ITOR&PUBUS 


The  OMQstJ^lishjy'andAdverHsetyJbmwIinAmerii 


'f'lTHl’.S  Uncle  Sam  went  to  war  The  Chicago  Tribune  teas  (and  still  is)  the  only  Ameri- 
1/1/  can  newstaper  that  established  a  special  daily  European  edition  for  the  beneiit  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  and  other  Americans  in  France.  Not  only  that,  but  it  wa-t  the  only 
paper  of  any  allied  nation  that  performed  such  a  service  for  its  lighting  men.  For  eighteen 
months  The  Army  Edition  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  strengthened  the  morale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  <n  trench  and  camp  by  supplying  them  every  day  (often  by  aeroplane)  with  world 
news,  with  American  news,  cartoons,  wit  and  gossip. 


A  Lf.tter  from  Pershing 


newspaper  and  in  your  consistently  generous  and  helpful 
attitude  to  officers  and  men  in  this  war.  Now  you  have 
l>lacrd  us  still  further  in  your  debt  by  your  generosity. 

It  requires  some  study  on  my  part  before  deciding  how 
this  fund  may  best  be  used  in  accordance  with  your  de¬ 
sires.  I  will  communicate  further  with  you  when  I  have 
reached  a  decision. 

.\gain  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  hearty  personal  thanks 
for  your  generosity. 

Sincerely  youri, 


1919 


[lARHpP. 


Personal 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

France,  January  27,  1919. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Murphy,  Manager, 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Paris. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murphy: 

I  received  your  letter  of  January  10th,  enclosing  the 
check  to  my  order  for  106,902.87  francs,  which  represent 
the  profits  of  the  Army  Edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
the  end  of  November,  the  month  in  which  the  armistice  was 
signed,  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  connected  with  the 
men  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces,  as  I  may  deem  wise. 

I  cannot  hope  to  express  to  you  adequately  the  thanks 
of  the  .Nmerican  Exiieditionary  Forces  for  this.  You  have 
rendcrcil  a  signal  service  to  us  all  in  the  publication  of  your 
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“OHIO  FIRST” 

Advertising  leads  to  wealth,  but  the  i 

average  individual  does  not  know  it. 

^HE  ‘‘BIG  BUSINESS”  of  this  country  attained  its  giant  stature  and 
strength  hy  advertising. 

Read  the  names  of  the  men  behind  it. 

You’ll  find  them  in  these  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS,  which  have  opened  the 
door  of  success  to  thousands. 

In  OHIO,  there  is  waiting  sufficient  trade  to  lay  the  foundations  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fortunes. 

OHIO  is  noted  for  homes  and  home-life. 

Her  people  are  great  readers  of  home-papers,  which  influence  them  in 
their  purchases.  OHIO’S  dwelling  houses,  into  which  this  list  of  OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS  finds  a  welcome  every  twenty-four  hours,  are  valued  at  over 

$50,000,000 

The  thrifty  occupants  of  these  dwellings  have  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  approximating 

$70,000,000 

By  laying  hold  of  the  forces  of  these  newspapers,  you  become  strong  and 
influential  with  them,  and  make  lasting  friends  with  OHIO’S  PEOPLE. 

That  being  done  you  can  interest  them  in  your  business  proposition  and 
persuade  them  to  buy  your  products. 

But  don’t  fool  yourself  into  thinking  OHIO  people  buy  only  ordinary 
things, — they  buy  the  BEST  the  world  produces,  and  in  VAST  QUANTITIES. 
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Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E)  . 

..  32,807 

.05 

.05 

Dayton  News  (E) . 

..  36,652 

.055 

.055 

Akron  Times . 

..  21,517 

.03 

.03 

Dayton  News  (S)  . 

..  28,216 

.035 

.035 

Athens  Daily  Messenger . 

. .  8,712 

.02 

.02 

Lima  Daily  News  (E&S)  . 

..  11,710 

.0265 

.0207 

Canton  News  (E)  . 

..  13,636 

.03 

.03 

Lima  Republican  Gazette  (M&S) 

..  10,008 

.0143 

.0143 

Canton  News  . 

.  9,571 

.03 

.03 

Marion  Daily  Star  (E)  . 

. .  9,664 

.02 

.02 

Chilli cothe  News-Advertiser . 

.  3,055 

.00714 

.00857 

Newark  American-Tribune  (E)  . 

. .  6,380 

.0128 

.0128 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c  (M&S)... 

..  55,504 

.12 

.12 

Piqua  Daily  Call  (E)  . 

. .  4,010 

.0115 

.0115 

r  ‘Cleveland  News  (E)  . 

..134,461 

.19 

.18 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times  (E&S) 

. . .  11,818 

.025 

.025 

i  ‘Cleveland  News-Leader  (S) . 

..142,425 

.20 

.19 

Springfield  News  (E&S)  . 

..  13,550 

.025 

.025 

t  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (M) . 

..182,552 

.24 

.24 

Toledo  ’  Blade  (E)  . 

..  81J197 

.15 

.13 

j  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (S)  . 

.205,825 

.27 

Youngstown  Telegram  (E)  . 

..  21,735 

.05 

.05 

j  Columhus  Dispatch  (E)  . 

..  81,656 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  (E)  . 

..  23,685 

.05 

.05 

!  Columhus  Dispatch  (S)  . 

.  71,164 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  (S)  . 

..  19,065 

J)5 

.05  . 

1  Columhus  (O.)  State  Journal  (M) 

54,195 

.10 

.09 

Zanesville  Signal  (E)  . 

..  11,809 

.025 

.025 

^  Columhus  (0.)  State  Journal  (S). 

54,195 

.10 

.09 

1  ‘A.  B.  C.  statement,  average  18  months,  ending  April  1,  1918.  Others  are  Government  statements  October  1,  1918. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

A  SERVICE— NOT  A  SYNDICATE 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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MORE  DATA  ABOUT 

Philadelphia 

‘‘The  City  of  Homes”  stands  FIRST  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  number  of 
dwellings  owned  by  their  occupants. 

Half  a  million  Philadelphians  are  shareholders  in  about  1,200 
Building  &  Loan  Associations. 

More  than  392,000  dwellings  shelter,  and  about  16,000  manufactur- 
ingTplaces  employ,  about  700,000  male  and  350,000  female  workers. 

48,000  storekeepers  provide  distribution  through  wholesale  and 
retail  channels. 

Over  three  million  people  live  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
district. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

,  I 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
Philadelphia  newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  Average  /|  /|  O  Cl  7  C|  Copies 
for  March  TT  O  y  3^  £  a  Day 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon,  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation  methods  have  ever  been  used  by  “The  Bulletin.” 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Thursday — forms  closing  at  two  P.  M.  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  date  of 
^  publication — by  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building,  63 
*  Park  Row,  New  York. City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 

James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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LET’S  CLEAR  THE  COMMERCIAL  TRACK 
OF  WAR  WRECK  AND  GO  AHEAD! 


—CARTER  GLASS 


FoUifwinn  is  a  statement,  written  by  Hon.  Carter  Glass,  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  newspaper  fraternity  through  the  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  voicing  his  great  faith  in  a  KH)  per  cent,  sup¬ 
port  of  his  “own  family"  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Campaign : 

ERY  soon  after  plans  were  be¬ 
gun  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign,  someone  asked  me  if 
1  were  not  going  to  ask  the  news¬ 
papers  to  aid  in  the  work  and  the 
(|ue8tion  struek  me  humorously. 
“  Why,  yes,”  I  said,  “I  suppose 
I  shall;  hut  1  hardly  thought  it  would  he  necessary 
for  me  to  solicit  help  from  members  of  my  own 
family.  I  just  took  it  for  granted  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reporters,  printers  and  everybody 
connected  with  the  newspapers  would  he  on  the 
job,  100  per  cent,  strong.” 

And  80  1  know  you  will  he,  just  us  you  have  been  in  all 
previous  loan  campaigns. 

I  know  that  you  are  going  to  do  your  utmost  to  make  the 
loan  a  tremendous  success  not  only  because  it  is  the  patriotic 
thing  for  you  to  «lo,  hut  alsti  because  a  successful  notution  of 
the  loan  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  every  phase 
of  our  national  life. 

As  individuals  we  shouhl  support  the  loan  because  we  are 
an  honest  people  who  pay  our  debts  anti  also  because  we 
must  continue  to  practice  that  wise  saving  which  war  has 
taught  us.  Every  editor  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  readers — and  the  editor  who  is  not  has  no  right  in  the 
profession — should,  it  seems  to  me,  find  a  good  deal  of  meat 
in  those  two  texts. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  too,  there  is  presented  the  all- 
important  prohiem  of  clearing  the  commercial  track  of  the 
wreck  of  war  before  we  can  go  ahead  as  we  should.  No 
newspaper  has  a  greater  duty  to  perform  to  the  business 
world  than  to  help  get  the  country  into  a  financially  sound 
and  prosperous  condition.  And  we  cannot  call  ourselves 
either  sound  or  prosperous  until  we  have  cleared  the  ways 
of  the  rubbish  of  debt.  Then  commerce  may  move  forward, 
firm  in  the  conviction,  that  it  shall  justly  claim  that  heritage 
to  which,  by  virtue  of  our  new  leadership  in  world  affairs, 
it  is  so  clearly  entitled. 

The  newspapers  of  the  L'nited  States  have  in  the  four 
loans  that  are  history  huihied  for  themselves  in  their  col¬ 
umns  a  monument  that  ever  will  stand  as  a  marker  to  their 
patriotic  devotion  to  a  great  cause  and  their  native  laml. 
Your  addition  to  that  nionument  in  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
will,  I  know,  be  of  a  character  of  which  you  and  our  country 
will  be  proud. 


HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

A  NEW  CHARACTER-STUDY  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EDITOR-SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  launching  of  the  great  Victory-Liberty  Loan 
Campaign,  under  the  direction  of  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  comes  wUh  the  opening 
of  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ^ton  and 
the  Associated  Press,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  an  honored  member 
through  his  newspaper,  the  Lynchburg  News  &  Advance. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET— LEST  WE  FORGET 

Buy  Bonds,  Bonds,  Bonds! 


6 

ALL  READY  FOR  LOAN 
ADVERTISING  DRIVE 


Newspapers  Chief  Medium  to  Rearh  Pub¬ 
lic  With  Victory  Appeal — Rapid 
Copy  Changes  Featured — May 
Spend  $2,500,000  With  Press 


It  is  estimated  that  in  the  four  pn- 
vicnis  Liljerty  Loan  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  $10,000,(K)0  in  newspaper  space 
was  underwritten  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Cam¬ 
paign  impending  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  $2,500,000  will  l>c  si>ent  with  the 
news])apers. 

Advertising  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
will  not  l)e  a  half-planned  or  lightly 
executed  selling  argument.  It  will  go 
the  limit  to  assure  success  in  conserving 
national  honor. 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  forceful  logic  of  skilled 
advertising  managers  and  writers,  rea¬ 
lize  that  previous  Lilwrty  Loan  drives 
were  along  highly  efficient  lines,  though 
in  the  trade  it  was  felt  that  there  were 
some  elements  of  unneccessary  ex¬ 
travagance  which  might  have  been 
eliminated  if  it  had  l>een  possible  to 
control  the  campaign  to  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  itractice.  The  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns  have  had  the  l»est  arguments 
and  appeals  that  big  brains  could  sup- 
I)ly,  however,  and  they  gave  splendid 
results. 

But,  the  Victory  Lilterty  Loan  will 
have  the  most  studied  and  patient  work 
expended  upon  it.  It  will  reveal  a  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  paid  space — greater 
than  in  any  previous  campaign.  The 
nation  is  about  to  hear  the  most  urgent 
financial  appeal  since  April  6,  1917.  The 
Victory  Loan  is  going  to  Ite  “put  over” 
by  the  special  effort  of  some  of  the 
l>est  men  in  advertising  and  along  ra¬ 
tional  lines. 

Here  is  an  advance  idea  of  how  it 
will  l)e  done: 

The  fundamentals  of  advertising  in 
previous  loans  will  be  maintained.  The 
changes  in  execution  will  take  place  in 
copy,  plans  and  media. 

Four  channels  of  approach  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  : 

Newspaper  Advertising; 

Outdoor  Signs  and  Attractions ; 

Direct  Appeals ; 

Window  Displays. 

The  newspaper  publisher  already 
knows  how  much  the  great  publicity 
heads  of  past  loans  valued  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  .Again,  the  news¬ 
paper  heads  the  list.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  reader  of  news  may  be  depended 
upon  to  absorb  the  .selling  argument  and 
buy  bonds.  Through  the  newspaper  press 
instant  and  compelling  attention  of  the 
whole  people  may  be  commanded. 

The  type  of  copy,  of  course,  will 
change.  The  appeals  will  be  highly  spe¬ 
cial.  The  psychology  lies  in  these  chief 
factors : 

(1)  Finish  the  Job; 

(2)  Peace  and  Prosperity; 

(3)  The  Investment. 

Newspaper  circulations  are  being 
studied  and  there  will  l)e  no  promiscuous 
releases  of  copy  to  all  comers. 

Position  will  also  be  sought.  Copy 
appealing  to  readers  who  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  editorials  will  find  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  near  to  editorial  pages,  appeals  ap¬ 
propriate  to  them,  whereas  the  sport¬ 
ing  fraternity  will  he  reached  on  sport¬ 
ing  pages.  In  every  way  this  campaign 
promises  to  develop  special  interest. 

The  schedules  will  include  many  full 
pages,  half  pages,  quarter  pages  and  pre¬ 
ferred  small  space.  The  preferred  posi- 


Chief  Elements  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Drive 

Fundamental  principles  of  previous 
drives  u'ill  be  maintained. 

Copy  will  change  rapidly,  to  gather 
all  possible  force. 

Channels  used  will  be,: 

(1)  THE  NEWSPAPER; 

(2)  Outdoor  advertising; 

(3)  Direct  Appeals; 

(4)  Window  Displays. 

Newspaper  circulation  is  being  care¬ 
fully  studied.  Cofty  will  be  placed 
where  best  suited. 

The  psychology  of  appeals: 

(1)  Finish  the  Job; 

(2)  Peace  and  Prosperity; 

(3)  The  Investment. 

The  Publicity  Department  of  Pic- 
tory  Liberty  Loan,  New  York  District, 
is  soliciting  the  advertising  fund. 

Preferred  posilioru  will  be  much 
sought  in  this  drive. 

Estirruited  S2,500jl)00  may  be  spent 
with  newspapers. 


tion  will  be  made  much  of  for  this  drive, 
particularly  in  the  New  York  District 

Copy  folders  of  24  pages  each,  have 
already  been  sent  to  local  Liberty  Loan 
committees,  from  which  to  select  ’copy 
for  local  newspapers,  or  for  the  papers 
to  select. 

For  the  New  York  District,  solicitors 
direct  from  the  publicity  department  of 
Victory  Liberty  Loan  headquarters  are 
now  soliciting  for  funds  to  meet  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses.  The .  newspapers 
are  thus  relieved  of  this  solicitation. 
During  the  last  loan  drive  more  than 
6,000  individuals  contributed  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fund.  For  this  campaign,  it  is 
expected  that  more  than  that  number 
will  contribute. 


WHITE  MADE  GENERAL  MANAGER 


Seiu  to  Give  Time  to  N.  Y.  World’s 
Paper  Mill  Interests 

Florence  D.  White,  for  many  years 
financial  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  been  made  general  manager 
and  will  have  supervision  over  both  the 
morning  and  evening  editions. 

The  ehange  is  made  to  allow  Don  C. 
Seitz,  who  will  continue  as  business 
manager,  to  give  more  of  his  time  to  the 
paper  mill  and  woodland  interests  of  the 
World. 

George  H.  I^rke,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  year  assistant  business  manager 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  World, 
will  hereafter  have  full  control  of  all 
display  advertising. 

Calls  Censorship  Silly. 

Boston,  April  14. — Frank  P.  Sibley, 
Boston  Globe  staff  correspondent  and 
winner  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  who  ae- 
companied  the  26th  Division  during  its 
entire  term  of  service  in  France,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Massachusetts  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  afternoon,  declared 
that  the  “censorship  was  silly  and  fatu¬ 
ous  and  the  laughing  stock  of  other 
nations.  The  system,”  he  said,  “pre¬ 
vented  honest  correspondents  from 
sending  legitimate  news,  while  not  pre¬ 
venting  the  dishonest  ones  from  sending 
about  what  they  pleased.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted,”  he  continued,  “by  men  who 
were  not  gentlemen  and  who  did  not 
know  gentlemen.” 


Returning  to  U.  P.  Duties  Abroad 

Henry  Wood,  ehief  of  staff  of  the 
United  Press  in  Rome,  is  returning  to 
his  F.uropean  duties  on  April  24,  after 
a  rest  of  about  six  weeks  in  his  old  home 
in  Omaha. 


J.  S.  Greenwalt  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hub  Store,  Chicago. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  IS 
AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Visiting  publishers  and  editors  , 
are  cordially  invited  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  of  Editor 
&  PiBi.iSHER  convention  head¬ 
quarters,  Room  116,  on  the  con¬ 
vention  floor  of  the  Waldorf-.As- 
toria,  where  such  conveniences  as 
telephone,  dictaphone,  typewriter, 
writing  materials,  reference  books 
and  the  services  of  staff  men  will 
be  at  command. 

Convention  editorial  staff:  Mr. 
Pew,  Mr.  .Showalter,  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Mellon. 

Business  staff:  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Dowling,  .Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Drummond  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

Philadelphia  Paper  Men 
Rally  to  Victory  Loan 

Director  Mason,  of  Third  District,  Is 
Former  Reporter  of  Bulletin 
Staff 


Philadelphia,  April  15.— .As  in  past 
eampaigns,  newspaper  men  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  rallied  to  the  colors  to  put 
across  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

The  director  of  the  War  I.oan  Organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Third  Federal  Reserve 
District,  John  H.  Mason,  president  of 
one  of  the  city’s  largest  hanks,  was  a 
few  years  ago  a  reporter  on  the  Evening 
Bulletin. 

Gilbert  E.  Gable  is  Direetor  of  Pub¬ 
licity.  His  newspaper  connection  for 
some  years  was  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Another  former  reported  is  C.  J. 
Waddell,  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
(.  ommittee.  Many  other  newspaper  men 
are  assisting  in  various  capacities. 


‘‘Victory** — the  Fifth  Loan! 


MERiai^SAL 


SURE! 

ik  Well  Finish  the  Job 

i|  THE  VICTORY 
A7  LIBERTY  LOAN 


Everj'  American  should  consider 
It. an  honor  to  wear  this  Button 


YOV  ORDERED  A  NEW  FREEDOM  FOR  THE  WORLD-SIGN  YOUR  NAME  TO  THE  PAY  VOUCHER/ 


Best  of  the  New  Victory  Loan  Posters 

First  View  of  Striking  Designs  by  Famous  Artists  Which  Are  Calculated  to  Stir 
American  People  to  Sense  of  Duty  in  Paying  the  Price  of  Victory 


Editor  &  publisher  presents 

herewith  the  first  view  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  newspaper 
world  of  what  this  journal  conceives  to 
be  the  most  oriKinal,  striking  and  pur 
poseful  posters  that  are  to  be  distrib 
uted  by  the  Victory  I.iberty  Loan  Com 
mittees  in  promotion  of  the  great  Amer 
ican  cause  of  the  hour — a  democratic 
liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the 
proudest  enterprise  in  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

.More  than  UMXX),(XK)  of  these  posters 
are  now  being  reeled  off  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  lithography  and  presently  will 
begin  searching  the  hearts,  consciences 
and  pockets  of  the  people  of  every  state 
and  territory. 

Bespeaks  Polyglot  America 

The  beautiful  conception,  “Americans 
All,”  is  from  the  brush  of  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  color  adding  won- 
drously  to  the  fine  design.  It  was  a 
stroke  of  genius  that  made  Christy  call 
the  mighty  cosmopolitan  population  of 
this  nation  by  their  sirnames,  from 
Smith  to  Pappandrikopolous — an  inspir¬ 
ation,  caught  perhaps,  from  a  reading  of 
the  casualty  lists  or  the  lists  of  those 
honored  men  cited  by  the  Commandcr- 
in-Chief  of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  extraordi¬ 


nary  heroism  on  the  fields  of  battle;  the 
O’Briens,  the  Levys,  the  Gonzales  and 
the  DuBois  are  there  on  equal  terms  in 
common  honor. 

"And  They  Thought  We  Couldn’t 
Fight,”  laughs  the  sturdy  American  bat¬ 
tle  hero,  his  hands  full  of  helmet  scalps 
as  he  strides  over  now  silent  No-Man’s 
Land,  in  the  striking  poster  painting  by 
Clyde  Forsythe.  History,  tempered  by 
the  time  te’st,  will  tell  us  better  than  we 
may  now  know  how  true  this  poster  is 
to  real  life.  It  is  typical  of  the  pride 
of  the  returning  Army — pride  in  the 
achievement  for  which  the  nation 
yearned  a  year  ago,  which  seemed  so 
far  out  of  reach  then,  but  is  so  real 
now  that  we,  in  our  busy  lives,  have 
half  lost  sight  of  its  grandeur.  Such 
paintings  as  this  well  serve  to  remind 
us  that  private  interests  and  ambitions 
must  be  laid  aside  for  a  brief  time,  at 


least,  for  full  consideration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  of  the  nation. 

“For  Home  and  Country,”  by  Alfred 
Everitt  Orr,  passionately  appeals  to  the 
best  sentiment  of  every  liberty-loving 
man  and  woman.  This  picture,  so  ex¬ 
cellently  done,  typifies  actuality  in  the 
lives  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  young  men  and  young  women  to¬ 
day,  in  every  state.  It  speaks  eloquent¬ 
ly  of  family  love  sustained  and  invig¬ 
orated  through  personal  sacrifice.  He 
risked  all  (them)  for  the  supreme  duty; 
she  resignedly  accepted  the  patient  part 
of  the  woman ;  little  Tim,  only  vaguely 
understanding  his  place  in  the  triangle 
of  unselfishness,  is  mighty  sure  that  dad 
is  a  real  man  now  that  his  strong  neck 
is  here  to  hug.  This  poster  reveals  the 
miracle  that  is  being  enacted  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  cities,  towns  and  hamlets 
as  you  are  reading  this,  and  its  adver¬ 


tising  psychology  is:  THEY  DID  THIS 
FOR  THE  NATION  THEY  LOVED 
NOW  FOR  THE  NATION  WE 
ALL  LOVE  WE  SHALL  PUT  OUR 
SAVINGS  INTO  VICTORY  LIBER¬ 
TY  BONDS,  A  REL.\TIVELY  LIT¬ 
TLE  THING  TO  DC. 

Gerrit  A.  Beneker  has  not  forgotten 
the  heroism  of  American  labor  in  the 
cause  of  war,  in  his  splendidly  conceived 
and  well-painted  poster,  “Sure,  We'll 
F'inish  the  Job.”  He  knows  that  such 
men  of  brains,  bone,  and  sturdy  tissue, 
built  the  guns  for  the  two-millions  over¬ 
seas,  laid  the  ship  bottoms  which  sent 
them  thither,  provided  for  their  amaz¬ 
ing  needs  of  munitions  and  stores,  sup¬ 
ported  them  with  unrivalled  civic  mo¬ 
rale,  dug  deeply  into  those  overalls 
pockets  for  the  previous  Liberty 
Loan  bond  sales,  each  of  which 
screamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  en¬ 
emy:  "OUR  BILLIONS  BACK  OUR 
ROYS  AND  THEY  WILL  WHIP 
YOU  TO  DEATH.”  Pinned  to  the 
breast  of  Beneker’s  happy-faced  work¬ 
man  are  the  significant  buttons  of  the 
four  great  Treasury  campaigns — four 
chances  to  serve  as  best  he  could  his 
country  and  four  proofs  of  that  ser¬ 
vice  done. 


r»- 
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EDITORS  SHOULD  SEE 
THESE  LOAN  FACTS 


IT  HAPPENS  IN  THE  BEST  REGULATED  OFFICES— EH? 


High-Spots  of  Interest  and  Importance 
Concerning  Victory  Liberty  Loan, 
Prepared  for  Elasy  Guidance  of 
Newspaper  Writers 

(S'otc — Kditok  &  PuHLisiiER  lios  causcd  to 
be  frefared  the  follvu'ing  sutcinct  and  author 
ttatite  statement  descriptive  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan, 
belteiing  that  such  a  presentation  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  argument  would  be  of  ^eat  value  to 
newspat^  writers  of  advertising  and  news 
i  opy. — ^KDiToa. ) 

VICTORY  Liberty  Loan  publicity 
must  appeal  primarily  to  patriotism 
and  national  pride.  The  underlying 
motive  in  developing  the  patriotic  sen¬ 
timent  should  lie  in  the  joy  of  victory, 
and  the  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
increasing  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Three  elements  are  comprised  in  the 
theme  of  the  campaign,  namely:  1. 
Finish  the  job.  2.  Peace  and  Prosperity. 
3.  Investment. 

There  is  something  that  appeals  to  a 
very  fundamental  American  ideal  in 
calling  on  a  group  of  workers  who  have 
pulled  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in 
four  successful  campaigns,  to  come  for¬ 
ward  once  more,  and  finish  the  task 
properly.  This  point  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  job  is  not  done  until  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  soldiers  are  brought  back 
from  Europe ;  until  thousands  who  are 
sick  and  wounded  arc  properly  cared 
for  by  the  Government,  and  until  the 
great  army  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  has  finished  its  labors. 

Nation’s  Pride  at  Stake 

Unless  bills  necessitated  by  he  war 
are  promptly  paid,  the  United  States 
appears  before  the  world  as  a  slacker 
nation.  Bills  include  those  for  muni¬ 
tions,  soldiers’  pay,  transportation,  de¬ 
mobilization,  care  of  sick  and  wounded, 
war  insurance  and  the  development  of 
projects  which  can  be  used  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 

Obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  Fifth 
Loan  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  soldiers. 

The  natural  trait  of  the  American  is 
his  independence.  These  men  who  have 
come  back  unfitted  for  the  vocations  for 
which  they  had  fitted  themselves  in  early 
life  do  not  ask  for  charity.  They  ask 
only  to  be  put  in  the  way  to  earn  their 
own  living. 

Who  are  these  boys  who  ask  only 
the  right  to  take  their  places  once  more 
in  the  working  world?  Are  they  not 
the  sons  of  your  neighbors — boys  many 
of  whom  are  known  to  you?  For  whom 
did  they  fight  and  suffer?  Was  it  not 
for  you?  Who  is  sound  and  well  while 
they  are  incapacitated?  On  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
money  for  their  new  training?  On 
you,  proud  father  of  sound  children,  on 
you,  happy  wife  and  mother,  whose 
family  circle  has  known  no  suffering. 

Pay  for  Real  Peace 
We  must  pay  to  make  peace  perma¬ 
nent  In  America,  peace  means  free¬ 
dom — of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press.  The  Land  of  Opportunity  should 
lead  the  way  in  showing  a  solidarity  of 
intention  to  encourage  peace  and  dis¬ 
courage  discord  at  this  crisis  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  latter-day  civilization. 

How  can  we  be  assured  of  peace  if 
we  withdraw  our  army  of  occupation? 
If  we  do  not  withdraw  it,  where  is  the 
money  for  its  maintenance  to  come  from 
if  we  do  not  furnish  it? 

The  United  States  as  the  richest 
country  of  the  world,  can,  with  the 
assistance  of  bond  buyers,  maintain  its 
recently  acquired  position  as  the  world’s 
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leader  and  continue  supreme  in  financial, 
industrial  and  commercial  fields.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Loan  is  to  be  diverted  to  fur¬ 
ther  advances  to  foreign  countries.  This 
does  not  imply  the  handing  over 
of  actual  money.  The  cash  invested  in 
Itonds  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  raw  and  manufactured,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  purchasers  of  bonds  in 
this  country  and  will  be  extended  only 
as  credits  to  foreign  nations.  Thus  in¬ 
creased  prestige  will  build  up  foreign 
trade  in  markets  where  exporters  found 
it  impossible  to  gain  a  foothood  before 
the  war. 

The  money  is  needed  urgently.  If  not 
raised  by  popular  loan  it  must  be  raised 
by  special  taxes.  Further  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  is  liable  to  cause  discontent  and 
unrest  at  a  time  when  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  mutual  endeavor  is  particularly 
necessary. 

Dollars  invested  in  bonds  today  wiU 
give  enlarged  business  opportunities  in 
the  future.  Victory  Notes  offer  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  the  ordinary  citizen  can 
make  without  effort.  The  financial 
stability  of  the  United  States  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  Terms  are  fair;  interest  and 
principal  are  secure. 

In  supporting  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  we  set  an  example  in  patriotism 
and  thrift  that  is  of  almost  as  much 
value  indirectly  to  our  children,  as  is 
the  direct  contribution  we  make  to  their 
future  comfort. 

The  terms  and  details  of  the  Victory 
Loan  are: 

Amount  —  $4,500,000,000;  over-sub¬ 
scriptions  rejected.  Ig>an  dated  May 
20,  1919. 

Denominations— Coupon  bonds,  $50, 
$100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000.  $10,000.  Reg¬ 
istered  bonds.  $50.  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
$5,000,  $10,000,  $50,000,  $100,000. 

Interest,  444  per  cent,  for  partially 
tax-exempt  notes  convertible  into  3^4 
per  cent,  notes  wholly  tax-exempt. 

Maturity— Four  years,  with  Treasury 
reserving  the  privilege  of  redeeming 
notes  in  three  years. 

The  344  per  cent,  notes,  to  be  issued 


later,  also  may  be  converted  subse¬ 
quently  back  into  444  per  cent,  notes. 

The  444  per  cent,  securities  are  to  be 
exempt  from  State  and  local  taxes,  ex¬ 
cept  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  and 
from  normal  rates  of  Federal  income 
laxes.  The  344  per  cent,  securities  are 
exempt  from  all  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes,  except  State  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

Payments 

Ten  per  cent,  with  application  on  or 
before  May  10,  10  per  cent.;  July  IS,  20 
per  cent. ;  August  12,  20  per  cent. ; 
September  9,  20  per  cent.;  October  7, 
20  per  cent.;  November  11,  with  accrued 
interest  on  deferred  instalments. 

Payment  in  full  can  be  made  on  May 
20,  the  10  per  cent,  required  with  appli¬ 
cation  having  been  duly  paid  on  or  be- 
before  May  10. 

Pa>'ment  in  full  will  also  be  allowed 
with  application,  but  without  rebate  of 
interest,  but  there  may  be  a  limitation 
as  to  the  maximum  amount  of  notes 
upon  which  such  full  payment  will  be 
accepted. 

Payment  can  also  be  completed  on 
any  instalment  date  with  accrued  inter¬ 
est,  but  no  completion  of  payments  can 
be  made  except  on  instalment  dates. 

First  coupon  on  the  notes  will  be 
payable  at  a  sufficient  time  after  the 
last  instalment  date  to  allow  for  com- 
I)Ieting  delivery  of  notes. 

Oregon  Press  Behind  Loan 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  13. — Editors 
from  all  parts  of  Oregon  attended  a 
conference  here  to  formulate  plans  for 
putting  over  the  Liberty  Loan.  The 
editors  enthusiastically  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  do  everjThing  in  their  power 
to  help  make  Oregon  one  of  the  first 
states  to  attain  its  quota.  C.  E.  Ingalls, 
president  of  the  Oregon  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  R.  E.  Smith,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  loan  campaign,  and  J.  C. 
.Ainsworth,  state  publicity  manager  for 
the  drive,  were  chief  speakers. 

Victory  Bonds  Buy  Prosperity! 


A.  E.  F.  Has  its  Own  School 
of  Journalism 

Soldiers  May  Take  Full  Course  Covering 
All  Branches — Well  Equipped  News¬ 
paper  Men  to  Lecture 

(■-ROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT) 

Paris,  April  1. — The  cable  has,  no 
doubt,  told  of  the  great  achievement  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
organizing  a  university  in  about  a 
month’s  time,  at  Beaune  (where  the 
good  red  Burgundy  wine  comes  from), 
but  it  may  not  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  A.  E.  F.  University  is  com¬ 
plete  enough  and  up-to-date  enough  to 
include  a  College  of  Journalism,  with 
courses  in  news  writing,  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing,  agricultural  journalism,  the  special 
article,  practice  in  writing  feature 
stories,  the  editorial  and  advertising 
copy. 

The  acting  director  of  this  faculty  is 
M.  M.  Fogg,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
journalism.  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
evidence  that  the  opportunity  appeals  to 
many  of  the  A.  E.  F.  is  found  in  that 
244  students  were  registered  a  month 
before  classes  were  opened.  Of  these  45 
were  in  the  newspaper  editing  course, 
which,  like  all  the  courses,  will  be  run 
by  practical  newspaper  men.  former  desk 
men  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  Kansas  City 
Star,  etc.  Well-known  newspaper  men 
in  France,  French,  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  have  promised  to  address  the  sol¬ 
dier-students. 

Whites  Are  Coming  Home 
Emi'oria,  Kan.,  April  IS. — William 
.Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  and 
his  son  William,  who  has  been  covering 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  for  a  news¬ 
paper  syndicate,  will  sail  for  home  from 
England  about  April  18.  W.  A.  was 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  allied  delegation  to  the  con- 
■ference  with  the  Bobshevik  at  Prince’s 
Island,  but  the  conference  didn’t  meet. 


FORECAST  OF  RECORD  YEAR  GREETS  THE  A.N.P.A 
SEE  $130,000,000  “FOREIGN”  BUSINESS 


Present  Advertising  Bulge  Greatest  in  History  and  Publishers  Believe  It  Will  Be  Sustained 
— Analysis  of  Trade  Condition,  Supports  Optimism — Advertising  Bureau 

Luncheon  to  Be  Jollification 


MY  BUNKirs 
PRICE 

OF  VICTORY 


Victory  Loan’s  Heavy  Space 

These  and  many  collateral  tacts  give 
assurance  to  the  advertising  interests 
that  there  is  sound  reason  behind  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  present  flow  of  national  and 
local  advertising  may  be  sustained 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  lineage  worth  double  the  lineage  of 
1918.  The  pressure  of  the  hour,  they 
say,  is  adequately  to  serve  the  big 
volume,  while  caring  for  such  special 
and  urgent  demands  as  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  which  promises 
to  be  worth  $2, 500, (XX)  to  the  newspaper, 
and  innumerable  local  reconstruction 
movements. 

Editors  and  circulation  managers  are 
being  urged,  the  publishers  say,  to  keep 
circulation  at  war  totals  as  nearly  as 
can  be  expected.  Newspaper  rates,  ad¬ 
mittedly  low  in  many  cities  and  every¬ 
where  low  out  of  all  proportion  to  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production, 


You  Need  Only 
Buy  Victory  Bonds 


present  a 

problem  that  will  bring  out  at  the 
VV'aldorf  meetings  next  week  the  best 
thought  of  the  publishers.  There  is  a 
unanimous  opinion  among  those  of  the 
publishers  who  have  been  seen  here  this 
week  that  2-cent  circulation  will  be 
maintained  as  a  peace  price,  .\mong  at 
least  20  publishers  interviewed  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  voice  this  opinion, 
many  referring  to  4c.  to  5c.  news-print 
as  but  one  feature  in  the  general  upgrade 
of  production  cost. 

Intense  interest  was  taken  in  the 
March  lineage  reports  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHF.R,  as  indicative  of  the  rapid  increase 
The  present  diffi-  in  newspaper  advertising  generally  and 
sufficient  material  showing,  among  the  143  newspapers  re- 
cars.  They  also  porting  their  lineage,  a  total  gain  of 
?e  of  skilled  labor  more  than  16,000, (X)0  lines  for  the  month 
getting  from  $3.50  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1918, 
the  divisions  of  increase  being  about  16 
eporting  a  tremen-  per  cent  “local,"  about  9  per  cent 
:  retail  trade,  many  “foreign”  and  some  2  per  cent  “classi- 
br  months  in  ad-  fled.” 

itore  interests  look  The  luncheon  of  the  .\dvertising  Bu- 
prosperity.  of  'he  A.  X.  P.  next  Wednes- 

low  in  many  cities,  day  promises  to  be  the  most  mirthful 
of  spring  this  con-  event  of  its  kind  in  A.  X’.  P.  .V  history  ^ 
relieved.  Iron  and  expressive  of  limitless  joy  over  the  site- 
certain  price  con-  cesses  of  the  national  enterprise,  in 
able  increase  in  (Continued  on  Page  62.) 


Painting;  by  W.  J.  Aylward,  A.  E.  F. 
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HIGH  TRIBUTES  TO  ROBERT  F.  PAINE 
DEAN  OF  SCRIPPS  FORCES 


Dinner  at  San  Diego  Marks  End  of  40  Years’  Association  ^ith 
E.  W.  Scripps — Hailed  as  Editor  of  V  ision  and  High 
Purpose — “My  Cup  Is  Full,”  He  Says 


OUT  in  San  Diego,  where  the  red  poppies  are  blooming  and  great  cab¬ 
bage  roses  lift  their  heads  to  receive  the  l)enediction  of  the  semi-tropic 
sun,  just  the  other  evening  the  associates  and  friends  of  Robert  Find¬ 
lay  Paine  assembled  at  an  informal  dinner  party  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
the  Scripps  newspaper  concern,  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
his  association  with  E.  \V.  Scripps. 

It  was  on  April  6,  1879,  that  “Bob’’  Paine  joined  the  staff  of  the  then 
struggling  ‘‘Penny  Press’’  of  Cleveland,  as  a  rejjorter.  He  was  2.3  years  of 
age,  equipped  with  a  common  scluxil  education  and  inspires!  by  a  remarkable 
association  with  his  distinguished  father,. learned  in  the  law  and  then  a  mem- 
Ikt  of  the  Cleveland  judiciary. 

ISative  Ability  Quickly  Climbs  the  Ladder 
\  oung  Bob,  thrilling  to  the  pioneer  tions,  untiring  friend  of  buoyant  young 


newspaper  methods  of  E.  \V.  Scripps, 
responded  to  the  heart  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  since  stretched  his 
string  of  dailies  across  the  continent 
while  Mr.  Paine  has  ascended  in  the 
following  steps :  editor  The  Cleveland 
Press,  from  1883  to  1903;  general  man- 


men  and  women,  adoring  all  children 
and  being  adored  by  them,  instinctively 
feeling  and  doing  for  the  oppressed  or 
defeated,  virile  in  his  work  and  never 
tolerating  any  hypocrisy  or  futility,  often 
hmnorous,  Mr.  Paine  has  been  and  is 
a  writer  of  common-sense  to  common 
everv-day  peojjle. 


Coinparitig  23  and  63 


Robert  F.  Paine, 

Dean  of  the  Scripps  Editors 

ager  Scripps  McRae  Press  Association, 
from  1897  to  1905 ;  editorial  secretary 
of  the  Scripps  newspapers ;  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  .Association  and  the  “grand  old 
uncle’’  of  the  world-wide  personnel  of 
the  Scripps  organization. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Paine  has  in¬ 
ducted  more  young  men  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  field  than  any  editor  in  America 
and  there  are  hundreds  to-day  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  him  professional  debts  of 
gratitude  and  are  personally  devoted  to 
him. 

Conspicuons  Characteristics 

Mr.  Paine  is  and  always  has  been  a 
real  liberal  in  his  thought.  His  homely 
philosophic  writings  deeply  touch  hu¬ 
man  emotions  and  he  possesses  an  al¬ 
most  uncanny  genius  to  detect  public  in¬ 
terest.  He  has  long  been  a  passionate 
and  uncompromising  idealist  and  his 
fighting  spirit  has  been  contagious  to 
the  army  of  young  men  in  the  school 
of  Scripps  journalism. 

Plain  and  comfortable  as  an  old  shoe 
in  his  manner,  loving  nature  somewhat 
as  W  hitman  did.  ardent  in  his  faith  in 
the  .power  and  the  province  of  free 
press,  defender  of  democratic  institu- 


■Amid  liis  friends,  “Uncle  Bob’’  was 
called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  he  said ; 

“Friends,  at  23  years  of  age,  an  edi¬ 
tor  has  youth,  inexperience,  pep,  and 
visions.  .At  63.  he  sits  down  and  tries 
to  figure  out  what  it  has  all  been  about. 

“I  started  with  visions  of  loyalty  to* 
my  employers  and  service  to  my  fellow- 
men  in  their  struggle  for  more  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  equal  opportunity. 

“For  40  years  I  have  been  on  the 
Scripps  iiayroll  and  never  missed  a 
weekly  pay  day,  which  is,  indirectly  at 
least,  some  proof  of  loyalty.  I  have 
written  miles  of  argument  to  induce  the 
government  to  take  2  out  of  every  3 
dollars  that  F'd.  Scripps  earns,  which 
is  some  demonstration  of  success  at  jus¬ 
tice  and  equalization. 

“A’esterday,  there  visited  me,  at  my 
home,  one  of  the  noblest  of  women  to 
congratulate  me  on  my  anniversary. 
For  the  best  part  of  my  life,  I’ve  seen 
her  busy  at  sweet,  helpful  works.  Over 
80  years  of  age,  she  came  ’way  over  to 
Point  Loma  to  do.  personally,  a  sweet, 
l»eautiful  thing  for  me.  I  know  that 
she  has  been  the  soul  of  the  Scripps 
concern.  To-day,  I  received  this  from 
her : 

“‘To  Mr.  R.  F.  Paine: 

‘April  6.  1919. 

‘Greetings, 

‘From  the  friend  of  your  friend  of  40 
years. 

‘From  the  woman  of  many  years  to 
the  man  of  valiant  deeds. 

‘From  an  expectant  age  to  the  spirit 
of  perennial  youth. 

‘With  the  faith  that  the  labors  of  40 
years  in  the  service  of  the  People  can 
never  fail  or  diminish,  either  in  the  life 
that  is,  or  that  is  to  be. 

‘Most  sincerely, 

‘A’ours  friend, 

‘E.  B.  Scripps.’ 

“My  vision-;  are  coming  true,  you  see. 

“But  I  have  other  riches.  I  have  .a 
noble  wife,  three  fine,  healthy  children, 
a  beautiful  home,  debts  enough  to  keep 
me  interested  in  the  business  department 
of  life  and.  after  40  years  in  the  harness, 
am  still  able  to  do  a  bit  of  the  pulling. 
Twenty-four  hours  per  day  of  solid  hap¬ 
piness!  My  cup  of  happiness  is  full. 
It  floods  over  its  brim  when  I  consider 
that,  somehow,  I  have  acquired  a  place 
in  the  regard  of  all  the  good  people 


U.  S.  Official. 

who  are  here  to-night  as  evidence  of 
their  kindly  interest  in  me. 

“There  are  doubts  as  to  my  ability  to 
|)Ut  another  40  years  into  the  Scripps’ 
service,  but  what  there’s  left  of  me  is 
theirs. 

“For  this  fine  banquet  and  the  many 
kind  words  and  wishes  already  show¬ 
ered  upon  me,  I  am  deeply  grateful  and 
am  highly  honofed  thereby.’’ 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  aged 
sister  of  E.  W.  Scripps  and  his  mentor 
throughout  his  publishing  career,  ex¬ 
pressed  a'  faith  which  sufficiently  com¬ 
pensated  him. 

R.  P.  Scripps’  Tribute 
.  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  the  young  edi¬ 
torial  head  of  the  Scripps  ncwsi)apers, 
paid  this  tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  : 

“I  know  that  Bob  Paine — association 
with  him  and  inspiration  from  him— has 
meant  a  lot  to  you  older  men,  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  That's  obvious.  .Another 
hardly  less  obvious  fact  is  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  to-day  upon  the  editorial  spirit 
of  the  concern  is  very  great.  Every 
Scripps  paper  shows  it.  More  and  more 
non-Scripps  clients  of  N.  E.  ,A.  are 
showing  it — and  that  not  only  in  the 
Paine  editorials  they  print. 

“Rut  the  greatest  fact  of  all  is  that 
Rob  Paine  influence  is  something  more 
than  a  present  thing.  It  is  a  definite 
treasure  that  cannot  help  but  be  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  of 
Scripps  and  other  editors  as  long  as 
American  newspapers  continue  to  be 
published.  Bob  Paine  has  meant  a  lot 
to  you  older  men.  He  does  mean  a  lot 
to  me.  and  to  the  fellows  of  my  genera¬ 


Skctch  by  W.  M.  Morgan,  A.  E.  F. 

tion.  I  feel  that  he  will  mean  a  lot  to 
my  son,  and  to  my  son’s  son. 

“It  is  human  nature  to  be  selfish,  to 
count  over  what  we  have.  .And  we  here 
are  a  lucky  lot.  We  have  not  only  Bob 
Paine  in  the  flesh,  we  have  him  in  the 
spirit  of  his  writings,  in  the  history  of 
his  editorial  career.  .And  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  even  we,  the  younger 
generation,  are  celebrating  40th  anniver- 
.saries,  we  will  have  the  Paine  tradition 
to  pass  on  to  our  children.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  make  the  most 
of  our  opportunities.’’ 

Honored  by  Friends 

Milton  -A.  McRae,  for  almost  40  years 
a  business  partner  in  the  concern,  acted 
as  toastmaster. 

“Few  men  have  rendered  such  ser¬ 
vice  as  has  Bob  Paine,”  he  said.  “Per¬ 
haps  no  man  in  .America  has  done  so 
much  to  eliminate  the  ills  of  humanity 
as  has  he.” 

-Another  splendid  tribute  came  from 
J.  C.  Harper,  and  anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Piine’s  career  were  told  by  W.  H.  Por¬ 
terfield.  ^ 

.A  silver  loving  cup  was  presented  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Paine,  as  the  dinner  end¬ 
ed.  Those  who  were  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripps,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Paine,  Milton  .A.  McRae, 
J.  C.  Harper,  James  G.  Scripps,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  .Scripps,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Porterfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Chase, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.  Murdoch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Smithton,  Mr.  R.  L.  Meri- 
gold,  Miss  Constance  Bower,  H.  B.  Can- 
field,  John  H.  Perry.  Burton  Kniseley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  MacDowell,  and 
E.  H.  Bagby. 


NOW,  WE’LL  HOLD  THE  VICTORY  BOND 
LINE  FOR  YOU,  BOYS  ! 


YEAR  REPORT  SHOWS  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  SPENT 
NEARLY  $4,000,000  COVERING  WORLD  NEWS 


Financing  Plan  Met  All  Costs  Without  Increasing  Assessments  of  Members  Over  Previous 
Year — Board  of  Directors  Point  to  Accomplishments  as  Object  Lesson 
in  Co-operation — 20th  Annual  Meeting  Opens  Tuesday 

It  may  be 


The  expenditures  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  gathering  and  distribut¬ 
ing  news  for  its  member  newspapers 
during  1918  were  but  a  few  thousand 
dollars  less  than  $4,000,000. 

The  cost  of  foreign  news  alone  was 
almost  four  times  as  much  as  in  1913, 
the  last  full  calendar  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  1918  figures 
were  also  greater  by  $236,552  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1917. 

Vet,  by  drawing  $152,588  from  the 
emergency  reserve  funds,  it  was  possible 
to  go  throtigh  the  year  without  any  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  assessments. 

•Many  iniprovemettts  were  made  in  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  A.  P. 
which  strengthened  the  service  and  the 
morale  of  the  staff ;  it  obtained  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  property  rights  of  its  news 
from  the  Supreme  Court;  extended  its 
receiving  and  sending  membership  to 
South  America;  installed  automatic  re¬ 
ceiving  machines  to  relieve  the  scarcity 
of  operators ;  and  reached  the  member¬ 
ship  mark  of  1,135. 

The  above  are  outstanding  points  in 
the  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  .Associated  Press  on  its  work  in  1918. 
The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  when  they  meet  for  their  20th  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  next  Tuesday  morning. 


in  cost  as  your  news  report, 
of  interest  to  record  that  the  cost  of 
foreign  news  alone  during  1918.  was  al¬ 
most  four  times  as  large  as  during 
1913,  the  last  full  calendar  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  that  in 
1918  the  cost  of  foreign  news  was 
greater  by  $236,552  than  during  the  year 
1917. 

“Without  co-operative  effort,  no  news 
organization  would  have  met  such  an 
expenditure  without  additional  assess¬ 
ments  over  the  previous  years. 

“In  order  that  the  membership  may 
not  be  deprived  of  the  just  benefits  of 
such  co-operative  enterprise,  the  man¬ 
agement  has  been  endeavoring  to ‘estab¬ 
lish  in  the  courts  of  this  country  the 
property  right  in  news,  and  it  finally  did 
so  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  December  sustained  the  decree 
made  by  the  court  below  enjoining  the 
International  N'ews  Service  from  ob¬ 
taining  or  taking  the  news  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press,  either  bodily  or  in  sub¬ 
stance,  from  bulletins  issued  by  it  or 
any  of  its  members,  or  from  editions  of 
newspapers  published  by  any  of  its 
members,  holding  that  such  practice  is 
an  unlawful  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers. 


Full  Text  of  Report 

The  directors’  report  will  say; 

“The  calendar  year  of  1918  was  natu¬ 
rally  one  of  strenuous  effort  and  un¬ 
precedented  expenditure.  •  j 

“Our  country’s  participation  in  the  war 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  gather  the 
most  extensive  and  most  expensive  news 
report  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 

“Before  the  war  ended  half  of  our  staff 
were  in  active  military,  naval  or  govern- 
mental  service,  but  we  were  able  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  the  .Associated 
Press  and  to  deliver  the  report  t(^|pur 
increased  number  of  members  witirre- 
suits  that,  spite  of  interrupted  chan- 
nels  of  communication,  proved  that  our 
resources  are  incomparable. 

“The  board  ordered  that  the  record  as 
to  continuous  employment  of  those  who 
left  tis  for  active  service  should  upon 
their  return  be  considered  unbroken.  It 
also  established  a  pension  plan,  setting 
aside  $1(X).(XX)  therefor,  with  death  and 
disability  benefits  that  bespeaks  its  ap- 
preciation  of  its  faithful  and  efficient 
employes.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
Operation  of  this  plan,  paytnents  of 
$1,000  each  were  made  to  the  heirs  of 
seven  employes  who  died. 

“The  l>oard  proudly  acknowledges  the 
record  of  its  staff  during  the  year.  In  war  were  bui 
all  parts  of  the  harassed  world,  at  home  less  than  foui 
and  abroad,  they  have  labored  loyally  $152,588  fron 
and  indefatigably,  and  when  the  war  funils,  it  was 
ended,  as  all  newspaper  men  know,  there  year  withotit 
was  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  assessments, 
careful  methods  of  the  .\ssociated  Press  people  may  n 
whose  employees  kept  their  heads  and  dead,  a  Presi 
maintained  the  best  traditions  of  news  a  war  ended  i 
service.  says  so. 

“The  expenditures  dtiring  this  year  of  “Otily  such 


MELVILLE  E.  STONE, 

Will  .Arrive  in  New  York  S.atlrday  from  Paris 
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A.  (  UflTHKHS.  .-flitor  ami  inilillsi«-i  ..f  t'l.- 
Shu  FrHiK'Isf'M  in  a  4*a’)H<IUii 

hy  birth  hihI  h  *7t»  ^ra<!uMt«*  of  MHiiM  r:ii- 
v«*rKit.v.  M<>iitr<*Ml.  Ih*  prHrliciMl  law  in  t'aiiHilii 
until  June.  when  he  Joine<i  iiin  Itrother' 

in-law.  the  late  l.orint:  I’iekeriin:.  in  the  owner- 
ahip  an<l  tiiNiiaKetiietit  of  ,  the  San  F'ratieiHeo 
('all  and  Kvenlna  Itiilletin.  wiiieli  he  owned. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  IMekerinie  in  Mr. 

Crothers  pnrehaHed  the  Hnllefin  and  *?litaiiied 
the  flrKt  A»«>M'eiat**<l  I'rejss  leaned  wire  nervlee 
to  the  Faeitie  ('<iM«t  f<»r  liin  pn|K‘r.  He  in 

l»roniiiient  in  eivie  affairn  of  San  KraneiM'o  and 
Ik  <nie  of  thin  year’*  rtede  •*»  of  ttie  no’tdnatin'? 
con-  nitt«  e. 


Y^.\I.KXTINK  STIMKT  MiCr.ATCII  Y  Is  piih 
>i’*her  of  the  Siierainento  t('a!.‘  Hee.  lie 
was  lHn-n  in  Sarranieiit<»  Ancnst  -b.  l^r»7.  was 
ediieattHl  at  Santa  (’lara  (’olle^'e  and  heeaiiie 
pnldinher  of  the  SHcraiiiento  Hee  in  iss'i.  He  Is 
alM»  president  of  James  Met'latehy.  Ine.,  own 
iin:  tile  pajaT.  He  was  se<Tetary  and  general 
iitanauer  of  the  I'aeitlc  Asstsdated  I’ress  from 
1MH  to  HMNt  a:id  lias  served  eimtinnously  as  a 
director  of  the  present  Aswiclated  Press  since 
He  was  firesident  of  the  State  UtHdaiiia- 
tion  Hoard  In  ci>ar;;e  of  the  California  isirtion 
«»f  the  Sacramento  Hiver  flotsl  control  from  1012- 
17.  Involving:  an  expeniliture  of  O.tMKK  He 

has  li<>en  renominated. 


P  I-ANSING  KAY,  president.  fdit«tr  and  p«t>- 
*  lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  <;iid»e-I)emocrat. 
Is  another  of  the  reKiilarly  nominated  candi¬ 
dates  for  director.  Besides  he  has  the  nnaDl* 
nK>ns  aiip|s»rt  of  all  the  newspaper  puhlisliert 
of  his  city,  wim  are  desirous  of  havini:  repre- 
sentatUm  on  the  directorate  after  a  lai»se  of  a 
niiml>er  of  years.  Mr.  Uay  is  thirty-four  year* 
old.  one  of  the  .v«»unKest  men  at  the  head  of  « 
metnusditan  newspai»er  in  this  country.  His 
connection  witli  the  Glol>e-1>em<4*rat  hejnin  In 
a  minor  capacity  in  the  husiness  office  in  Hhi3. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Ololie  (Nmipany.  He  Is  a  native  of  St. 
I.<mls.  a  son  of  the  late  Sime«»n  Hay,  ^wht*  'vai 
se<Telary  and  business  manager  of  the  tllohe- 
I»em<K*rat.  ami  a  ciuisin  of  the  late  ('liarb-  H. 
McK«*e,  wliom  he  succeeded  to  tlie  presidency. 
He  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Puhlislier* 
.\ssr>ciHtion  and  recently  visited  Kimland  and 
France  as  a  of  the  British  ('cunniittee  on 

Information. 

(Continued  on  Page 


pRANK  P.  MacIXNNAN  is  efliPH-  an#  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal  and  one 
of  the  leadint:  liankers  and  capitalists  of  Kansas, 
lie  was  born  in  Sprincfiekl.  Ohio,  March  1,  lyAA. 
ami  served  on  the  stalT  of  the  Km|M»ria  (Kan.l 
Hailj  News  from  1^77  to  ISM)  and  as  part 
owner  from  to  1^85.  In  the  latter  year 

he  became  proprieUu*  and  e«Utor  of  the  Topeka 
State-  Journal.  was  a  vice  pn-sident  of  the 
AsHiK'iated  Press  in  IIUO-II.  Mr.  .Macljeniian 
was  one  of  the  orkaiiizers  of  the  Kansas  Fe<teral 
Reaerve  State  liank  and  is  still  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Als<i  he  is  at  present  president  of  the 
Kansas  Motel  Con.pany.  which  has  a  niillion- 
dollar  bulldini;  under  construction  in  T<»]K>ka. 
Putins  the  war  he  fcave  a  1ar»re  part  of  his 
time  to  the  dev.dt»!>inent  of  tlie  Mddiers  Trench 
Sc  Camp  newspaper  and  in  the  same  time  wrote 
a  book  called  **A  Kansan  in  New  York.**  Mr. 
M.icl.enr.aii  wrtll  be  nominated  for  director  from 
tbe  convention  floor,  bavin;;  l»een  assured  oT 
nun  y  votes  in  eddiUon  to  th<ee  si;:nin;;  the 
citcul.-r  petition  in  his  behalf. 


“Who’s  Who”  of  New  Candidates  for  A.  P.  Directors 


The  accompanving  “thumb-nail”  sketches  are  of  the  candidates  tor  places 
on  the  board’of  directors  of  the  A.  P..  excluding  the  men  who  have 
been  renominated  to  succeed  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  Messrs. 
Rook  and  McClatchy,  the  men  represent  “new  blood”  and  something  about 
their  “pasts”  is  naturally  interesting. 


V 


^  I).  MOKKIS  is  pioprict<»r  of  the  St.  J<»scph 

*  iMo.)  (;M/.ettc.  He  whm  Isiin  in  Hhiu, 


Novemi>«r  21,  lsd7.  went  to  Mis«ionri  wtun  fifteen 
years  of  aKc.  attemied  sr-ho<d  until  he  was 
twenty.  Tl  en  he  taught  sclusd  for  a  year.  His 
first  newspafter  experience  was  as  owner  and 
pnidisher  of  tbe  (Jiiitman  Ren^rd.  a  small  county 
fifiper  pntdished  in  NtKlaway  <Huinty,  MisMonri. 
S<’me  years  later  he  Itecame  tl»e  publisher  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  Tribune,  at  Trenton, 
w'&lch  he  sold  in  IfKICJ  to  purchase  the  St. 
Joseph  Gasette,  in  com|*any  with  E.  E.  B.  Mc- 
Kimsey.  now  of  the  Springfield  iMo.)  Republi¬ 
can.  and  G.  H.  I.arke.  now  attsistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  World.  In  a  few 
years  Mr.  Morris  purcliasetl  the  stock  of  iK»tli 
Messrs.  McKlmsey  and  Ijirke  and  lias  since 
l»een  the  sole  owner  of  the  gazette. 


IJERBERT  F.  Gl’XMSGX  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  kiMtW'ii  ami  highly  esteemetl  iiews- 
pa|>er  executives  in  .\merica.  Tiioiigh  be  lias 
long  been  a  member  of  tSe  .\ss<s‘iate<t  Press, 
be  has  never  held  an  office.  Xow,  however,  the 
nominating  coniuiittee  has  selectiMl  him  as  its 
candidate  on  the  Isiard  of  directors  to  succee«l 
Osw’ald  Garrison  Vlllanl.  rc-igned.  Mr.  Gunni¬ 
son  has  tieen  tiiisiness  manager  and  f»art  owner 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  since  tsj*7.  but  liis 
conne<‘tlon  w'ith  the  Eagle  dates  hack  to  iss-l. 
when  be  liecame  Its  legislative  corres|M»ndetit  in 
Altainy.  His  ex|»e)  lem-f  in  isith  editorial  and 
liiislness  end  of  newspaper  making  Itas  hel|»ed 
greatly  In  paving  the  way  for  the  progress  the 
Eagle  has  made  under  Mr.  (junnrson*K  guidance. 


QHARI.ES  A.  ROOK,  pnhlisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatcli.  is  certain  of  t»eing  nomi¬ 
nated  from  the  o<»nvention  flmir  to  succeed  hiiii- 
s*df.  He  has  served  for  a  nnmher  of  years 
iKith  as  a  director  and  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  .Mr.  Ibsik's  term  expired  this  year  and 
the  nominating  oomiiiittie  failed  to  sebot  him 
again  for  a  place  on  the  Isiard.  A.  E.  Branu. 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun.  who  was 
noininate«l,  has  declined  to  run  and  Joined  all 
the  other  Pittsburgh  pnh'ishers  and  admirers 
of  Mr.  Umik  in  insisting  that  he  lie  returned 
to  ids  old  place.  Mr.  Kook  is  bK>  well  known 
to  A.  P.  meiid»ers  to  need  my  iiitiasluction  or 
outline  of  his  <|Ut(1ificMtiotiK  for  re-nomination. 


TOHX  L.  STPHTEVAXT  Is  editor  and  pnl). 

lisher  of  the  Wausau  (WIs.)  Uecnrd  Herald. 
He  is  a  nutive  of  Wisconsin,  but  gainetl  hit 
first  newspafier  exi»erience  on  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  in  the  eighties  under  the  tutelage 
<if  Joseph  .K.  WheohK'k.  Frank  A.  Carl  and 
T.  Z.  ('owles.  He  published  a  country  we«‘kly 
at  Waupaca.  Wis..  for  eighteen  years  and  en¬ 
tered  the  daily  field  in  11*07  by  conaolMating 
the  tw’o  snial)  dailies  of  the  city  into  the  larger 
one,  now  represented  in  the  Record-Herald.  He 
Is  chairman  of  the  Central  Division  Advisory 
Hoard  of  tlie  A.  P.  and  president  (»f  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  League.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has  Just 
rtuindeil  out  D>rty  years  of  service  as  a  news- 
pai»er  man.  He  is  a  “regular**  ticket  nominee 
for  director. 


u  m 
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CHARTS  CIRCULATIONS 
OF  NEWSPAPERS 


Committee  Chairman  Rankin  Outlines 
New  and  Elaborate  Plans  at  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  of  Executive  Board 
of  A.  A.  A.  A.  in  Chicago 


Chicago,  April  10. — Newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  in  packages  and  Victory  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  were  two  outstanding  subjects 
considered  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  which 
closed  a  two-day  session  at  the  Hotel 
Blackstone,  here,  yesterday. 

The  report  on  the  national  advertising 
of  the  Victory  Loan,  which  was  then 
practically  completed,  was  considered 
with  a  view  to  extending  such  assistance 
as  was  possible  to  all  of  the  local  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  this  was  urged  upon  the  public 
in  general. 

When  the  Division  of  Advertising  was 
dissolved  by  the  government,  the  services 
of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  were  tendered  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Glass  for  the  Victory  Loan,  or 
any  other  government  activity  without 
pay. 

When  the  plans  for  the  Victory  Loan 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  Secretary- 
Glass  called  upon  President  Johns  of  the 
.American  .Association  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies  to  take  charge  of  the  national 
advertising  of  the  Victory  Loan.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  space  should  be  se¬ 
cured  by  Frank  R.  Wilson  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

Work  Rapidly  for  Loan 

To  carry  out  the  work,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  department  of  an  advertising 
agency  was  quickly  created  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  association.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  in  all  the  different 
cities  were  called  upon  for  copy  and  il¬ 
lustrations. 

The  agencies  were  ready  for  the  call 
and  within  six  days  the  compfeted  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  laid  down  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  were  instantly  approved  and 
every  line  of  space  available  to  the 
Treasury  Department  was  supplied  with 
approved  copy.  The  surprising  fact 
that  was  developed  in  the  report  was 
that  the  volume  of  advertising  running 
on  the  Victory  Loan  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
This  bears  out  in  a  striking  manner  the 
faith  expressed  by  Secretary  Glass  in 
the  abiding  patriotic  spirit  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

The  handling  of  this  advertising  had 
been  carried  out  so  promptly  that  it  was 
possible  to  announce  that  the  work  at 
headquarters  was  practically  completed 
on  .April  5,  and  would  l>e  wound  up  by 
.April  15. 

Charting  Newspaper  Circulations 

The  first  installment  of  the  report  of 
Chairman  Rankin  of  the  Newspaper 
Committee  on  charting  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations,  was  presented  at  this  meeting. 
This  work  has  been  described  as  putting 
newspaper  circulations  in  packages  so 
that  it  may  be  delivered  in  fixed,  exactly 
measured,  and  proved  quantities. 

This  chart  of  newspaper  circulations 
with  analysis  will  be  made  up  of  a  scries 
of  charts,  these  charts  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  tables  of  data  and  percentages. 

Chairman  Rankin  reported  that  when 
the  work  of  his  committee  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  would  show  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  by  cities,  by  tributary  territories, 
by  states,  by  sections  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  chart  covering  the  United  States. 

Each  of  these  charts  is  to  be  subdi¬ 
vided  to  show  degrees  of  intensity  of  a 
campaign  both  in  size  and  in  frequency 
of  the  advertisements. 


The  most  sir  k  ng  result  of  this  work, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  the  presentation  of 
newspaper  circulation  as  a  unified  na¬ 
tional  quantity.  The  use  of  newspapers 
I)y  thousands  will  be  as  easily  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  advertiser  as  a  newspaper 
presented  to  them  singly  today. 

Scientific  Cost-Finding 

O.  H.  Blackman  of  Blackman-Ross 
completed  and  presented  his  report  on 
“Scientific  Cost- Finding  in  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency.’’  This  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  important  steps  in  building  adver¬ 
tising  agency  efficiency  and  putting  more 
value  into  the  service  rendered  to  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  was  reported  that  the  standard  rate 
card  has  been  approved  by  97  per  cent 
of  the  publishers  generally  throughout 
the  L’nited  States.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  larger  newspapers  in  the  country  to¬ 
day  have  already  put  the  standard  rate- 
card  into  use  or  have  announced  their 
intention  to  do  so  immediately. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Hoard  of  the  .Association  is  to  be  held  at 
.Ashvillc,  N.  C.,  July  8  and  9.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Southern  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Publishers  and  also  some  of  the 
smaller  publishers’  organizations  in  that 
region. 

News-stands  for  the  Crippled 

.An  amendment  to  the  New-  York- 
City  ordnance  relating  to  the  granting 
of  new  licenses  for  newsstands  within 
stoop  lines  and  under  elevated  rail¬ 
road  stations  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  .Aldermen  to  open  an  ave¬ 
nue  of  self-support  to  disabled  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  and  those  physically 
handicapped  as  a  result  of  accidents 
or  disease  contracted  in  civil  pursuits. 
The  amendment  provides  that  here¬ 
after  all  newsstand  licenses,  except 
renew-als  of  existing  licenses  to  the 
same  person,  shall  be  issued  to  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  sohliers  and  sailors 
and  to  other  physically  handicapped 
persons. 


ARBITRATE  DISPUTES 
OVER  LABOR 


International  Board  Considers  Several 

Important  Questions  .Arising  in  News¬ 
paper  Plants — “Term  of  War” 
Definition  Rendered 

The  International  .Arbitration  Board, 
at  its  last  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  numerous  scales 
that  had  been  made  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  and  locals  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  with 
a  provision  that  they  be  put  into  effect 
for  the  duration  of  the  w-ar.  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  was  had  as  to  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  a 
statement  made  by  ex-President  Taft 
in  considering  the  same  question  in 
cases  brought  before  the  War  Labor 
Board  w-as  read,  in  w-hich  he  stated : 

“Now  it  is  objected  that  the  period 
during  which  this  contract  is  to  last  is 
ended.  The  term  fixed  is  ‘during  the 
period  of  the  war,’  It  is  objected  that 
there  is  an  armistice,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  that,  in  fact,  is  the  end 
of  the  war. 

“The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  that  peace  comes  and 
war  ends  when  the  president  has  pro¬ 
claimed  peace  under  a  treaty  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  L’ntil  then  war,  in  its  legal 
sense,  continues.” 

The  International  .Arbitration  Board, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  decided  that  the  above 
decision  as  to  the  close  of  the  war  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  board  when 
questions  are  brought  before  it  which 
rest  upon  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

.A  case  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  board  which  had  to  do  with  the 
reproduction  of  certain  matter  in 


Who’s  Who  of  New  Candidates  for  A.  P.  Directors 

(Continued  from  Page  12.) 


\iriIJdAM  HAMMOND  DOW  U  huninesn  man* 
ajfer  and  treasurer  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
ETonlng  Expreaa.  He  wan  lH>rn  In  Portland  in 
1862  and  on  heinff  graduated  from  the  Masaa- 
ebusetts  Institute  of  Technology  l>ecaiiie  b»>ok* 
keeper  and  cashier  of  the  Express  in  1S88. 
Afterwards  he  was  circulation  manatcer  for 
several  years  and  from  that  moved  up  Into  the 
office  of  business  manager  and  treasurer.  In 
1916  he  was  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
A.  P.  He  is  a  regular  selection  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 


A  N.  MrK.W  Is  geniral  manager  of  the  Salt 
Jjike  Triiuine.  a  position  which  he  has 
held  nearly  nine  Years,  during  which  time  the 
Trll  une  has  l>ecome  one  of  the  strong  pa|»ers 
In  the  West.  Ho  was  lM>rn  In  Canada  in 
and  was  .rraduated  frriu  rni’'erslt.v  'jf  Toronto 
in  DOO,  Prior  to  going  to  the  Tribune  he  was 
inaniging  editor  of  Salt  Lake  Herald  for  eleven 
years  and  liefore  that  did  reportorlal  work  in 
Chevene  and  Denver.  He  Is  a  'Tegular  ticket” 
leuuinee. 


Omaha,  Neb.  .As  the  .situatiuii  regard¬ 
ing  reproduction  in  this  case  was  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  was  occurring  in  various 
other  localities,  the  board  rendered  the 
following  general  decision: 

“It  is  the  decision  of  the  board  that 
type  matter  or  matrices,  reproduction  of 
which  is  required  within  a  time  limit 
fixed  by  local  agreement,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  such  work  to  be  done  at  overtime 
rates  when  the  local  union  is  unable  to 
furnish  men  to  do  such  work  in  the 
regular  hours  fixed  by  the  local  scale. 
The  inability  of  the  local  union  to  fur¬ 
nish  men  to  reproduce  such  type  matter 
or  matrices  during  regular  hours  and 
within  the  agreed  time  limit  shall  not 
eliminate  such  matter  from  reproduc¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  made  during  regu¬ 
lar  hours  and  at  regular  scale  rates  as 
soon  as  the  local  union  can  furnish  help 
to  do  the  work.” 

Chicago  Derision 

The  board  rendered  the  following  de¬ 
cision  jn  the  Chicago  controversy  re¬ 
garding  the  payment  of  overtime  rates 
for  certain  Sunday  work  done  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  No.  16; 

“Section  14  of  the  contract  under 
which  this  case  is  brought  says  in  part : 

‘‘Provided,  that  this  shall  not  apply 
to  men  regularly  employed  on  regular 
shifts  working  on  that  day. 

“.As  the  men  involved  were  not  regu¬ 
larly  employed  on  regular  shifts  on 
Sunday,  the  contention  of  the  union  is 
sustained. 

‘‘This  decision  shall  not  be  construed 
as  preventing  the  employers  from  in¬ 
creasing  the  Surtday  force  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  extras  as  mdy  be  neces¬ 
sary;  the  extra  men  so  employed  to  be 
paid  as  provided  in  section  15.” 

The  board  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
case  brought  from  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
which  the  abrogation  of  the  existing 
arbitration  agreement  was  sought : 

In  the  controversy  between  Portland 
Typographical  Union  No.  58  and  the 
publishers  of  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Telegram,  the  representatives  of  the 
publishers  submitted  the  following: 

‘‘Being  anxious  to  show  our  desire  to 
get  together  with  Portland  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  and  avoid  any  further  de¬ 
lay,  we  agree  to  make  an  offer  of  $6.50 
per  day  for  day  work  and  $7  for  night 
work. 

“This  scale  to  date  from  January  1, 
1919,  and  to  continue  for  one  year  with 
a  stipulation  that  papers  that  have  paid 
a  bonus  be  not  penalized  for  so  doing, 
but  that  all  bonus  money  paid  for  work 
after  January  1,  1919,  be  applied  toward 
the  new  increase. 

Portland  Dispute 

“Working  conditions  to  remain  un¬ 
changed  and  disputed  section  4  to  be 
stricken  from  the'  new’  contract. 

“Being  further  expressly  stipulated 
that  if  this  offer  is  not  accepted  it  be 
returned  to  us  and  not  be  used  to  preju¬ 
dice  our  case  before  any  future  arbitra¬ 
tion  board.’’ 

After  conferring  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  union  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  publishers,  the  board  made 
the  following  decision : 

“In  the  event  that  Typographical 
Union  No.  58  shall  reject  the  above 
proposal  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  publishers,  the  Internatoinal  Board 
decides  that  local  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings  shall  be  instituted  without  unneces¬ 
sary  delay.  .  .  . 

“The  award  shall  be  effective  from 
January  1,  1919,  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  back  pay  it  is  agreed  that  all  bonus 
money  paid  for  work  after  January  1, 
i919,  shall  be  applied  to  the  award.” 

(Continued  on  Page  59) 
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WARMS  LP  CONTEST 
FOR  A.  P.  DIRECTORS 


THEY’RE  COMING  HOME  VTCTORIOLS— BONDS  PAY  THE  WAY 


MacLennan's  Admirers  Will  Place  Him 
In  Nomination  From  Floor,  Along 
With  McClatchy  and  Rook — Braun 
Retires  in  Rook’s  Favor 


That  the  contest  for  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  more  lively  than  anyone 
had  anticipated  is  indicated  by  new  de¬ 
velopments. 

A  circular,  signed  by  sixteen  well- 
known  western  newspaper  editors  has 
just  been  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  A.  P.,  urging  that  Frank  P.  Mac- 
Lennan  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal  be 
chosen  one  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  MacLennan  was  not  one  of  the 
ten  candidates  named  by  the  nominating 
committee. 

in  the  circular  urging  his  candidacy 
is  printed  a  map  of  the  United  States 
on  which  is  indicated  by  dots  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  present  directors  of  the  A.  P., 
these  directors  being: 

Frank  B,  Noyes.  Washington,  D,  C; 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  Illinois;  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Rook, 
Pennsylvania;  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York;  Oark  Howell,  Georgia;  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  California ;  A.  C  Weiss, 
Minnesota;  Charles  Hopkins  Clark, 
Connecticut;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Washing¬ 
ton;  R.  M.  Johnston,  Texas;  D.  K. 
Town,  Kentucky ;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Ohio;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  (re¬ 
signed),  New  York;  John  R.  Rathom, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  MarLennan  Platform 

Commenting  on  this,  the  circular 
states : 

“It  is  thus  indicated  that  there  is  no 
memlier  of  the  present  board  of  <lirec- 
tors  located  north  of  Houston,  in  south¬ 
ern  Texas,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
director  of  the  Assodated  Press  resid¬ 
ing  in  this  territory,  about  half  of  the 
United  States,  wherein  are  now  about 
250  daily  papers  receiving  the  .Associated 
Press  report,  the  largest  number  of 
which,  in  any  one  of  the  .states  so 
located,  is  thirty-five  memberships,  in 
Kansas. 

“Under  the  new  law  only  one  director 
is  absolutely  required  to  be  from  New 
York  state. 

“Two  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Press,  Frank  P. 
MacLennan,  of  the  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  received  a  majority  of  the  individual 
ballots  of  the  memliers  and  would  have 
been  elected  a  director,  excepting  the 
established  rule  of  the  bond  vote. 

“The  individual  ballot  .stood  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Frank  B.  Noyes,  502;  .A.  C.  Weiss, 
388;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  387;  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  387;  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  332; 
W.  Y.  Morgan.  293;  John  R.  Rathom, 
282.  There  were  five  to  elect. 

“Including  the  vote  upon  the  bonds, 
the  votes  received  were  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Ochs,  3,306;  Mr.  Noyes,  3,266; 
Mr.  McLean,  3,180;  Mr.  Weiss,  2,747; 
Mr.  Rathom,  2,046 ;  Mr.  MacLennan, 
1,7%;  Mr.  Morgan,  1,570. 

“W’hile  Mr.  MacLennan,  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Board,  he  has  never  been  a  director. 
He  has  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

“In  view  of  the  situation,  a  number 
of  members  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  his  nomination  from 
the  floor  at  the  annual  meeting,  believ¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  MacLennan  stands  a  good 


Buy  the  Victory  Issue  For  yiational  Honor! 


W  S.  Official. 


Painting  by  W.  J.  Aylward,  A.  E.  F. 


show  for  election  inasmuch  as  there  are 
now  six  directors  to  be  chosen. 

"Trusting  that  you  will  bear  these 
facts  in  mind  and  act  as  your  judgment 
dictates,  we  are.” 

The  statement  is  signed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

Gardner  Cowles,  The  Register,  Des 
Moines;  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  The  Capi¬ 
tal,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  George  Krog- 
ness.  The  Tribune,  Minneapolis;  Don  C. 
.Seitz,  The  World,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y. ;  Marcellus  Murdock.  The  Eagle, 
Wichita.  Kan. ;  .S.  S.  Sherman,  The 
News,  Denver,  Colo. ;  C  harles  S.  Gleed, 
The  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Charles 
S.  Diehl,  The  Light,  San  .Antonio,  Tex. ; 
Victor  Rosewater.  The  Bee,  Omaha, 
Xeb. ;  Henry  M.  Pindell,  The  Journal, 
Peoria,  111.;  J.  C.  Seacrest,  The  State 
Journal,  Lincoln,  Xeb. ;  Horace  G. 
Whitney,  The  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake ; 
James  M.  Cox.  The  News,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Samuel  G.*  McCliir.e,  The  Tele¬ 
gram,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Charles  F. 
Scott,  The  Register.  lola,  Kan. ;  Fred¬ 
erick  P.  Hall,  The  lournal,' Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


Rook  Will  Be  Nominated 
There  also  has  been  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar,  signed  by  George  S.  Oliver,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  G.'izette-Times,  .Alexander  P. 
Moore,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader;  ,A.  E. 
Braun,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and 
Augustus  K.  Oliver,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Thronicle-Telegraith,  and  addressed  to 
members  of  the  A.  P.,  protesting  against 
the  elimination  by  the.  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  name  of  Col.  Charles  A. 
Rook  from  its  list  of  ten  candidates. 
The  circular  states: 

“The  term  of  Col.  Rook  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch  as  a  director  expires 


next  month.  For  the  past  seven  years. 
Col.  Rook  has  rendered  faithful  and  able 
.service  as  a  member  of  the  board  and 
if  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  his  fellow 
publishers  in  Pittsburgh,  by  whom  he  is 
greatly  respected  and  esteemed,  that  he 
be  re-elected  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
in  New  York. 

“Unfortunately,  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
failed  to  include  Col.  Rook’s  name  on 
their  ticket.  This  deficiency,  however, 
will  be  remedied  by  nominating  him 
from  the  floor  of  the  annual  meeting. 

“We  urgently  solicit  your  support  and 
vote  for  Col.  Rook  and  sincerely  believe 
that  the  number  of  members  who  will  be 
ready  to  extend  that  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service  in  the  past,  when 
the  situation  is  thus  made  known,  will 
assure  his  re-election  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote. 

“May  we  ask  you  to  advise  us  whether 
we  may  have  your  assistance  in  this 
matter  or,  in  case  you  do  not  expect  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  person,  will  you 
instruct  your  proxy  to  cast  your  vote 
for  Col.  Rook.  We  assure  you  of  our 
aplireciation  of  such  consideration  as 
you  may  find  consistent  to  give  this.” 

.Appended  to  this  is  a  surprise  in  the 
nature  of  a  note  signed  by  Mr.  Braun  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  in  which  he  declines 
the  nomination  for  director  given  him 
by  the  regular  nominating  committee. 

“In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Braun  writes,  “I  wish  to  add 
that  my  name  was  placed  on  the  ticket 
by  the  nominating  committee  as  one  of 
two  candidates  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
board  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Os¬ 
wald  Garrison  Villard. 

“I  am  not  a  candidate,  nor  did  I  solicit 
the  honor;  in  fact  the  purpose  of  the 


nominating  committee  was  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  me  until  the  announcement  of 
its  action. 

“I  shall  ask  that  my  name  be  with¬ 
drawn  when  the  meeting  convenes  and 
earnestly  request  that  all  my  friends 
give  their  support  to  Col.  Rook.” 

As  yet,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  circular 
has  been  Issued  in  favor  of  V.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  who, 
like  Mr.  Rook,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  who  was  the  only 
member,  except  Mr.  Rook,  not  approved 
as  a  condidate  for  re-election  by  the 
nominating  committee. 

McClatchy’g  Hat  in  Ring 

There  is  said  to  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  will  be  nominated  from 
the  floor  at  thf  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  convention. 

Mr.  McClatch}’,  who  has  been  in 
China  and  Japan  for  some  time  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  has  returned  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  he  has  informed  friends  that 
he  will  attend  the  convention. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  A. 
P.,  not  to  be  outdone  in  publ'city  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  MacLennan  and  Mr. 
Rook,  has  sent  a  letter  to  -A.  P.  mem¬ 
bers,  signed  by  I.  N.  Stevens,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  in  which,  without  mentioning  the 
names  of  Mr.  McClatchy  or  Mr.  Rook, 
it  explains  its  choice  of  candidates  for 
directors.  The  letter  reads : 

“Some  years  ago,  the  Associated  Press 
adopted  a  plan  by  which  it  was  believed 
there  might  be  some  wise  and  reason¬ 
able  rotation  in  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  to  that  end 
created  a  nominating  committee  to 
present  a  ticket  of  at  least  two  candi¬ 
dates  to  fill  each  vacancy. 

(Coutivued  on  Page  58.) 


A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERS  PACE  PROBLEMS 
CALLING  FOR  UNITY  OF  ACTION 


NOTHING  IS  RISKED  WHEN  YOU  BUY 
VICTORY  LIBERTY  BONDS 


Just  Postal  Legislation  Must  Be  Made  Imperative  Issue  in  New 
Congress — Events  of  Year  Have  Shown  Publishers  the 
Need  to  Fight  for  Economic  Justice 


The  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  will  assemble  in  convention  this  year 
with  a  new  consciousness  of  the  limitations  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  designate  “the  Power  of  the  Press."' 

A  year  ago,  after  a  memorable — and,  apparently,  successful — effort  to 
arrive  at  unity  of  view  and  of  purpose  in  the  matter  of  the  then-impending 
postal  rate  law,  expressed  in  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  operation  of  this  “unfair  and  oppressive’’  statute,  the  body  of  the 
membership  of  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Postal  Committee  had  but  to  apprise  the  Congress  of  the  will  of  the 
American  publishers  to  assure  speedy  relief. 

Power  of  Kitchin  vs.  the  Power  of  the  Press 

At  last  the  “Power  of  the  Press’’  was  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  A.  X.  P.  A. 
to  be  exerted  to  protect  press  interests!  will  discuss  this  year  the  proposed 
No  Congress,  it  was  believed,  could  standard  rate  card,  offered  by  the  A.  A. 
either  ignore  or  deny  the  demands  of  A.  A.  Labor  problems,  which  have 
the  publishers  of  America  for  economic  caused  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  in  the 
justice.  Hearings  were  held  at  Wash-  publishing  industry — calling  for  at  least 
ington.  The  case  of  the  publishers  was  one  general  conference  during  the  past 
ably  presented.  It  was  heard  with  cyn-  year— are  sure  to  occupy  a  good  deal 
ical  composure  by  the  members  of  the  of  the  convention’s  attention, 
great  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Relations  between  newspapers  and  ad- 
Chairman  Claude  Kitchin,  with  a  vision  vertising  agencies — including  policies  to 
of  the  functions  and  practical  needs  of  adopt  with  the  magazine-controlled 
newspapers  which  would  have  marked  agents ;  the  question  of  commissions  to 
the  mayor  of  Cliffville  (B.C.  4000)  as  agents  on  localized  national  advertising, 
dangerously  progressive,  delivered  a  se-  and  the  attitude  of  newspapers  toward 
ries  of  delectable  monologues  aimed  to  so-called  propaganda  advertising  are 
convince  the  publishers  that  they  were  live  topics  and,  if  time  permits,  will 
beggars  and  grifters,  Mr.  Kitchin  de-  doubtless  have  due  consideration, 
cided — decided  for  the  Congress  and  There  should  be  a  protest  uttered 
people  of  the  United  States — that  the  against  the  policy  of  secrecy  which  has 
“unfair  and  oppressive’’  postal  law  veiled  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace 
should  stand.  And  the  Kitchin  deci-  Conference  from  the  peoples  of  the 
sion  ruled!  world.  The  press  should  go  on  record 

The  “power  of  the  press’’  had  proved  as  united  in  its  support  of  the  policy  of 
to  be  about  as  potent  with  Claude  Kitch-  “open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at.” 
in  as  with  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia.  The  The  outlook  for  a  record  volume  of 
law  stands  to-day.  The  Senarte  decided  advertising  during  the  present  year  will 
that  it  should  be  abrogated  July  1,  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  newspaper  mak- 
1919.  Mr.  Kitchin  vetoed  that  decision,  ers.  In  spite  of  unprecedented  produc- 
.All  this  is  recent  history.  The  A.  N.  tion  costs  in  the  industry  the  prospect 
P.  A.  meets  this  year  to  consider,  among  for  an  era  of  progress  and  material 
many  other  things,  what  shall  be  done 
about  it.  There  is  one  spark  of  com¬ 
fort — to  some  it  is  but  doubtful  comfort 
— in  the  situation.  An  election  has 
changed  a  majority  to  a  minority  in  the 
Congress. 

But  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that 
the  new  majority  party  will  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  appeals  for  justice  to  the 
newspapers  UNLESS  THE  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  MAKE  A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 
OF  THE  QUESTION  OF  SECOND- 
CLASS  POSTAL  RATES  AND  SER¬ 
VICE. 

It  is  in  the  record  of  the  past  year, 
too,  that  the  news  print  manufacturers 
have  prevailed  against  the  publishers  in 
the  conflict  which  has  raged  between 
them  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
course  of  events  leading  to  the  present 
status  is  well  remembered.  The  failure 
to  give  authority  and  control  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  excessive  prices  for 
news  print  which  the  publishers  are  pay¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  economies 
which  have  been  forced  upon  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  use  of  news  print  have  served 
to  save  many  of  them  from  disaster. 

The  condition  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  is  a  subject  which  may  well  en¬ 
gage  the  consideration  of  this  conven¬ 
tion.  Editor  and  Publisher  has  brought 
about  an  investigation,  which  is  still  in 
progress,  of  scores  of  complaints  of  in¬ 
efficient  service.  The  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  has  promised  an 
early  report  on  these. 


Sketch  by  \V,  M.  Morgan,  A.  E.  F* 


lishers’  Association  wili  be' one  of  the  convention  will  be  called  belong  will  address  the  members,  as  is 

largest  ever  held  order  at  10  a.  m.  sharp  Wednesday  the  usual  annual  custom. 

Likewise,  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  and  will  continue  with  two  Thursday  evening  the  banquet  will 

manairer  of  the  A  N  P  A  save  hi«  sessions  a  day  until  Friday  afternoon,  take  place. 

records  indicate  the  same.  Especially  he  The  Advertising  Bureau  luncheon  will  Friday  unfinished  business  will  be 
says  the  number  of  tickets  purchased  ‘ake  place  Wednesday  at  12:30  p  m..  taken  up  and  the  annual  business  meet- 
for  the  annual  dinner  are  away  ahead  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  as  mg  ot  the  members  will  be  held,  winch 
of  the  same  time  last  year  '  as  oOO  reservations.  Fleming  New-  will  include  the  election  of  ofnetrs. 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  survey  '"^'d  Washington  Star,  chairman  'The  affairs  of  the  Advertising  Bureau 

of  the  past  year’s  work  of  the  A.  N.  adverti^ng  bureau  committee  will  receive  attenUon  at  Thursday  atter- 

P.  A.  and  forecast  of  the  future,  there  ,P''^fde.  The  official  guests  will  noons  session,  and  the  committee  in 

will  be  no  lack  of  topics  for  discussion.  >ncludc  the  presidents  of  the  A^  charge  for  the  ensuing  year  wall  be 

No  doubt  paper,  postage  and  labor  will  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  the  As-  named  by  the  new  president  Friday 

_ sociation  of  National  Advertisers,  the  afternoon. 

American  .Association  of  Advertising - 

Dinner  Plans  a  Secret  Agencies,  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New  Press  for  Birmingham  News 

-Although  all  eyes  are  on  the  annual  United  Press.  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  .April  15. — The 

dinner,  to  be  held  Thursday  night,  the  The  only  speakers  so  far  announced  Birmingham  News  has  purchased  from 
committee  in  charge  is  not  giving  out  are  Gerrit  Fort,  assistant  director  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  a  new 
one  word  of  what  will  happen.  The  traffic  for  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis-  octuple  press,  to  be  delivered  not  later 

program  is  being  kept  as  a  closely  tration,  and  Capt.  Paul  Perigord  of  the  than  August  20,  and  ready  for  operation 

guarded  secret.  All  that  is  certain  is  French  Military  Mission.  '  by  September  15.  The  cost  of  the  new 

that  it  will  be  held  in’  the  Grand  Ball-  At  the  afternoon  session,  the  A.  N.  P.  press,  with  electric  drive  and  control, 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday  A.  meeting  will  consider  general  sub-  will  be  in  excess  of  $50,000.  It  will  give 
evening  at  7  p.  m.,  being  preceded  by  an  jects,  with  postage  and  paper  being  fea-  to  the  News  a  battery  of  three  presses 
informal  reception  at  6.30  in  the  .Astor  tured.  of  the  most  modern  type  and  highest 

Gallery,  and  that  tickets  will  be  $7.50  Election  Friday  Afternoon  efficiency.  The  newcomer  will  make  it 

and  will  be  limited  to  “home  office”  rep-  Thursday  morning,  it  is  expected,  will  possible  to  print  180,000  papers  of  10  to 
resentatives  of  members.  be  devoted  to  labor  topics,  and  in  the  16  pages  per  hour.  This  will  be  the 
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DIRECTORY  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  AND  A.  P.  CONVENTION  DELEGATES 


Name  of  Paper 

Akron  Beacon  Journal . 


Alliance  Review 


Altoona  Tribune 


Anderson  Daily  Mail  . 


Augusta  Chronicle 


Aurora 


Binghamton  Press 


ISoston 


Chevenne  State  Leader 


Clarksburg  Telegram 


Columbus  State  Journal  .. 


Dallas 


Danville  Commercial  News  - 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader 


Dayton  Daily  News 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 
Detroit  Dailv  .\bend  Post  . 


Representative 

N.  Y.  .AddrcM 

.J.  H.  Barr\  . 

.Astor 

E.  A.  Neutzenholzer.  .Astor 

.A.  D.  Hecox . 

.Martinique 

.R.  C.  Hoiles  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.E.  E.  Campbell  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.J.  .Arbuckle . 

71  Broadway 

.Wm.  J.  Kline  . 

Martinique 

Gardiner  Kline . 

.Martinique 

.W.  A.  Bower . 

200  Fifth  avenue 

.G.  P.  Browne  . 

225  Fifth  avenue 

.J.  M.  Emerson . 

.H.  G.  Spaulding _ 

Mc.Alpin 

.E.  W.  Corroll . 

Pennsylvania 

.R.  S.  Carver . 

.Martinique 

.  B.  Phinizy . 

Commodore 

..A.  M.  Snook . 

.Martinique 

.(ien.  Felix  .Agnus  .. 

Waldorf 

J.  G.  Newson  . 

Waldorf 

W.  M.  Scott . 

.Astor 

.Herbert  Wvle  . 

.Astor 

J.  E.  Lutz  . 

.Astor 

Dan  A.  Carroll - 

Resident  of  N.  Y. 

1'.  D.  Webb  . 

.Astor 

.H.  C.  Black  . 

Biliinore 

F.  R.  Kent  . 

Billmore 

W.  F.  Schmick  - 

Biltmore 

P.  Patterson . 

Billmore 

J.  T.  Lyons . 

Biltmore 

.  F.  E.  Ijingley  . 

Martin  iipie 

.  A.  L.  Miller  . 

.  R.  H.  Booth  . 

Biltmore 

.  D.  W.  Worthington. 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  R.  E.  Bennett . 

Martinique 

.E.  W.  Barrett . 

Vanderbilt 

.E.  .A.  Westfall . 

Commodore 

.J.  R.  Watts . 

Commodore 

.J.  W.  Milligan  _ 

Mc.Alpin 

.  .A.  S.  Barnes . 

.  Herl)ert  F.  Gunnison 
Ed.  G.  Martin 

7 

R.  M.  Gunnison 
.E.  H.  Butler . 

Biltmore 

J.  Melia  . 

Mc.Alpin 

.J.  K.  Heslet  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  R.  K.  Gill)ert . 

Peuiis>  Ivania 

.G.  F.  .Millen  . 

.Astor 

.C.  R.  Long . 

Waldorf-.\storia 

.  R.  Leigh  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.\'.  F.  l^wson . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  B.  Woodward.... 

.Astor 

H.  L.  Rogers . 

V'anderbilt 

J.  F.  Kelly  . 

Waldorf-.\storia 

.  D.  E.  Town . 

Martinique 

.H.  W.  Brown . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.J.  J.  Devine  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  E.  H.  Baker  . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

.R.  C.  Wright . 

Vanderbilt 

.R.  F.  Wolfe  . 

Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Mr.  Rolfe  . 

Martinique 

E.  S.  Underhill  .... 

Martinique 

.  E.  B.  Doran  . 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  Dcalev . 

.  Waldorf-Astoria 

. .  E.  J.  Kiest . 

.  Mc.Alpin 

..W.  J.  Parrett . 

.  Martinique 

.  F.  D.  Throop . 

.  Martinique 

.  E.  P.  Adler . 

.  Martinique 

..R.  B.  Mead . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

O.  Harrington  . 

.  Waldorf-Astoria 

.  L.  Young.  Jr . 

.  Commodore 

.  G.  Cowles  . 

.  Martinique 

..A.  Marxhausen  _ 

.  Woodstock 

.  W.  H.  Pettibone  . . . 

.  .Astor 

.  Miss  .A.  F.nsiall _ 

.  241  Central  Park  W. 

Name  of  Paper 

Fort  Smith  Times  Record.... 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
F'ort  VVavne  News-Sentinel  .. 


Representative  N.  Y.  Address 

. J.  F.  De  .Aue . Martinique 

. L.  G.  Ellingham  ....  W^aldorf-.Astoria 

. C.  F.  Bickiiell . St.  James 


S4th  street 


Dover  Reporter  . 

.  .E.  Bixler  . 

. .  In  the  service 

Duluth  Herald  . • 

. .  .A.  C.  Weiss  .... 

. .  Commodore 

Easton  Free  Press  . 

.  .C.-N.  Andrews  .. 

. .  Hermitage 

E.  Dalrymple  . . . 

. .  Hermitage 

Elizabeth  Journal  . 

■A.  S.  Crane . 

. .  Martinique 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

. .  W.  J.  Copeland  . 

. .  Martinique 

F.  E.  Tripp . 

. .  Martinique 

El  Paso  Morning  Times  . 

. .  E.  C.  Davis  .... 

. .  Martinique 

El  Paso  Herald  . 

..J.  C.  Wilwarth  . 

. .  Mc.Alpin 

Erie  Dailv  Times  . 

. .  John  J.  Mead  . . . 

. .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Fargo  Forum  . 

. .  N.  B.  Black . 

. .  Majestic 

Fort  Smith  Southwest  .American... 

. .  P.  .M.  Walker  . . 

. .  Martinique 

Galveston  News  . J.  D.  Lorentz  . 728  Tribune  Bldg. 

Geneva  Daily  Times  . W'.  A.  Gracey  . Martinique 

G.  B.  Williams  . Martinique 

Glens  Falls  Post  Star . A.  P.  Irving . Martinique 

Gloversville  Leatler  Republican . F.  L.  Rogers  . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  H.  Mills  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Greenville  Daily  News  . B.  H.  Peace  . San  Remo 

Guthrie  Daily  Leader . L.  G.  Niblack . Savoy  j 

Hanover  Evening  Sun  . H.  B.  Hostetler . Martinique 

Harrisburg  Patriot  . R.  M.  H.  Wharton. ..  Commodore 

Hartford  Courant  . C.  H.  Clark . Commodore  or 

L’niversity  Club 

Haverhill  Gazette  . R.  L.  Wright . Martinique 

Houston  Chronicle  . M.  E.  Foster  . Commodore 

Houston  Post  . L.  J.  Van  Laeys  ....  Astor 

R.  M.  Johnston  ....Imperial 

Indianapolis  News  . H.  U.  Brown  . Commodore 

Indianapolis  Star  . D.  E.  Town  . Martinique 

C.  Shaffer  . Yale  Club 

E.  Bross  . Commodore 

B.  I'.  Lawrence . .Astor 

J.  .A.  Harvey  . .Astor 

H.  Guthrie  . Astor 

C.  A.  Segner . Commodore 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  . H.  M.  Hall  . Martinique 

Johnstown  Democrat  . W.  W.  Bailey,  Sr. ..  Pennsylvania 

\V.  W.  Bailey,  Jr....  Pennsylvania 

Joplin  Globe  . K.  E.  Bruns . Martinique 

P.  R.  Coldren  . Martinique 

Joplin  News-Herald  . P.  E.  Burton  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  . I'.  F.  Rowe . Martinique 

Knoxville  Sentinel  . C.  B.  Johnson  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader  Press...  F.  H.  Burgess  . Martinique 

Lancaster  Examiner  . C.  Coffin  .  • 

l.ancastcr  Intelligencer-News  Journal  John  F.  Steinman. ..  Martinique 

H.  C.  Carpenter  ....Martinique 

l.ansing  State  Journal  . C.  N.  Halsted . Martinique 

Lewiston  Sun  . L.  B.  Costello  . Martinique 

Lexington  Herald  . C.  I.  Stewart  . Waldorf-.Astoria 

^  I).  Breckinridge  ....  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Lima  News  . L.  S.  Galvin  . San  Remo 

Lima  Times-Democrat  . W.  J.  Galvin  . San  Remo 

Lincoln  Daily  Star  . L.  B.  Tobin  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal . J.  C.  Seacrest  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Little  Rock  Democrat  . . E.  E.  Clarke  . Commodore 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  . M.  F.  Ihmscn . Belmont 

Los  Angeles  Express  . F.  W.  Kellogg . Belmont 

Los  -Angeles  Times  . H.  Chandler  . Astor 

I.  R.  Smith  . Astor 

I»uisville  Herald . C.  F".  Gladfelter . Martinique 

Louisville  JournaJ  &  Times  . A.  B.  Krock . Waldorf-Astoria 

R.  W.  Bingham  ....  Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville  Evening  Post  . W.  W'.  Stouffer . Commodore 

R.  G.  Knott  . Commodore 

I-owell  Courier-Citizen  . H.  W.  Rice . Commodore 

W.  G.  Spence  . Commodore 

S.  F.  Whipple  . Commodore 

Lowell  Sun  . J.  H.  Harrington  ....  Martinique 

Lynn  Evening  Item  . C.  H.  Hastings  . Commodore 

Macon  Telegraph  . W.  T.  Anderson  ....Commodore 

Madison  Courier  . C.  H.  Rembold  ) 

Madison  Democrat  . O.  D.  Brandenberg 

Manchester  Union-Leader  . J.  A.  Mehling  . Martinique 

Marietta  Register-Leader  . J.  Kaiser  . Knickerbocker 

Martinsburg  Journal  . Max  von  Schlegell. . .Waldorf-Astoria 

Meadville  Tribune  . W.  I.  Bates . 1000  Park  avenue 

care  of  S.  S.  Terry 

Meriden  Morning  Record . E.  E.  Smith  . Commodore 

W.  A.  Kelsey . Holland  House 

W.  C.  Smith . Commodore 

Middletown  Times-Express  . H.  H.  Knickerbocker.  Continental 

Milwaukee  Journal  . H.  Grant  . Commodore 

Minneapolis  Journal  . H.  V.  Jones . Commodore 

•  VV'.  S.  Jones  . Commodore 

Minneapolis  Tribune  . J.  S.  McLain  . Waldorf-Astoria 

G.  Pierce . Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  G.  Krogness . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Moline  Dispatch  . J.  Sundine . Waldorf-Astoria 

Montreal  Star  . W.  S.  Marson . .Astor 

Muscogee  Daily  Phoenix  . T.  Bixby  . New  Pennsylvania 

E.  K.  Bixb.v . 

Nashua  Telegraph  . B.  E.  Warren . McAlpin 

Nashville  Tennessean  . J.  H.  .Allison  . Martinique 


I' 
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Representative 


N.  y.  Address 


Name  of  Paper 

Newark  tall  . Returns  to  Newark  Waldorf-Astoria 

P.  II.  Baldwin  . Louis  Hannoch  .. 

Newark  Ledger  . L.  T.  Russell 

Newark  News  . E.  W.  Farrell 

F'.  L.  McShane 
J.  W.  Maynard 

New  Bedford  Standard-Mercury . B.  H.  Anthony . Vale  Club 

G.  A.  Hough  . Martinique 

J.  T.  Murray  . Martinique 

New  Bern  Sun  . O.  G.  Dunn  . Mc.Mpin 

New  Castle  Herald  . Bert  1’.  Kline 

New  Haven  Register  . J.  Day  Jackson . Collingwood 

New  Haven  Times  Leader  . W.  A.  Hendrick  ....Martinique 

New  Haven  Union  . Troup  . Martinique 

New  I^ndon  Day  . T.  Bodenwein . Holland  House 

New  Orleans  States  . R.  F'wing  . Martinique 

New  Orleans  Tiines-Picayune . D.  1).  Moore  . Waldorf-Astoria 

.  L.  K.  Nicholson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

H.  Mclnerney  . Breslin 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  . C.  Deuel  . Commodore 

N.  1'.  Maddever  ....  Commodore 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  . S.  L.  Slover  . Commodore 

North  Adams  Herald  . T.  A.  Haggerty 

North  Adams  Transcript  . J.  A.  Hardman . Martini(iue 


Oakland  Tribune  . J.  R.  Knowland  . \stt)r 

Oklahoma  Daily  Oklahoman  . E.  K.  Gaylord . \  anderbih 

Okmulgee  Democrat . G.  G.  Martin . McAlpin 

Omaha  Daily  Bee . V.  Rosewater . Commodore 

Omaha  Herald  . H.  Dourly  . Martinique 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  . ' . O.  J.  Hardy . Martinique 


Passaic  News  . G.  M.  Hartt . V  anderbilt 

Pawtucket  Times  . C.  O.  Black . Hermitage 

VV.  F'.  Binford  . Hermitage 

Peoria  Journal-Transcri|)l  •. . H.  M.  Pindell . Commodore 

C.  P.  Slane  . Commodore 

Perth  Amboy  News  . D.  P.  Olmstcad  . St.  James 

J.  L.  Clevenger . St.  James 

Philadelphia  Press  . (jeo.  M.  March . D.  K.  F.  Club 

30  W.  44th  St. 

Philadelphia  Record  .  R.  Stewart  . Commodore 

M.  F’.  Hanson  . Commodore 

r’hoenix  .Arizona  Gazette  . J.  P.  McKitmey&Son. 334  F'ifth  avenue 

Pittsburg  Dispatch  . C.  Rook  . Commodore 

C.  R.  Sutphen  . Commotlore 

Pittsburg  Leader  . .\.  I’.  Moore . Waldorf- .Astoria 

Pittsburg  Post  &  Sun  . .A.  F'.  Braun  . St.  Regis 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  . K.  B.  Miller  . Holland  House 

Port  Jervis  Utiioti  . F'.  R.  Salmon 

Portland  Express  &  Advertiser'. . W.  H.  Dow . Martinique 

Portland  Oregonian  . ,.C.  .A.  Alorden  . Waldorf-Astoria 

Pottsville  Republican  . J.  H.  Zerbey . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  L.  Clifford  . Waldorf-.Astoria 


Providence  Journal  . J.  R.  Rathom . Biltmore 

■A.  Stone  . Biltmore 

E'.  S.  llortoti . Commodore 

Poughkeepsie  Star . .A.  S.  Parks . Waldorf-Astoria 


yuincy  Journal  . J.  R.  Wheeler 


Raleigh  Times  . J.  .A.  Park . Matihattati  Square 

Reading  Telegram  &  News  Times . D.  H.  Miller . Room  711  W.  34th  st 

Richmond  Jourtial  . S.  T.  Clover . Manhattan  Square 

W.  C.  Wymati . Manhattati  Square 

Richmond  News  Leader  . J.  S.  Bryan  . Commodore 

1 ).  S.  I 'reemati . Commodore 

R.  J.  Hess  . Commodore 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  . Martinique 

Rochester  Times-Union . F’.  E.  (lannett . Martinique 

F'.  R.  Davenport . Manhattan  Square 

Rockford  Morning  Star . R.  S.  Chapman . St.  James 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram . J.  L.  Horne,  Jr . San  Remo  or  Empire 

Rome  Sentinel  . A.  C.  Kessinger . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.A.  R.  Kessinger . Waldorf-.Astoria 


Name  of  Paper 

Representative 

N.  Y.  Address 

Scranton  Limes  . 

,  ..E.  J.  Lynctt . 

Commodore 

J.  E.  Bradlev  . 

Commodore 

R.  E.  Buvinger  . 

Commodore 

Seattle  Post-Intelligenccr  . 

,  ..C.  Nettleton  . 

Plaza 

Seattle  Times  . 

.  ..J.  Blethen  . 

.Astor 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

. ..W.  H.  Sammons - 

Commodore 

South  Bend  News  Times  . 

.  ..J.  M.  Stephenson _ 

.Astor 

Spartanburg  Herald  . 

...W.  W.  Holland . 

-Albemarle 

Spokane  Spokesman- Review'  . 

. ..W.  H.  Cowles  . 

200  F'ifth  avenue 

Springfield  Leader  . 

.  ..H.  S.  Jewell  . 

Me  Alpin 

J.  M.  Acuffv  . 

Mc.Alpin 

Springfield  News  Record  . 

.  ..J.  D.  Stern  . 

, Springfield  State  Register  . 

. .  .T.  Rees  . 

Martinique 

Springfield  Sun  . 

.  ..W.  A.  Myers  . 

Vanderbilt 

Springfield  Union  . 

.  ..M.  S.  Sherman  . 

,  .Martinique 

J.  D.  Plummer  . 

,  Martinique 

Superior  Telegram  . . 

...S.  Buchanan  . 

.  Mc.Alpin 

Taunton  Dailv  Gazette  . 

...W.  H.  Reed  . 

.  Martinique 

F.  E.  Johnson  . 

.  Martinique 

Texarkana  Texarkanian  . 

. . .  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the 

.Arkansas  Dem.  . , 

.  Little  Rock 

Toledo  Blade  . 

...G.  Patterson  . 

.  Commodore 

Topeka  Dailv  Capital  . 

...Senator  .A.  Capper., 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

M.  Morrow  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  C.  F'eclev  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Topeka  .State  Journal  . 

. . .  F.  P.  Maclennan  . . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Toronto  Globe  . 

...W.  G.  Jaffrav  . 

.  Veree  &  Conklin, 

W.  P.  Morse  . 

Headquarters  it 

Wm.  F'indlev  . 

.  N.  Y. 

Toronto  Mail  &  Empire  . 

_ J.  S.  Douglas  . 

.  Martinique 

G.  F'.  Scroggle  .... 

.  Martinique 

Toronto  Dailv  Star . 

,  ...J.  E.  .Atkinson  .... 

.Commodore 

Troy  Record  . 

.  ...1).  B.  ,Plum  . 

.  Commodore 

Tulsa  Democrat  &  Times  . . 

,  ...V.  L.  Smith  . 

.  Martinique 

Tulsa  World  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Ulica  Herald-Dispatch  . . 

. . . .  J.  C.  Eulmer  . 

.  Martinique 

Utica  Press  . 

, . . .  VV  .  V.  Jones  . 

.  Holland  House 

L’tica  Observer  . . 

....Prentiss  Bailey  .... 

.  .Ansonia 

Warren  Tribune  . 

....Mrs.  Z.  H.  Dcming. 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Washington  Post  . 

. V.  1).  .Marks  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Washington  Star  . . 

_ F'.  B.  Noves  . 

Washington  Times  . 

....E.  D.  .Shaw  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

E.  C.  Rogers  . 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Waterburv  .American  . 

. . . .  .A.  R.  Kimball  . 

Waterburv  Republican  . 

- VV.  J.  Pape  . 

.  University  Club 

1.  B.  .Mvers  . 

.  Martinique 

Wausau  Record  Herald  . 

. . . .  J.  L.  Sturtevatit  . . . 

, .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

Westerlv  Sun  . 

...  ..G.  B.  Utter  . 

, .  Pennsylvania 

W.  B.  Utter . 

.  Pennsylvania 

Wheeling  Register  . 

....W.  L.  Brice  . 

. .  Commodore 

Wichita  Beacon  . 

. .  Mc.Alpin 

Williamsport  Gazette  &  Bulletin  . 

. . . .  H.  R.  Laird  . . 

, .  Astor 

Williamsport  Grit  . 

. . . .  D.  Lamade  . . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

C.  D.  Lamade  . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilmington  FNerv  Evening  . 

. ...\V.  P.  Metten . . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Wilmington  News  . 

_ E.  L.  Havnes . 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

Worcester  Gazette  . 

_ G.  F.  Booth . 

. .  Martinique 

York  rtispatch  . 

. . .  .W.  L.  Taylor . 

. .  Mc.Alpin 

York  Gazette  &  Daily . 

. . . .  J.  W.  Git't  . 

. .  Martinique 

.A.  C.  Wiest  . 

. .  Martinique 

Youngstown  Telegram  . 

.....S.  G.  McClure  ... 

. .  Commodore 

Youngstow'n  Vindicator  . 

. . . .  W.  O.  Brown  .... 

. .  Astor 

Zanesville  Times  Recorder  . 

....W.  D.  Lutick  .... 

. .  Waldorf-Astoria 

WALKER  AND  MARKS  PROMOTED  GEN.  TAYLOR  OFFERS  AIR  PRIZE 


Brisbane  Advances  Two  of  Hia  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  Elxecntives 


Sacramento  Bee  . V’. 

W 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat . E. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . A. 

St.  Louis  Republic . M. 

Salt  I^ke  City  Deseret  News . H. 

San  .Antonio  Express . F. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle . M. 

San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  . . J. 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian . J. 

Savannah  News  . F. 

Schenectady  Gazette . A. 

Schenectady  Union-Star  . F. 

Scotland  Neck  Commonwealth  . R. 


S.  McClatchy . Prince  George 

.  H.  James . Prince  George 

L.  Ray . ..Waldorf-.Astoria 

G.  Lincoln  . Breslin 

P.  Linn . .Astor 

G.  Whitney . Waldorf-.Astoria 

G.  Huntress,  Jr _ Commodore 

,  H.  DeA'oung. . . .  Ritz-Carlton 

O.  Hayes . Commodore 

K.  Walbridge . Biltmore 

G.  Bell  . Commodore 

N.  Liecty  . Murray  Hill 

R.  Champion . 

Y.  Shacken . Waldorf-Astoria  or 

Imperial 


Scranton  Republican  . W.  J.  Pattison  . Commodore 


W.vsHiNGTOx.  .April  14. — .Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  publisher  of  the  Times,  announced 
today  the  appointment  of  Fred  .A. 
Walker,  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
to  a  position  of  association  with  Mr. 
Brisbane  "in  the  general  management  of 
his  newspapers  and  other  interests.” 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  connected  with 
the  Washington  Times  for  many  years. 
He  will  lie  succeeded  as  managing  editor 
by  Avery  Marks,  Jr.,  who  has  held 
various  editorial  positions  with  the 
Times  under  the  ownership  of  Frank  A. 
Munsey  and  its  present  publisher.  Mr. 
Marks  holds  high  rank  among  the 
younger  generation  of  newspapermen  in 
the  capital.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  His  most  recent  position 
was  that  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Walker. 


Afhls  Cup  to  Pulitser  Trophy  and  Others 
For  Longest  Flight 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  12. — Gen.  Chas. 
H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Globe,  has 
offered  a  trophy  to  be  awarded  to  an 
aviator  who  flies  the  longest  distance 
from  any  point  in  New  England  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  during  the  second  Pan- 
.American  .Aeronautic  Convention  and 
Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City  in  May. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  de¬ 
sign  or  size  of  the  airplane,  and  the 
only  rule  is  that  the  flight  shall  be  made 
without  stop.  It  may  be  over  the  land 
or  water,  or  both. 

.Another  of  the  eight  trophies  to  be 
competed  for  during  the  convention  is 
the  Pulitzer  Trophy,  offered  by  Ralph 
and  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York 
World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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PLAN  A  FINE  ARRAY 
OF  EXHIBITS 


Printers'  Ink  Scents  Waldorf  As  Publish* 
ers  Gather — No  Operating  Machinery 
This  Year — Twenty  Supply  Ex¬ 
hibitors  Engage  Quarters 


The  tir't  floor  of  the  great  Fifth 
Avenue  hostelrj,  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
again  takes  on  the  fragrance  of  print¬ 
er’s  ink  in  anticipation  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  newspaper  men  associated 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  herewith  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  convenience  and  guidance 
of  its  readers  a  diagram  comprehending 
the  arrangements  for  the  delegates  and 
for  the  many  trade  exhibitors. 

No  Machinery  Exhibits 

There  is  little  change  in  the  usual 
layout,  except  that  the  mechanical  sup¬ 
ply  exhibitors  with  one  accord  have  this 
year  decided  to  refrain  from  setting  up 
machinery  and  putting  it  into  motion, 
as  heretofore,  but  instead  will  make  less 
pretentious  exhibits,  their  salesmen  en¬ 
tering  into  the  spirit  of  hospitality  at 
the  hotel  and  depending  upon  delegates 
who  may  be  interested  in  seeing  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  to  visit  established  New  'York 
salesrooms. 

Syndicate  men  will  show  their  wares 
in  wondrous  array. 

The  Grand  Ball  Room,  scene  of  many 
brilliant  assemblages  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  will  serve  again  as  the  gathering 
place  for  the  luncheons  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  the  Advertising  Bureau 
of  the  A.  X.  P.  A;  and  for  the  great 
final  banquet  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  The 
Astor  Gallery,  as  usual,  will  see  the 
business  sessions  of  both  organizations. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  established  in 
its  accustomed  place.  Room  116,  the 
latch-string  out  for  all  the  friends  from 
all  the  states.  There  will  be  on  display 
charts  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  statistical 
findings  as  to  the  amazing  development 
of  newspaper  advertising  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  striking  figures  con¬ 
cerning  comparative  costs  and  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  in  contradistinction  to  rival  and, 
we  contend,  less  efficient  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  facts  which  have  been  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  weekly  columns  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “How  may  we  better  serve?” 
will  be  Editor  &  Publisher’s  query  to 
newspaper  men  visiting  at  Room  116. 

List  of  Exhibitors 

.\mong  the  exhibitors  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  space  are  the  following;  Syracuse 
Smelting  Works,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Service.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  Central 
News  Photo  Service,  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Company,  Photographic 
News  Service,  F.  J.  Haskin,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  World  Color 
Printing  Company,  The  Fourth  Estate, 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Cox 
Multi  Mailer,  Lanston  Monotype,  Mc- 
Gure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Intertyrpe 
Corporation.  Pollard  &  Ailing  and  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company. 


Pittabnrgh  Publishers  Elect 

Pittsburg,  April  12. — The  Pittsburg 
Publishers  Association  has  elected 
David  B  Smith,  president,  and  Edward 
Hope,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Elmer  R.  Stoll  is  secretary.  Mr.  Smith 
is  treasurer  of  the  Gazette-Times  and 
Chronicle-Telegraph  and  Mr.  Hope  is 
business  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Leader. 


Floor  Plan  of  Publishers’  Conventions  at  Waldorf-Astoria 


A*  Dinner 


J'ne/ting  THIRTY-ThflRD  STREET  Co. 


PUT  NEWS  PRINT  CASE 
UP  TO  PALMER 


Publishers  Say  He  Is  Obliged  to  Take  Up 

Gregory's  Responsibilities  As  ’Their 
Trustee  in  Price  Agreement — 

Ask  For  Fair  Play 

.''ince  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recently  refused  to  reopen  the  news 
print  price  investigation  on  the  request 
of  the  publishers,  because  it  considered 
the  appropriation  at  its  disposal  was 
not  large  enough  to  meet  the  expense, 
the  publishers  have  referred  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  .Attorney-General  Palmer.  Until 
he  announces  his  decision,  nothing  will 
be  done. 

The  publishers  carried  their  case  to 
the  .Attorney-General  because,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  paper  makers 
in  November,  1917,  .Attorney-General 
Gregory  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
trustee  for  the  publishers. 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  should  set 
prices  until  three  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  any  differences  over  the 
Trade  Commission’s  decisions  would  be 
considered  by  the  Federal  Courts  as  to 
their  fairness. 

The  provision  was  made  that  hear¬ 
ings  would  be  given  by  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  whenever  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  belief  that  prices 
ought  to  be  raised  or  lowered. 

.Ask  Only  For  ’Their  Rights 

The  manufacturers  exercised  this 
right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  and  in  obtaining  several  revi¬ 
sions  in  prices. 

Tn  December,  the  publishers  declared 
they  had  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  price  they  were  paying  since  last 
July  w'as  not  warranted  by  the  costs  of 
news  print  manufacture.' 

They  presented  their  claim  to  the  then 
.Attorney-General  Gregory,  who  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which,  after  short  consid¬ 
eration,  did  not  deny  that  the  publish¬ 


ers  had  ground  for  a  reopening  of  the 
investigation,  but  said  it  could  not  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  because  of  shortage 
of  money.  There  the  case  has  rested 
for  the  past  month. 

In  the  meantime  .Attorney-General 
Gregory  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
.Attorney-General  Palmer.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  contend  that  the  .Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  no  matter  who  he  is,  is  obligated 
by  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Gregory  to 
continue  as  their  trustee  on  the  paper 
price  case. 

Squarely  Up  to  Palmer 

Therefore  they  have  put  their  case 
.squarely  up  to  Mr.  Palmer.  They  take 
the  ground  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  failure  to  act  because  of  lack 
of  money  represents  the  failure  of  an 
arm  of  the  Government  to  function, 
which  should  not  be.  They  contend 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play  if  nothing 
else,  they  should  have  the  same  right 
to  have  their  case  re-heard  that  was 
enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  and  that 
lack  of  money  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  Trade  Commission’s  refusal  to 
act. 

The  publishers  intend  to  fight  the 
matter  to  the  end. 

F.  T.  C.  Action  Deplored 

.A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  .April  10,  says : 

“We  further  deplore  the  action  of  the 
Commission  as  a  breach  of  its  specific 
obligation  under  agreement  between 
manufacturers  and  publishers,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  Commission’s  repudiation  of 
its  obligation  is  so  unmistakably  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ethics  of  justice  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  bringing  of  the  entire  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  established,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  agreements  through 
and  under  and  by  the  Government  and 
its  branches  are  just  as  binding  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  fulfilment  here  at  home  among 
.American  manufacturing  interests,  as 
the  covenants  our  Government  is  now 
giving  to  foreign  nations  abroad. 

“We  furthermore  urge  all  newspaper 
publishers  for  the  protection  of  their  in¬ 


terests,  to  join  in  protest  against  the 
grossly  unjust  and  unwarranted  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  by  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  act,  and  to  lend  united  support 
through  the  newsprint  paper  committee 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  to  the  accomplishment  of 
prompt  redress  and  equity  to  all  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Bracken  and  Walsh  Out 

In  the  meantime  several  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Federal  Tradv 
Commission  that  will  not  serve  to  help 
matters  along,  provided  that  body  is 
ordered  to  reverse  its  decision.  Secre- 
tarj'  L.  L.  Bracken  and  John  Walsh, 
first  chief  counsel  to  the  commission, 
have  resigned.  Both  served  throughout 
the  long  newspaper  print  inquiries  and 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  To  have  their  successors  be¬ 
come  fully  in  touch  with  the  case  will 
take  quite  a  while. 


For  Harmony  in  Canada 
Montreal,  April  11.  —  Newspaper, 
pulp,  paper  and  lumber  interests  are 
represented  on  the  newly  appointed  Can¬ 
adian  commission  to  investigate  indus¬ 
trial  relations  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  better  harmony  between  capital 
and  labor.  Chief  Justice  Mathers  of 
Manitoba  is  chairman.;  Senator  Smeaton 
White,  proprietor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette:  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  and  Frank 
Pauze,  of  the  firm  of  Pauze  &  Sons, 
lumbermen,  of  Montreal,  are  members 
of  the  commission,  which  numbers 
seven. 


Wing  Tobacco  Fund  Prize 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  12. — The 
Providence  Journal  has  been  awarded 
the  silver  cup  prize  for  the  newspaper 
producing  the  largest  amount  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  “Our  Boys  in  France 
Tobacco  Fund.”  The  Journal  procured 
$94,756.92.  The  Journal  led  442  news¬ 
papers  and  99  magazines.  A  fitting  close 
to  the  fund  was  the  distribution  of  5,000 
packages  of  tobacco  upon  the  arrival 
home  of  the  Rhode  Island  soldiers  this 
week. 
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STRIKING  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 


Figures  Showing  Relative  Circulations  by  States  and  Market 
Groups,  and  Contrasting  Advertising  Rates,  Clinch 
the  Case  for  the  Great  Primary  Medium 


The  two-page  tabulation  appearing  in  this  issue  brings  into  direct  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  the  costs  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
space.  The  distribution  by  states  and  territorial  market  groups  of  the  47 
leading  magazines,  weeklies,  women’s  and  class  publications  in  the  United 
States  is  shown.  The  joint  rates  for  each  of  these  four  classes,  by  page  and 
agate  line  are  indicated. 

Circulations  and  advertising  rates  of  519  morning,  1,647  evening  and 
503  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  classified  by  states  and  market 
groups,  with  joint  agate  line  advertising  rates  for  each  of  these  classes  of 
papers — by  states,  market  groups  and  for  the  nation — provide  the  data  upon 
which  may  be  based  comparisons  with  the  magazines  and  periodicals. 

JSewspapers  Only  Medium  for  Loccdized  National  Advertising 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  the ‘newspaper  as  the 
jireat  primary  medium  for  all  kinds  of 
advertising.  That  view  has  met  with 
general  acceptance  so  far  as  local  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  business  is  concerned. 
Powerful  magazine  and  periodical  inter¬ 
ests  have,  however,  succeeded  to  an 
amazing  degree  in  the  past  in  promulga¬ 
ting  the  claims  of  these  publications  to 
primacy  as  mediums  for  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

They  have  even  succeeded  in  diverting 
•he  attention  of  manufacturers  from  the 
utter  non-adaptability  of  mediums  of 
general  circulation  for  localized  national 
advertising.  And,  while  localized  na¬ 
tional  advertising  affords  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  means  by  which  distribution  and 
advertising  may  be  co-ordinated,  the 
matter  has  been  beclouded  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  manufacturers  still  aim 
to  cover  territorial  markets  through  the 
use  of  nationally  circulated  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

Editor  &  Publisher  printed,  in  its 
issue  of  January  11,  a  list  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  circulation 
figures  as  of  October  1,  1918,  and  the 
minimum  agate  line  ad  rates  as  of 
January  1,  1919.  This  information  had 
never  before  been  made  available  to 
space  buyers.  It  created  a  sensation  in 
the  advertising  field.  Its  service-value 
was  universally  recognized.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  tabulations,  running 
through  the  intervening  period,  in  which 
analyses  were  made  of  the  facts  and 
figures  contained  in  the  original  com¬ 
pilation.  The  newspapers  were  analyzed 
separately  by  classes — morning,  evening 
and  Sunday — and  by  states  and  market 
territories.  Costs  for  localised  national 
campaigns  were  shown  to  be  almost  in¬ 
credibly  small. 

That  space-buyers  might  be  able  to 
note  the  contrasts  in  costs  between  the 
newspapers  and  magazines — and  to 
realize  vividly  the  impossibility  of  adapt¬ 
ing  magazine  campaigns  to  sectional 
market  problems — statistics  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  tabulations  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  showing  distribution  by  states 
and  market  territories  of  47  leading 
magazines,  women’s,  class  and  weekly 
publications.  These  constitute  the 
mediums  used  by  manufacturers  aiming 
at  securing  national  distribution  for 
their  products  and,  of  course,  by  those 
manufacturers  who  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  advertising  campaigns 
in  such  ipediums  mky  be  used  in  sec¬ 
tional  ^selling  campaigns.  , 

•Analysis  of, the  distribution  and  ad 
rates  of  the  21  magazines  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  was  made  in  two-page  tabula¬ 


tion  in  the  issue  of  March  22,  1919; 
analysis  of  the  distribution  and  ad  rates 
of  the  11  women’s  publications  and  seven 
class  magazines  which  lead  in  their  fields 
appeared  in  two-page  tabulation  in  issue 
of  March  29;  and  a  similar  analysis  of 
the  eight  big  national  weeklies  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  issue  of  April  3.  Sum- 


Compare  this  total  New  England  cir- 
periodicals  with  the  4,431,248  net  paid 
culation  of  these  47  magazines  and 
circulation  of  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  that  territory, 
with  a  joint  advertising  rate  of  $6.84  per 
agate  line. 

W  hat  remains  of  the  contention  that 
localized  national  advertising  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  the  magazines? 

The  net  result  of  this  series  of  fact- 
showings  must  be  a  clearer  realization 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  space- 
buyers  of  the  primacy  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  medium  for  national  advertising 
judged  from  any  angle  whatever. 

To  a  manufacturer  who  actually  has 
full  national  distribution  and  who  wishes 
to  get  his  selling  message  to  every  family 
in  the  country,  the  magazines  and  allied 
periodicals  offer  a  circulation  of  20,- 
971,552  at  a  joint  rate  of  $122.90  per 
agate  line.  The  newspapers  offer  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  44,681,621  at  a  joint 
rate  of  $88.55  per  agate  line.  • 

.And  from  the  angle  of  adaptability  to 
localized  campaigns  there  is  of  course 
no  further  room  for  argument.  The 
showing  of  the  magazines  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  hopeless.  The  figures  already 
quoted  and  those  shown  in  the  tables 
printed  in  previous  issues  and  in  the 
preseftt  one  clinch  the  case  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


A.  P.  AND  A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTIONS  CALENDAR 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

.  10  A.  M. — .Associated  Press  Directors’  Meeting,  51  Chambers  street. 

MONDAY. 

10  A.  M. — .Associated  Press  Directors’  Meeting,  51  Chambers  street. 

10  A.  M. — A.  N.  P.  .A.  Directors’  Meeting  in  Boston  Globe  Qffice, 
World  Building. 

10  A.  M. — A.  N.  P.  .A.  Paper  Committee  Meeting,  in  .Association’s  - 
Office,  World  Building. 

10  .A.  M. — .A.  N.  P.  .A.  .Advertising  Agents'  Committee  Meeting,  in 

Association’s  Office,  World  Building. 

11  .A.  M. — .Advertising  Bureau  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Cor  mittee  Meeting,  in 

Bureau’s  office.  World  Building. 

TUESDAY. 

10  .A.  M. — .Associated  Press'  .Annual  Business  Meeting  Called,  at  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria. 

12.30  P.  M. — .A.  P.  .Annual  Luncheon. 

2  P.  M. — .A.  P.  .Afternoon  Session,  with  Election  of  Directors. 
WEDNESDAY. 

10  .A.  M. — -A.  N.  P.  .Annual  Meeting  Called  to  Order. 

11  A.  M. — Meeting  of  New  A.  P.  Directors’  Board  to  Elect  Officers,  in 

W’aldorf-.Astoria. 

12.30  P.  M. — Luncheon  of  .A.  N.  P.  A.  Advertising  Bureau. 

2  P.  M. — .Afternoon  Session  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  Called. 

THURSDAY. 

10  .A.  M. — .A.  N.  P.  A.  Meeting  Resumed. 

12.30  P.  M. — Luncheon  Recess. 

2  P.  M. — A.  N.  P.  A.  Afternoon  Session  Called;  Addresses  by  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Union  Heads. 

6..30  P.  M. — Informal  Reception  in  Astor  Gallery,  Preceding  Annual 
Dinner. 

7  P.  M. — .Annual  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  Dinner,  Grand  Ballroom,  Waldorf- 
.Astoria. 

FRIDAY. 

10  A.  M. — A.  N.  P.  A.  Meeting  Resumed  for  Consideration  of  Unfin¬ 
ished  Business,  .Annual  Business  Meeting,  Election  of  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  Appointment  of  Advertising  Bureau  Committee. 

2  P.  M. — Probable  Final  Adjournment  of  A.  N.  P.  .A.  Convention. 


maries  of  all  these  tables  are  shown  in 
the  two-page  tabulation  in  this  issue. 

To  Get  a  Part  We  Must  Buy  All 
A  total  magazine  circulation  of  20,- 
971,552  may  be  purchased  at  a  minimum 
agate  line  rate  of  $122.90.  That  rate 
must  be  paid  even  if  your  advertising 
is  addressed  only  to  a  territorial  market 
in  which — as, .  for  instance.  New  Eng¬ 
land — but  1.564,941  copies  of  all  these 
publications  are  "sold.  r  . 


Merge  Portage  Papers 
Portage,  Wis.,  April  16. — The  Portage 
Democrat  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Portage,  tivo  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Badger  state,  have  been 
merged.  The  consolidated  newspaper 
will  be  published  under  the  name  of  the 
Register-Democrat.  John  G.  Carey  of 
Savannah,  Ill.,  becomes  sole  owner. 


Pay  Your  Debt  to  Pershing s  Men. 


FRANCE  TO  LEVY  TAX 
ON  ADVERTISING 


Chamber  of  Deputies  Votes  Five  Per 

Cent  Revenue  as  Tribute  to  Efficacy 

of  Newspaper  Space — Major  Adams 
Wins  War  Cross 

II  RUM  UUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT! 

Paris,.  .April  3. — The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  voted  a  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  all  advertisements 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews  and 
similar  publications.  The  main  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  this  tax  was  that  as 
advertisements  by  posters,  bills,  etc.,  al¬ 
ready  pay  a  stamp  tax  (varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  poster),  it  was  not 
fair  that  the  most  important  form  of 
publicity  should  escape  taxation.  The 
proposer  of  the  new  tax  estimated  that 
it  would  produce  from  12  to  20  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  Senate  will  have  to 
accept  the  new  tax  before  it  becomes 
law. 

During  the  debate,  it  was  freely  rec¬ 
ognized  that  advertising  by  newspapers, 
reviews  and  such  publications  was 
cheaper  and  more  efficacious  than  by 
posters.  .A  similar  tax  is  in  force  in 
Spain  and  has  often  been  proposed  in 
France. 

The  teceipts  from  poster  advertise¬ 
ments  are  diminishing  because  of  the 
greater  popularity  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  argued  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  spent  $6  on  a  two-line  ad.  for 
a  domestic  or  a  chauffeur  or  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  rich  marriage,  would 
not  be  prevented  continuing  because  he 
was  charged  $6.30. 

Difficult  to  Find  Ads 

It  was  said  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  controlling  the  collection  of 
such  a  tax,  by  the  paper’s  books,  but  the 
present  writer  after  a  dozen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  F'rench  papers  would  find  it 
difficult  to  say  what  paragraphs  were 
paid  advertisements  and  what  not. 

.American  newspaper  men  often  re¬ 
mark,  when  they  first  come  in  contact 
with  French  papers,  that  they  cannot 
understand  how  they  pay  with  so  few 
advertisements;  the  truth  is  that  many 
highly  paid  advertisements  are  not  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  even  when 
he  has  had  time  to  study  the  matter. 

One  interesting  and  surprising  fact 
was  made  known  during  this  debate — 
the  newspapers  in  France  do  not  pay  the 
“patiente”  or  license  that  *11  commercial 
enterprises  pay,  which  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  business  done. 

Sergt.-Major  Kenneth  C.  Adams,  a 
Californian  and  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  awarded  the,  French  war 
cross  for  services  rendered  as  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  during  the  thrilling  forward  march 
from  the  Lys  to  the  Scheldt. 


Honor  “Treal-’Em-Rough”  Creator 
Philadelphia,  .April  11.— Joseph  A. 
Cunningham,  the  local  cartoonist,  who 
draws  "John  Sapp,  Demobilized  Dough¬ 
boy,”  for  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  was  the 
guest  of  the  301st  Heavy  Tank  Batallion, 
U.  S.  T.  C.,  at  their  demobilization  ban¬ 
quet  last  night.  He  was  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  association,  formed  by 
the  veterans,  as  he  was  creator  of  the 
world-famous  slogan  of  the  Tank  Corps, 
"Treat  ’Em  Rough.” 


Capital  Man  Died  in  France 
Topek.V,  Kan.,  .April  12. — The  only 
known  member  of  the  Topeka  Capital 
force  to  die'  in  France  was  Corporal 
Clarendon  1.  Miller.  Word  of  his 
death  on  November  11,  1918,  has  just 
been  received.  -  ..... 
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MRS.  PHOEBE  A.  HEARS!  DIES  AT 
HER  CALIFORNIA  HOME 

Mother  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  ^  idely  Loved  for  Her 

Benefactions  and  Generous  Support  of  High  Educational  Pi  bi  ish 
Ideals,  Passes  Away  at  Age  of  77  understa 

-  ceived  fi 

Mrs.  PHOEBE  APPEkSON  HEARS  r.  widow  of  .Senator  Geortje  rection  i 
Hearst  of  California  and  mother  of  William  Randol|)li  Hearst,  died  on  ' 

Sunday  aftern<K)n  at  her  home,  Plea>anton.  California.  Her  death  fol- 
lowed  a  three  weeks*  illness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W .  R.  Hear,»t  were  at  her  l>edside 

when  she  passed  away.  t  la^Tsit 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  seventy-seven  years  old.  She  was  a  native  of  Missouri. 

She  was  descended  from  the  Virginia  family  of  .\p|)ersons,  who  came  from 
England  in  1620.  Her  mother,  Drusilla  Whitmire,  was  of  the  .Marvlan<l 
Ridgelys.  '  ' 

Lived  Through  California's  ige  of  Cold  | 

.\t  the  ane  of  nineteen  Phoebe  .Api)er-  ing  service,  is  the  realizetl  dream  of  tlii>  and  h'n 
son.  who  had  become  a  school  teacher  in  .Missouri  school  teacher  who.  as  a  bride,  incident. 

Missouri,  married  (jeorge  Hearst.  The 
young  couple  removed  to  San  Fran- 
ci'Co  a  year  later.  Their  only  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  was  born  in  San 
Franciscf)  .April  29.  186.V 
The  age  of  gold  in  California  was 
tieorge  Hearst's  opportunity.  He  was  a 
mining  genius.  In  his  prospecting  trips, 
carrying  him  into  the  wild  Gstnesses  of 
the  Sierras,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the 
Pdack  Hills  of  South  Dakota, *his  wife 
ttsually  accompaitied  him.  She  lived  in 
the  primitive  camps,  rode  httndreds  of 
miles  over  country  in  which  no  trail 
had  ever  been  made  by  human  beings, 
sharing  the  travail  of  the  pioneers  with 
that  zest  which  futly  th(»se  born  for  high 
adventure  ever  know. 

Wealth  came  to  them,  atid  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  home  overlookitig  the  Cohlen 
(iate  in  which  Mrs.  Hearst  entertained 
with  proverbial  Southern  hospitality. 

Becoming  “land  poor”  ff>r  a  time  they 
disposetl  of  this  home  and  lived  with 
friends.  With  the  next  turn  of  Fortune 
in  their  favor — affording  proof  of  the 
soutidness  of  (ieorge  Hearst’s  judgment 
of  mining  prospects — they  built  a  pala¬ 
tial  residence  on  Taylor  street  and  Mrs. 

Hearst  became  the  acknowledged  social 
leader  of  San  Francisco,  so  to  retnaitt 
ttntil  her  death. 

In  1886  (ieorge  Hearst  bought  the  San 
Francisco  Ifxaminer.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  L'nited  States  Senator. 

The  Hearsts  moved  to  Washington,  pur¬ 
chased  a  spacious  home  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  avenue,  and  .Mrs.  Hearst  became 
the  leading  hostess  of  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  In  1890  a  larger  house  was  obtained 
on  Xew  Hampshire  avenue,  and  dinners 
and  balls  rememltered  still  as  events  in 
the  fashionable  life  of  Washington  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  (piick  succession. 

Senator  Hearst  died  in  18*^.  His  widow 
spent  severil  years  in  foreign  travel, 
returning  for  another  brilliant  season 
in  Washington  during  the  winter  of 

i895-6.  after  which  the  home  was  dis-  ,  n 

posed  of  to  the  Italian  Embassy  an.l  The  Late  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst. 

Mrs.  Hearst  again  made  her  home  in 

San  Francisco.  journeyed  with  her  husband  to  the  land  FH 

William  Randolph  Hearst  built  a  of  gold  and  sunshine, 
country  place  on  the  hills  overlooking  Mrs.  Hearst  did  not  make  great  gifts 
the  Livermore  V'alley,  and  when  he  be-  of  money  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
came  a  resident  of  New  York  his  service.  She  gave  of  her  time  and  labor 
mother  made  her  home  there,  remodeled  as  generously  and  as  wisely  as  she  gave  Greg< 


“LIGHT*  HAD  794,668  LINES 

Corrertioii  for  San  .Antonio  Paper  on 
March  Lineage 

In  the  March  newspaper  lineage  re¬ 
port  for  .March,  appearing  in  Editor  & 
Pi  Bi.isHKR  for  .April  10,  the  totals  of 
the  San  .Antonio  Light  were  grossly 
understated,  according  to  word  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Char.es  S.  I4:ehl.  and  cor¬ 
rection  is  hereby  made : 

.'“'an  .Antonio  Light  March  1  reage  wa.s 
as  follows: 

l>ocal  advertising  .  351,94() 

I'oreign  advertising  .  293,300 

t'lassitieil  a<lvertising  .  149,422 


The  re|M)rt  which  this  staiement  cor¬ 
rects  underestimated  the  San  Antonio 
Light’s  March  showing  by  3.M),672  lines, 
and  hiiHToR  &  Pi  bi.isher  regrets  the 


journeyed  with  her  husband  to  the  land 
of  gold  and  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Hearst  did  not  make  great  gifts 


FILIPINO  EDITOR  HONORED 

Is  Guest  of  New  York  Publishers  at 
Luncheon 

Gregoria  Nieva,  proprietor  of  the 


mother  made  her  home  there,  remodeled  as  generously  and  as  wisely  as  she  gave  Gregoria  Nieva,  proprietor  of  the 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  house,  and  of  her  wealth.  .And  her  gifts  and  her  Manila  Review  and  a  member  of  the 
made  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  service  were  so  lavishly  bestowed  that  Philippine  Commission,  now  is  in  this 


residences  in  America. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  was  a  woman 
with  a  splendor  of  vision  which  gave  to 
her  great  wealth  talismanic  value.  Her 
benefactions  were  so  numerous  that  no 
adequate  survey  of  them  will  ever  be 
made.  Memorials  of  her  great  mind  and 
heart  are  to  be  found  in  a  score  of 
cities,  while  California  is  rich  in  these. 
The  great  university  at  Berkeley,  with 
its  far-reaching  programme  of  expand- 


service  were  so  lavishly  bestowed  that  Philippine  Commission,  now  is  in  this 
they  have  enriched  .American  life  for  country  seeking  independence  for  the 
generations  to  come.  Islands,  was  a  guest  of  the  Publishers 

Newspapers  in  chronicling  her  passing  .Association  of  New  A'ork  C’ty,  AVednes- 
away  refer  to  her  as  the  most  distin-  day  at  luncheon  at  the  hardware 
guished  woman  of  California.  The  esti-  Club. 

mate  of  history  will,  not  be  so  mixlest.  Mr.  Nieva  is  a  full-blooded  Philipino 
Judged  by  her  service  to  art  and  culture  hut  speaks  English  fluen'Iy.  He  is 
and  by  the  enduring  value  of  her  bene-  wialthy  and  ranks  among  the  most  in- 
factions  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  may  (luential  men  of  the  Islands.  During  his 
well  be  designated  as  the  greatest  .Amer-  stay  in  this  country  it  is  probable  he 


ican  woman  of  her  time. 


will  make  numerous  addresses 


NEWSPAPERS  STAND 
HIGHEST  EVER 

.Aiivertising  Agency  Executives  Pay 

Tributes  to  Them  for  Splendid  Aid 

Rendered  to  Nation  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  During  War 

(MS  teiecraph  from  our  ow.v  correspondent.) 

Chicago,  April  10. — At  the  dinner  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  Advertising  Agents, 
held  in  connection  with  its  quarterly 
meeting,  William  H.  Rankin,  chairman 
of  the  .A.  A.  .A.  .A.  newspaper  commit¬ 
tee,  declared  that  the  newspapers  now 
stand  higher  than  ever  before  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“This  favorable  opinion  has  been  cre¬ 
ated,"  he  said,  “not  only  by  a  growing 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  but  also  by  the  loyally  patriotic 
stand  of  newspapers  in  helping  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  fight  the  battles  of  war  financ¬ 
ing.” 

“The  newspapers,”  Mr.  Rankin  said, 
"have  played  a  very  loyal  and  valuable 
part  in  putting  over  the  various  loans 
and  the  War  Savings  Stamp  campaigns, 
and  this  loyalty  of  effort  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  solidify  them  in  the  esteem 
of  the  men  who  place  the  bulk  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  advertising.” 

Other  speakers  also  touched  upon  the 
growing  im|)oriance  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  media  for  national  campaigns. 

A  Never  Failing  Anchor 

O.  H.  Blackman,  of  the  Hlackman- 
Ko.ss  Company,  New  Y’ork,  recounted 
the  value  of  constant  advertising  as  an 
anchor  against  unfavorable  business 
winds.  He  pointed  out  the  experience 
of  consistent  advertisers  in  the  lean  days 
of  the  war  period. 

"Those  advertisers  who  have  been  Cotj 
stantly  lieforc  the  public  through  good 
advertising  for  a  number’  of  years 
weathered  the  war  period  without  show¬ 
ing  any  great  depreciation  of  business. 

“Business  concerns  that  did  not  believe 
in  advertising,”  Mr.  Blackman  said, 
“were  the  ones  that  suffered  the  great¬ 
est  loss  of  business  and  prestige.” 

Mr.  Blackman  expressed  the  belief 
that  advertising  must  be  planned  on  a 
much  broader  basis  and  with  a  clearer 
vision  than  has  ordinarily  been  the  case. 

“Instead  of  advertising  for  today  and 
tomorrow  merely,  the  campaign  must 
have  in  view  the  potential  effect  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  only  by  planning 
on  such  a  far-sighted  basis  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  through  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures,’^  he  said. 

Mr.  Blackman  also  spoke  of  the  debt 
which  this  country  owes  to  advertising 
as  an  industry,  for  “keeping  its  head" 
and  going  on  its  way  in  an  optimistic 
fa.shion  when  other  lines  of  business  Ije- 
gan  to  get  a  panicky  feeling  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war. 

■Ad  Agencies  “Carried  On” 

“The  advertising  agencies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  l>een  ‘carrying  on,’  ”  said  Mr. 
Ross,  “in  fair  weather  or  foul,  and  have 
maintained  an  attitude  of  hopeful  opti¬ 
mism  that  has  had  its  very  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  many  lines  of  business 
served  by  the  advertising  agencies.” 

“The  period  of  stagnation  which  was 
expected  to  follow  the  war  is  being 
(  overcome  and  averted,”  the  speaker 
i  said,  “largely  throughout  the  splendid 
example  of  the  advertising  agencies  in 
I  putting  on  full  steam  ahead.” 

Help  Build  Up! 
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PRESS  PAYS  BUD  FISHER  $200,000  ANNUALLY 
FOR  FAMOUS  MUTT  AND  JEFF  COMICS 


Interview  With  Most  Prosperous  Artist  Reveals  His  Like  of  Cho[)s,  (Cheese  and  Los 
Angeles — Works  at  Night  From  Hahit — Tells  Origin  of  His  (diara(*ters — 

How  Geography  Influences  Cartoon  Humor 


Hv  Hen  Mellon. 

HE  relalionsliip  of  less  to  art  is  al¬ 
ways  an  inierestiiiK  study.  It  is 
pretty  >{enerally  agreed  that  the  legs 
of  Venus  are''‘awful.”  Xow  take  Mutt, 
a  well  known  character,  as  a  present  day 
example.  His  legs  are  prohahly  greater 
in  length  but  just  as  artistically  im¬ 
proper  as  those  of  the  sculptured  god¬ 
dess.  Nevertheless  they  also  regularly 
command  international  attention.  With¬ 
out  his  legs  Mutt  might  become  an  im¬ 
possible  stranger,  though  Venus  has 
made  a  world  of  friends  without  arms. 

Can't  Wrap  His  Legs 

‘  I  asked  Bud  Fisher  this  week  about  the 
legs  of  Mutt — by  the  way,  have  you  ever 
looked  uiH)n  the  legs  of  the  great  comic 
creator,  himself,  e.specially  when  they  arc 
only  partly  clothed?  They  are  nothing 
like  what  you  would  expect.  They  are  not 
long  and  he  cannot  wrap  them  around 
things  in  the  manner  h-s  own  cartoons 
as  some  photographs  would  indicate. 
While  we  talked  his  left  leg  repeatedly 
'  slipped  from  the  second  rung  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  his  chair. 

I  was  there  to  interview.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  l)Ut  did  not  seem  anxious.  Rut  he 
was  host  and  acted  the  part.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  minutes  I  had  secured  enough 
material  to  write  about  one  “stick.”  Then 
the  whirr  of  an  airplane  engind  aroused 
us.  He  skinned  his  shin  on  a  chair  but 
reached  a  window  first.  Stooping  down, 
hold'ng  back  the  curtains,  an  expression 
of  expectancy  on  his  face — the  kind  that 
you  may  see  on  the  face  of  any  kid  who 
is  looking  forward  into  the  joy  of  living 
and  laughing — he  shouted  : 

“There  she  goes ;  come  on  over  here.” 

-\fter  that  Bud  Fisher,  highest  paid 
newspaper  artist  in  the  world,  brain 
father  of  those  great  latigh  producers. 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  and  for  ten  months  Cap¬ 
tain  11.  C.  Fisher  of  the  British  .\rmy,  a 
large  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in 
France,  became  in  fact  a  regular  fellow. 
He  had  been  friendly  enough  before,  but 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  something  about 
him  that  makes  it  hard  to  get  accpiainted 
with  him. 

Origin  of  Mutt 

“Mutt  is  derived  from  muttonhead,” 
he  said  in  reply  to  a  tpiestion.  “When  I 
lirsi  went  tt)  work  on  the  Chronicle  in 
San  ^>ancisco  1  did  general  assign¬ 
ments.  In  racing  season  I  was  always 
sent  down  to  the  track  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  me  to  get  a  tire 
in  the  early  evening  and  a  banquet  of 
))reachers  or  a  prize  fight  at  night.  Those 
were  busy  days.  In  my  trips  to  the 
races — which  I  did  not  object  to— I  no¬ 
ticed  a  great  crowd  of  persons  who 
would  rush  down  to  the  bett'ug  ring 
with  about  $4 — hard  earned  money.  We 
came  to  call  them  soft-heads  or  mutton- 
heads.  Mutt  is  my  compos'te  idea,  legs 
included,  of  all  the  mutlonheads  who 
threw  their  hard  earned  cash  away. 

“Mutt  made  his  first  public  appearance 
in  the  Chronicle  in  October.  lDf)7.”  he 
continued.  “He  was  then  already  a  year 
old.  I  made  my  first  Mint  strip  in  lODC. 


It  was  of  the  regulation  seven-column 
length  and  pract’cally  the  present  depth. 
I  had  six  of  them  on  hand,  made  in  spare 
moments.  The  tirst  one  went  upstairs 
about  6  o’clock  and  about  6:20  the  fore¬ 
man  t>f  the  engraving  department,  the 
superiniendent  eif  the  composing  room 
and  the  make-up  man  were-  down  in  our 
departihent  shouting  that  my  new  sketch 
could  not  be  used.  They  said  my  strip 
was  a  make-up  impossibility.  What  they 
said  went  and  Mutt  went  into  retirement 
for  one  year. 

“1  continued  m\  regular  work  during 
the  year  that  followed,”  said  Mr.  Fisher, 
“but  I  never  forgot  Mutt.  By  steady 
plugging  I  gained  a  public  following  that 
won  respect  for  my  wishes  on  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  It  was  then  that  1  tr'ed  another 


Capt.  Buu  Fisher. 


Mutt  streamer.  This  one  was  5  columns 
wide  and  very  narrow,  ju.st  running  a 
few  inches  in  depth.  It  was  the  tirst 
strip  of  the  kind  ever  run  in  this  country 
and  made  a  hit,  although  the  space  was 
small.” 

How  Jeff  Was  Named 

“What  abotit  Jeff — and  why  Jeff?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  it  was  this  way.  Mutt  had  been 
go’ng  pretty  much  alone  and  seemed  to 
be  going  good  but  I  could  see  that  he 
needed  company.  To  meet  this  condition 
1  turned  the  inmates  of  an  institution  for 
the  insane  loose  on  him.  I  introduced 
one  or  two  a  day.  If  one  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  good  1  kept  him  for  several  days. 
James  J.  Jeffries  was  at  the  height  of 
his  glory  then  and  1  brought  out  a  little 
wi  e  bit  of  a  guy — a  direct  opposite — and 
had  him  represent  h  mself  as  James  J. 
Jeffries — I  mean  brought  him  out  from 
the  institution  for  the  insane.  The 
peo](!e  seemed  to  like  the  new  character. 
I  made  him  a  i>artncr  of  Mutt  and  they 
hat  e  been  traveH  ti':  together  ever  since.” 

Bud  Fisher  is  the  regular  name  of  the 
great  newsiiaper  artist,  although  when 
s'gnirg  official  dorirrents,  he  makes  it 
“H.  C.”  He  aetptired  the  name  of  Bud 


when  aged  about  three  years  and  has 
held  to  it  pretty  closely  ever  since.  He 
likes  it.  If  somebody  yelled  "Hello 
Harry”  to  him  tomorrow  he  would  not 
know  they  were  hailing  him.  The  C.  in 
his  name  stands  for  Conway.  Bud 
Fisher,  contrary  Lo  popular  belief,  was 
born  pi  Illinois.  His  parents  started 
west  with  him  a  few  weeks  after  the 
event  and  he  grew  to  manhooel  and 
fame  in  California.  Bud  Fisher  has  a 
sister  who  is  a  few  years  older.  They 
were  raised  together.  Bud  was  taught 
to  say  “sister”  but  she  could  not  master 
"brother”  and  the  result  was  “Bud.” 

While  he  was  iMirn  in  Illinois,  Bud 
Fisher  passes  over  that  as  a  mere  hap¬ 
pening  and  gives  all  credit  to  California 
and  the  metropolitan  atmosphere  of  San 
Francisco  and  especially  its  newspapers 
for  the  ability  that  has  made  it  jiossiblc 
Tor  him  to  make  millions  of  .-Ymericans 
lattgli  from  day  to  day  and  into  years. 
Ji’  relation  to  this  he’ made  an  itite;rest- 
ihg  remark  about  newspaper  art  as  it  is 
affected  by  locality.  , 

“W'hen  yDu  see  a  picture  or  cartoon 
that  incitides  a  boy,  a  stick  and  Mldg,” 
he  said,  “you  know,  if  you  are  a  student 
of  newspaper  art,  that  the  artist  who 
made  the  drawing  was  from  the  midille 
west.  If  you  see  drawings  that  show 
barrooms,  race  tracks,  ship  wrecks,  or 
the  oddities  of  local  characters— moving 
drav.'ijigs  that  seem  to  breathe  action  and 
reflect  life  in  all  its  phases — you  know 
that  artist  is  from  the  I’acitic  Coast  and 
in  all  probability  from  .‘san  Francisco. 

Geography  Influenres  Art  ' 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  men  who 
do  not  come  from  San  Francisco,  nor  on 
their  work.  That  a  majority  of  the 
present  day  successful  newspaper  ar¬ 
tists  arc  from  San  Francisco  is  a  well 
known  fact.  1  believe  this  can  be  easily 
explained.  The  newspapers  tif  the 
middle  westitravel  on  a  line — the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  middle  west  is  conserva¬ 
tive.  The  F’acH'tc  coast  is  progressive. 
San  Franaisco  looks  out  on  the  world, 
welcomes  persons  from  excry  corner  of 
the  world  and  goes  the  limit  to  make 
them  feel  at  home.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  news|)apers  which,  I  believe,  are 
more  metropolitan  than  the  newspapers 
of  any  other  city  in  this  country.  They 
try  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  every 
element  in  the  great  community.  This 
gives  the  staff  man  a  wide  vision,  a 
wide  range  of  action.  The  (piickly 
changing  conditions  to  meet  changing 
human  elements  has  created  an  active 
newspaper  art  as  reiiresented  by  more 
than  a  dozen  men  that  I  could  name  off 
hand.” 

Btid  Fisher  denit  s  that  he  is  temper¬ 
amental  and  attributes  almost  all  of  his 
daily  acts  t^  habit.  He  lives  on  River¬ 
side  Drive  right  next  <loor  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst  who  brought  him  east 
the  first  time.  He  says  that  he  sees 
Mr.  Hearst  “once  in  a  while.”  They 
have  several  little  differences  that  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  deciile  for 
the  last  three  years. 

Bud  Fi'her’s  favorite  color  is  blue — 


he  always  wears  blue  socks  and  blue 
neckties — and  he  used  it  pretty  freely, 
almost  as  freely  as  works  of  Japanese 
art,  in  decorating  and  furnishing  his 
apartment.  Two  of  the  bedrooms,  in¬ 
cluding  his  own,  are  done  entirely  in 
Japanese.  The  I'isher  home  is  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  a  Turk.  His  name  is 
Gregory — Bud  Fisher  renamed  him  that 
u  long  time  ago.  When  he  says  “no’’ 
you  don’t  even  get  a  chance  to  look  into 
the  front  door. 

Prefers  Night  Work 

The  maker  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  in  his 
own  words,  "Hates  to  go  to  bed  and 
dread'  getting  up  again.”  That  is  his 
excuse  for  doing  all  his  work  at  night 
and  sleeping  most  of  the  day.  He 
blames  this  practice  on  his  early  news¬ 
paper  training.  The  San  Francisco 
Ghronicle  is  a  tuorning  pajier,  and  it  was 
there,  he  say.s,  that  he  got  the  habit  of 
working  all  night  and  he  has  never  been 
able  to  break  himself  of  it.  He  also 
hates  to  eat.  His  one  real  meal  every 
twenty-four  hours  is  breakfast.  It  is 
always  a  real  meal.  Dinner  he  looks 
upon  as  a  nece'-sity  and  not  a  function; 
banquets  he  refuses  to  attend;  dinner 
parties — those  attended  by  about  twelve 
Iiersons — he  considers  the  great  crime 
.)f  the  age. 

“I  never  attended  one  in  my  life  at 
which  I  was  not  bored  to  death  and  I 
think  everybody  else  felt  the  same  way,” 
he  remarked,  then  added,  “When  it 
comes  to  eating  1  would  just  as  soon 
have  a  slice  of  cheese  or  ham  and  piece 
of  bread  as  a  porterhouse  steak,  provid¬ 
ed  I  have  had  my  regular  breakfast.” 

There  was  a  time,  which  newspaper 
e-litors  remember,  when  Mutt  and  Jeff 
would  fail  to  arrive  in  time  to  make 
editions.  That,  however,  was  under  the 
old  schedule  of  habit  of  Bud  Fisher. 
.Nothing  like  that  could  happen  now. 
The  English  .Xrmy  changed  all  of  that. 
When  Bud  Fi.shcr  liecame  Captain 
Fisher  of  the  British  .■Yrmy  he  was  told 
he  could  mail  Mutt  and  Jeff  on  Tues¬ 
days  anil  Fridays.  When  he  arrived 
back  home  the  practice  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  habit. 

Two  Labor  Nights 

The  Mutt  and  Jeff  strips  are  now 
made  on  Tuesdays  and  Friday.*  only. 
Along  about  9  o’clock  at  night— which  i* 
early’  in  the  morning  for  Bud  Fisher 
— work  is  started  and  it  is  continued 
until  the  famous  pair  of  newspaper  fun- 
makers  have  been  put  through  enough 
stunts  to  last  until  the  next  night  of 
labor.  ' 

Between  times  Bud  Fisher  “does”  a 
movie,  gives  some  attention  to  his  annual 
books  and  paints  a  little  in  oil.  princi¬ 
pally  portraits  of  his  friends,  for  his  own 
amusement.  He  likes  the  theater  and  six 
companies  are  now  touring  the  country 
in  “Mutt  and  Jeff."  One  time  he  went 
on  the  stage  himself  just  to  test  the 
liublic  opinion  in  different  communities 
toward  himself  and  his  brain  children. 

A.  A.  Fisher,  father  of  Bud  Fisher, 
(Continued  on  Pane  61) 
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JOURNALISTS  OF  ALLIED  NATIONS 
BREAK  BREAD  TOGETHER 

Henry  P.  Davison's  Dinner  to  the  Newspapermen  of  the  Free 
Countries,  Assembled  in  Paris,  a  Wonderful 
Occasion — 284  Writers  as  Guests. 

(fkdm  a  special  coebesponde.vt.) 

Paris,  April  1. 

The  dinner  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  all  the  Allied 
countries  by  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  significant  gatherings  that  Paris  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  guests  included  representatives  of  the  press  from  almost  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  including  those  stationed  here  and  tho^  drawn  to  civ- 
ilizaticm’s  beautiful  capital  by  the  greatest  of  recent  news  events — the  Peace 
Conference. 

Paris  the  Mecca  of  the  Newspapermen  of  World 


You  will  have  had  the  news  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  so  far  as  its  purpose  was  con¬ 
cerned  through  cable  dispatches.  But 
American  newspapermen  will  be  amazed 
to  read  of  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of 
the  assemblage  and  how  nearly  it  ap¬ 
proximated  to  a  congress  of  the  world’s 
journalists. 

To  single  out  for  special  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  284  newspaper 
men  brought  together  around  the  dinner 
tables  at  the  Hotel  Palais  d’Orsay  may 
seem  invidious,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  every  one  of  the  284  was  a  star  man 
picked  by  his  paper  for  the  biggest  as¬ 
signment  in  half  a  hundred  years,  or  the 
director  or  leader-writer  of  a  Paris 
journal. 

The  Paris  press  was  represented  by 
such  leading  lights  as  Stephane  Lau- 
zanne,  editor  in  chief  of  Le  Matin,  which 
experts  regard  as  the  best  organized 
newspaper  in  the  world,  and  on  which  it 
is  said  Lord  Northcliffe  largely  modeled 
the  Daily  Mail;  Bertal,  the  virile  leader 
writer  of  La  Liberte ;  Fernand  de  Brinon 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats;  Dr.  Henri 
Bouquet,  veteran  political  editor  of  Le 
Temps,  which  may  not  have  anything 
like  the  circulation  of  its  younger  com¬ 
peers,  but  which  compares  with  the 
Thunderer  in  London,  so  far  as  influ¬ 
ence  and  weight  go;  Maurice  Dejean, 
director  of  La  Petite  Republique ;  C. 
Devilar  of  Le  Rappel,  Jean  Finot  of  La 
Revue,  Felix  Hautfort  of  La  Lanterne, 
Georges  Presfat  of  Le  Figaro.  Helion  de 
Vittre  of  Le  Petit  Journal  and  Paul 
Vergnet  of  La  Libre  Parole. 

Italy’s  Representatives 

Italy  was  represented  by  Emmanuele 
Ceria,  an  old  Paris  correspondent;  Ma¬ 
rion  Duliani  of  the  Rome  Giomale  del 
Popolo,  Rodolfo  Foa  of  II  Sole,  Camillo 
Marabino  of  Tempo,  Carlo  Scarfoglio 
of  Nazione,  C.  G.  Sarth  of  La  Tribuna, 
Dario  Rossi  and  Jean  Robaglia. 

There  were  representing  Belgian  pa¬ 
pers,  MM.  Colin,  des  Ombiaux  and  L. 
Souguenet.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cor¬ 
respondents  were  in  evidence  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Senores  E.  Paul  y  Almarza  of 
El  Mundo,  Corpus  Barga  of  El  Sol, 
Benedicto  Costa  ef  El  Ferro  Carril, 
Ramon  de  Franch  of  La  Prensa,  A.  de 
Almado  Negreiros  of  Lisbon’s  Le  Se- 
culo,  A.  Vieira  da  Roza  of  La  Epoca. 
Demetrio  de  Toledo  of  La  Razao  and 
E.  Montarroyos  of  A  Noite. 

And  there  were  scattered  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  smaller  nations  that  arc 
coming  into  their  own :  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
and  Greece  and  Serbia.  Poland  and 
Czrcho-Slavia.  The  Central  and  South 
Anirr'can  group  significantly  illustrated 
the  close  and  sympathetic  relations  be¬ 


tween  France  and  Latin-.America.  It  in¬ 
cluded  Paulo  Barreto  of  El  Diario  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Miss  Dodge  of  La  Prensa, 


Otto  Prazeres,  Jose  Severiano  de  Re- 
zende  of  the  Rio  Jornal,  A.  Shann  of  the 
Journal  de  Commercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

American  Writers  Who  Were  ’There 
The  list  of  American  writers  would 
read  like  a  Who’s  Who  in  Journalism. 
There  were  in  alphabetical  order  (to 
save  heart  burnings),  Ernest  Abbott  of 
the  Outlook,  Miss  Cecil  Dorrian  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  Lewis  L.  Gan¬ 
nett  of  The  Survey,  Floyd  Gibbons  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  William  Browne 
Hale,  Chicago  Evening  Post;  Jay  G. 
Hayden,  Detroit  News;  Percy  Mitchell 
and  Paul  T.vner,  New  York  Herald ; 
William  B.  Shepard  and  Howard  Wheel¬ 
er,  Everybody’s  Magazine ;  Elliott  F. 
Shepard,  New  York  Evening  Mail ; 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  New  York  Tribune; 
S.  Strunsky,  New  York  Evening  Post; 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  and  James  M. 
Tuohy,  New  York  World,  and  Webb 
Waldron  Collier’s. 


The  free  lances  included  such  valiant 
pencil-pushers  and  moulders  of  public 
opinion  as  William  Allen  W’hite,  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  Jacques  Bardoux,  Frank  Bel¬ 
lamy,  A.  Fordyce,  Herbert  Adams  Gib¬ 
bons,  Paul  Ginisty,  Edward  Hungerford, 
Gaston  Rageot,  Jean  Robaglia,  Miss 
Clara  Savage,  Ernest  P.  Orr  and  New¬ 
ton  C.  Parke  (of  the  International  News 
Service),  Elmer  E.  Roberts  and  Melville 
E.  Stone  (of  the  Associated  Press), 
Lloyd  Allen  (Western  Newspaper 
Union),  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker;  Harold  E.  Bechtel,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Great  Britain  Well  Represented 
Then  there  were  the  star  men  of  the 
English  press,  including,  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  Paris  correspondents  of  the  leading 
dailies,  several  special  men  sent  over 
especially  to  cover  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  Among  these  were  noted  Dr.  E. 
J.  Dillon  and  W.  A.  Campbell  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  John  Bell  of  the  Daily 
News,  George  Curnock  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  Sidney  Darke  and  Hugh  L!  Muir 
of  the  Daily  Express,  Sisley  Huddle¬ 
ston  of  the  Daily  Graphic  and  Miss 


Rosalind  Toynbee  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 

The  Orient  was  represented  by  S.  G. 
Cheng  of  the  New  China  Press,  a  bright 
young  Columbia  graduate  who  says  he 
likes  speaking  English  better  than 
French,  although  he  seems  to  be  very 
much  at  home  in  both  languages;  Yasu- 
jiro  Ishikawa,  editor  of  Yorodju  Choho 
of  Tokyo;  S.  Ohsumi,  correspondent  of 
Maucho;  R.  Onishi  of  Jiji  Shimp,  and 
Scie-Ten-Fa,  who  holds  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  Group  of  Journal¬ 
ists  Accredited  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

This  is  the  only  big  dinner  that  comes 
to  mind  where  the  names  of  the  “dis¬ 
tinguished  company’’  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  properly  follow  those  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men  who  usually  are  not  named 
at  all,  even  when  it  is  a  Press  Club  din¬ 
ner.  The  Peace  Conference  was  di¬ 
rectly  represented  by  leading  members 
of  the  delegations  from  twenty-six  na¬ 
tions. 


Soldier^Papers  Are  Stopped 
By  War  Department 

Misuse  of  Uniform  Brings  Order — N.  Y. 
Publications  Effected  First,  but 
Suspension  Will  Be  General 


Orders  received  this  week  from 
Washington  stopped  two  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal-soldier  newspapers  in  New  York, 
and  will  result  in  the  suspension  of 
other  newspapers  printed  throughout 
the  country,  which  are  dependent  upon 
sales  to  the  public  by  men  in  uniform. 

The  “Right  About,”  published  by  sol¬ 
diers  for  soldier  patients  at  the  Green- 
hut,  Grand  Central  and  Ellis  Island  De¬ 
barkation  Hospitals,  and  the  “Home 
Again,”  the  ofkial  organ  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  at  Fox  Hills,  are  the  two 
newspapers  which  suspend  with  the  is¬ 
sues  of  this  week.  The  former  had  a 
circulation  of  50,000  copies  weekly  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  the  latter  dis¬ 
posed  of  20,000  copies  weekly  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  New  Jersey  cities. 

Both  papers  were  published  by  the 


authority  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army,  and  were  the  only  soldier  pub¬ 
lications  whidi  were  sold  by  men  still 
in  the  service.  It  was  the  abuse  of  the 
uniform  by  peddlers,  who  sold  all  sorts 
of  valueless  things,  that  caused  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  to  notify  the  Surgeon- 
General  to  stop  the  practice.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  as  soon  as  the  sale  of  this 
week’s  issue  of  the  papers  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  war  department  will  stop 
all  peddling  by  men  in  uniform. 

For  the  past  month  these  two  papers 
and  four  smaller  ones  in  hospitals  near 
New  York  have  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  First  Lieut.  Leslie  R.  Fort, 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Press,  and  who  until 
March  1  had  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  press  lists  and  the  notification  of 
relatives  in  the  casualty  division  of  the 
•Adjutant  General’s  office. 


Pay  and  Prosper! 


International  Press  Representatives'  Dinner  at  Paris 
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BELOIT,  WISCONSIN 

a  unique  city  with  a  single  newspaper,  metropolitan  in  character  and  published 
in  the  most  perfect  shop  in  the  United  States — population  considered — 

Is  the  Best  Town  of  the  Country  to  Prove  the  Pulling 

Power  of  Publicity 

'  Beloit  has  20,000  people  and  4,5000  homes.  THE  BELOIT  DAILY  NEWS’  city 
circulation  is  4,650 — better  than  100  per  cent.  Beloit  is  the  heart  of  the  richest  agricultural 
and  dairy'  region  in  the  United  States.  THE  BELOIT  DAILY  NEWS  is  read  by  1,500  rich 
farmers.  Adjoining  villages  are  served  by  carrier.  Thus  the  city  and  country  are  perfectly 
covered  by  one  newspaper  in  which  the  people  have  faith — a  paper  handsomely  dressed, 
ably  edited,  carrying  a  full  leasied-wire  service  and  appealing  features.  It  is  one  of  the 
ablest  dailies  of  the  Middle  West.  Its  make-up  is  a  work  of  art. 

Beloit  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  advertiser  because  its  people  possess  a  rare  degree  of 
intelligence,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  buy. 

Beloit  is  almost  exclusively  American  and  is  a  city  of  unusual  culture.  It  is  in  the  famed  Rock  River  Valley 
and  is  picturesque.  It  has  nearly  thirty  miles  of  asphalt  streets.  Beloit  has  a  $100,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  money  for 
which  was  raised  in  seven  days.  Beloit  has  a  band  comprising  sixty  artists  from  the  leading  musical  organizations 
of  the  country.  Beloit  led  all  Wisconsin  in  the  percentage  of  people  who  bought  Liberty  Bonds.  Beloit  has  mar¬ 
velous  factories. 

Beloit  has  the  largest  oil-engine  factory  in  the  world. 

Beloit  has  the  largest  wood-working  machinery  plant  in  the  world. 

Beloit  produces  2,000,000  pairs  of  hosiery  per  annum. 

Beloit  makes  shoes  that  possess  a  country-wide  reputation. 

Beloit  has  one  of  the  two  linen  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Beloit  is  the  disc-grinding  center  of  the  United  States. 

Beloit  makes  paper-making  machines.  A  single  machine  requires  thirty  freight  cars  to 
transport  it. 

Beloit  makes  auto  trailers,  taps,  dies,  scales,  machine  knives,  windmills,  farm  implements, 
box-board,  gloves,  clothing  and  many  other  things. 

Here,  then,  is  a  city  highly  industrialized,  highly  educated  and  extraordinarily  prosperous.  It  is  prosperous  be¬ 
cause  the  industries  are  unique  and  varied  and  because  workmen  are  paid  higher  wages  per  capita  than  those  of  any 
other  city  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  educated  community  because  it  provides  unusual  means  for  education — a  superb 
public  school  system,  a  famed  college,  two  Carnegie  libraries,  an  art  hall,  musical  organizations,  and  Greek  plays. 
Five  hundred  workmen,  aspiring  to  better  things,  attend  night  continuation  school.  The  municipality — liberal  in  its 
appropriations — works  hand-in-hand  with  employers  to  feed  the  ambition  of  the  man  who  seeks  a  place  *‘in  the  sun.” 

There  is  contentment  here  and  riches — well  distributed.  One  of  the  many  concerns  here  pays  $100,000  in  wages 
every  fortnight.  **Pgy  days”  are  events.  Banks  remain  open  at  night.  Long  files  of  thrifty  men  enter  the  doors  and 
add  to  their  savings.  Four  banks  boast  $7,000,000  of  the  deposits  of  local  people.  The  world  seeks  a  contented  at¬ 
mosphere  and  thus  Beloit  grows. 

The  Daily  News  accurately  reflects  the  idealism  of  Beloit.  So  thoroughly  does  it  cover  the  city*s  need  that  Mil¬ 
waukee  papers  do  not  circulate  here. 

Start  Your  Advertising  Campaign  in  Beloit.  Here 
Is  the  Place  to  Test  Your  Copy 

Net  paid  circulation,  6,500.  Rate,  28  cents  per  inch  flat  The  Beloit  Daily  Netm  maintains  a  merchandising 
service  department,  eliminating  largely  the  expense  of  salesmen. 

D.  B.  WORTHINGTON 

OWNER  AND  PUBLISHER 

Special  Representatives —  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 
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DETROIT 
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r NDERST A N DING  M ARk ETl NG 


Some  Facts  for  Our  (Government's  Use, 
from  Britain's  Experience 

Last  week  there  was  pr<jiluced  on 
this  page  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Government  Loan  Organization, 
recommending  that  the  United  States 
Government  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  Governments,  pay 
for  advertising  used  in  promotion  of  na¬ 
tional  interests,  and  so  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults  at  minimum  expense. 

There  are,  in  some  material  the 
-A.  X.  .A.  possesses  regarding  the  British 
(iovernment  attitude  towards  advertis¬ 
ing,  some  details  which  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est:  The  numlter  of  manufacturing 

plants  controlled  by  the  British  .(iovern¬ 
ment  during  the  war  was  over  5,7(M). 
At  the  outset,  the  Government  costs  ac¬ 
countants  were  disposed  to  deduct  all 
sales,  advertising,  and  most  overhead 
charges  in  determining  the  figure  at 
which  the  Government  would  buy  the 
factory  products.  The  British  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agents  presented  to 
the  Government  a  brief  for  advertising 
as  an  economic  force,  as  a  result  of 
which  an  allowance  was  made  in  war 
munition  costs  for  the  normal  sales, 
advertising  and  overhead  expenditures, 
based  on  pre-war  figures. 

Companies — the  automobile  comjianies, 
iti  [larticular,  who  did  not  make 
a  single  car  for  private  use  during  the 
Avar — advertised  vigorously  at  home  and 
abroad.  When  the  armistice  was  signed, 
as  a  result  of  this  intelligent  and  far¬ 
sighted  policy,  these  companies  were 
able  to  switch  immediately  on  to  jieace- 
time  production.  The  Rolls-Koyce  Com¬ 
pany  had,  at  that  time,  on  its  books, 
orders  amounting  to  $5,(X)0,C)fX) ;  and  the 
.Austin  Motor  Company  had  orders 
amounting  to  $25,00O,0(X). 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  many 
American  companies,  the  United  States 
(iovernment  policy  of  refusing  to  make 
any  such  allowances  would,  had  the  war 
lasted,  say,  another  year,  have  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted  the  organizations,  have 
eliminated  a  great  volume  of  good  will 
liecause  of  the  cessation  of  advertising 
through  elimination  of  profits,  and  have 
made  it  well-nigh  impossible,  in  very 
many  cases,  to  resume  peace-time  pro¬ 
duction  after  the  war,  to  say  nothing 
of  lost  markets. 


CHAIRMEN  OF  A.  N.  A.  COMMITTEES 

UNTIL  this  year  the  general  meeting 
programs  have  always  lieen  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
this  year  a  Program  Committee  has  been 
assembled.  S.  Roland  Hall,  .Advertising 
Manager,  .Alpha  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany.  is  the  chairman.  Mr.  Hall  is 
eminently  fitted  for  this  work  because 
of  his  wide  and  varied  experience  and 
knowledge.  Mr.  Hall  was  once  principal 
of  the  .Advertising  School  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  He 
has  always  been  a  prolific  writer  'on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  subjects ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  firm  duties,  is 
now  bringing  out  a  course  of  Better 
Business  Letters.  Mr.  Hall  is  now 
busily  engaged  on  the  program  for  the 


Semi-.Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland  next  month,  a  program  which 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

The  chairman  of  the  Direct  Advertis¬ 
ing  Committee  is  W.  H.  Marsh,  of  the 
Burroughs  .Adding  Machine  Co.  .Again 
we  have  a  man  of  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence,  connected  with  a  company  which 
has  u.sed  direct  advertising  Imth 
thoroughly  and  radically.  Mr.  Marsh  is 
successor  of  Edwin  .A.  Walton,  late 
vice-president  of  the  .A.  X.  -A.,  whose 
death  in  Spokane  in  the  beginning  of 
1917  has  lieen  so  much  lamented. 

The  Export  Committee  has  for  its 
chairman  J.  B.  Benson,  of  the  .Advance- 
Kumely  Thresher  Company,  Inc.  .Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Benson  was  chairman  of 
the  same  kind  of  committee  that  existed 
then.  He  has  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  in  ex|)on  work  and  he  is  in¬ 
timately  acf|uainted  with  various  foreign 
marketing  fields. 

The  Circulation  .Audit  Committee  is 
this  year  headed  by  E.  W.  Simons,  of 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr. 
•Simons  is  a  keen  student  of  all  matters 
l>ertaining  to  publication  circulation,  and 
the  committee  is  certainly  in  good  hands. 

The  Dealer  .Service  Committee  is  in 
charge  of  H.  W.  Prenlis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company.  Mr.  Prentis 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  dealer 
problems,  not  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  office,  but  by  actual  contact. 

Of  the  qualifications  of  W.  H.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  to 
head  the  Legislative  Committee,  it  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  speak  The  work  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  will  cover 
jtrice  standardization,  a  subject  of  which 
Mr.  Inger,soll  is  a  master ;  postal  aJIairs, 
etc. 

The  Film  .Advertising  Committee  is 
headed  by  Tim  Thrift,  of  the  .American 
Multigraph  Sales  Co.  Mr.  Thrift  has 
for  some  time  past  lieen  acquiring  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  regard  to 
the  motion  picture  medium. 

The  chairman  of  the  Standards  of 
Practice  Committee  is  G.  Lynn  Sumner, 
of  the  International  Correspondence 
.Schools,  and  the  .Advertising  .Agency 
Committee  is  headed  by  E.  I.  LaBeaume, 
of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company. 

The  chief  of  the  nominations  commit¬ 
tee.  it  is  expected,  will  be  Mont.  H. 
\\  right,  «)f  the  John  B.  ^tetson  Com- 
Iiany. 


A.  N.  A.  WORK  HELPS  SELLING  AND 
SERVICE  INTERESTS 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  from 
time  to  time  regarding  the  character 
of  the  work  of  the  -A.  X.  .A. ;  and  I  have 
in  mind  in  particular  the  .supplying  of 
data  to  the  mcmliers,  although,  of  course, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  only  .A.  X.  A. 
activity ;  the  general  standardizing  and 
protective  work  is  vast,  and  effective  in 
its  improvement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  members  market  their  products. 

The  supplying  of  information,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  distinct  and  apparent  indi¬ 
vidual  value.  Xo  man  can.  acquire  even 
a  small  amount  of  constructive  data 
without  making  himself  more  useful  and 
helpful  to  the  community  in  general. 
.And  so  the  acquisition  by  the  members 
of  the  .A.  X.  .A.  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  marketing  information,  cover¬ 


ing  specific  advertising,  selling  and  pub¬ 
lication  data,  sent  out  day  after  day, 
not  only  enables  them  dircctlj-  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  and  expensive  experimenta¬ 
tion,  but  assists  in  preventing  that  waste 
of  effort  and  disappointing  results  from 
uninformed,  leaping-in-the-dark  e.xperi- 
mentation  in  advertising  and  selling,  and 
in  the  use  of  publications  which  would, 
in  many  cases,  otherwise  result.  .Adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  publishers,  and  all  other 
sellers  of  space,  material  and  service  are 
able  to  co-operate  confidently  because 
the  use  of  their  services,  or  of  their 
space,  is  based  upon  real  and  accurate 
knowledge  or  correct  premises. 

If,  for  instance,  an  advertiser  knows, 
from  accurate  and  exhaustive  itiforma- 
tion,  that  he  is  using  the  pulilication  that 
will  accomplish  what  he  wants,  no  publi¬ 
cation  is  going  to  get  a  lilack-eye  through 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser  who  should  not  have  used  it  or 
who  may  have  used  it  imjiroperly. 


HERE  IS  MR.  SAINTY 

This  Iiicture  of  Mr.  Sainty  did  not 
appear  last  week  owing  to  its  being 


I'hVNK  S.XtXTV. 


impossible  to  have  it  ready  in  time. 
•Sainty  is  now  in  full  activity  at  the 
.A.  X.  .A.  office. 


A.  N.  A.  CHAPTER  IN  CHICAGO 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  there  was  an  enthusiasin 
and  interest  which  was  <luc  in  no  slight 
ineastire  to  a  remarkable  description,  by 
one  of  the  memliers  of  the  plans,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  three  big  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  run  simultaneously  on 
separate  products.  One  of  these  cam- 
])aigns  was  jirepared  in  every  detail  in 
ten  days  from  the  time  it  was  started 
for  both  newspaper  and  mailing  jiieces. 


BASING  RATES  ON  PROSPECTIVE 
RESULTS 


WHFGX  I  was  in  Montreal  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  several  of  us  were  discussing 
with  a  publisher  at  breakfast  one  morn¬ 
ing  the  familiar  question  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  lietween  local  and  foreign  rates. 
.After  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  the  course 


of  which  a  number  of  pleas  in  favor  of 
the  difference  were  dealt  with  to  the 
extent  that  the  publisher  offered  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  rebuttal,  he  said  finally  that  the 
foreign  advertiser  should  expect  to  pay 
more  than  the  local  man  because  he  was 
likely  to  get  more  iK'iiefit  since  he  was 
able  to  use  the  entire  circulation,  where¬ 
as  the  local  man  could  benefit  only  from 
the  city  circulation. 

The  same  contentioti,  which  I  regard 
as  spacious,  has  lieen  made  from  other 
(juarters  from  time  to  time  and  also  re¬ 
cently.  Not  long  ago  a  Boston  paper 
defended  a  foreign  rate  that  was  higher 
than  the  local  rate  on  the  score  that  the 
local  man  could  not  benefit  from  the 
extra-citj'  circulation,  the  publisher  en¬ 
tirely  disregarding  the  fact  that  he  was 
paying  no  agency  commission  on  the 
local  advertising. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two,  also,  in 
a  discussion  by  newspaper  publishers  of 
so-called  50-5(1  contracts,  the  same  jilea 
has  cropjied  out.  It  seems  fair  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  publisher  is  selling  units 
of  advertising  space  having  a  specified 
duplication  which  is  known  as  circula¬ 
tion.  If  the  publisher  were  asked  to 
guarantee  results  or  forfeit  payment,  he 
would  certainly  refuse  to  do  so.  A’et  he 
is  ready  to  charge  one  advertiser  more 
than  another  because  he  thinks  it  likely 
that  such  an  advertiser  will  get  more 
results  than  another.  .A  railroad  com¬ 
pany  might  just  as  well  charge  one 
passenger  more  for  a  journey  because, 
owing  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  take 
care  of  himself,  he  gets  more  comfort 
and  pleasure  out  of  the  trip  than  another 
jiassenger.  .And,  taking  the  publisher’s 
plea,  if  one  candy  vendor’s  customer  gets 
comfort  and  pleasure  from  eating  his 
chocolate,  he  should  be  willing  to  pay 
more  than  another  purchaser  who  only 
gets  the  stomach-ache. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  when  publishers 
in  general  conduct  their  businesses  on 
recognized  business  principles  instead  of 
saying  so  often,  “Our  business  is  differ¬ 
ent. ’’ 

There  should  be  some  interesting 
come-backs  to  the  foregoing  on  the  part 
of  publishers  who  read  it. 

THEATRE  TO  RELY  ON  PAPERS 


Canadian  Precedent  Set  by  Jomes  Moxley 
Watched  with  Interest 

Ott.awa,  Ont.,  .April  IS. — The  setting¬ 
up  of  a  precedent  in  the  realm  of  theatri¬ 
cal  advertising  in  Canada  is  promised 
when  management  of  the  Russell  Thea¬ 
tre  is  assumed  by  James  Moxley.  He 
proposes  to  spend  his  entire  appropria¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  advertising,  rather 
than  splitting  between  the  papers  and 
billboards.  He  bases  his  decision  upon  his 
experience  during  the  time  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  most  profitable  “movie” 
theatre  in  Ottawa. 

“It  got  results,”  Mr.  Moxley  said,  in 
announcing  his  decision  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  Russell  'Theatre. 
“1  see  no  reason  why  it  won’t  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  a  theatre  devoted 
to  ‘the  legitimate.’  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  the  wise  fellows  told  me  1  was 
wrong  in  nearly  everything  I  did.  until 
the  Regent  began  to  pay  better  than  op¬ 
position  houses.” 


O^fc^iT  camera.  od«  Old  Tiuaiy  locubaior. 
Apply  19<l  Ijfiydtte  itr«tt. 

GOATS.  15  DinnlM.  bllllM  and  kida  52.50 

up.  518  Dufoaiat.  near  TchoupHoulaa. _ 

ON'fi  motorc/cle, '  good  condItloD.  T29  Con- 

itaplloople  St _ 

CVI'PESS  mou  for  aala.  B.  A.  BUlat, 

1809  Philip.  J.  820. _ 

ONE  Iniiautaoeoua  baatek,  food  aa  Daw, 
tl5.  1220  Savantb.  Phooa  Upt.  2943.W. 

ACETYLENE  faa  bouaa  Ilfbting  macblna  tor 
country  boma.  Naw.  Capacity  25  llfbla. 

Cheap.  E-392.  Tlmaa-PIcayuna. _ 

ONE  naw  double  wool  blanket  soil  bag 
and  aticka;  call  Monday  attarnuon.  Apartment 

B.  <620  St.  Charlaa  Are. _ 

DOUBLE  Iron  bad,  braaa  mounted,  tour 
‘ebaira,  mattijpaa,  vary  raaaonabla.  1314  St. 


FEW  gallon}  pure  ricb  Jersey  milk,  OOe  par 
gallon,  155  Baronna  npatalra. _ 


ONE  clroua  tent  In  good  condition,  100  teat 
by  240  taat,  aide  walla  0  teat;  tor  aala  cheap. 

Apply  2733  Tehoupitoulaa  6t. _ 

ONE  twin  bed  mahogany  aat;  one  Irory 
bcdroin  aat  and  day  bad.  Ring  Walnut  2435. 

Lorraine  Apia. _ 

FlI'TY  banebaa.  9  feat  long,  aultabla  tor 
moving  picture  abow;  also  Powera  6- A  pic- 
ture  niaclilna.  .*105  8.  Murat. 

A  PHYSICIAN’S  microscope  .In  uae  but  a 
tew  months.  Addreaa  3113  Canal  St.  or  phone 


ISO  SILVER-TONE  coat  ault  tor  130.  alia 
30-38;  baa  never  bean  worn.  Talapbona  Jack- 
aon  2030. _ ' 


FOR  SALE— One  Eplgbt  12  pump  aoda  tonnt 
and  Craacant  City  carburetor.  In  tlrat  claaa 
condition:  In  nae  two  aeaaona.  Addreaa  Dun- 
gan  k  Co..  Bruokbavan.  Mlaa.  • 


FOR  THESE  LITTLE  ‘PULLERS”  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  IS  ALSO  GIVEN  THE  PREFERENCE 


Why  Do  the  People  Do  It? 


In  New  Orleans  The  Tinies-Picayune 
is  preferi’ed  for  Classified  Advertisements. 
During  January  and  February  this  year. 
The  Times-Picayune’s  Classified  was 
64,570  lines  more  than  the  two  afternoon 
newspapers  combined. 

No  concessions  are  given  to  get  this 
business,  and  the  Classified  Advertising 
Rale  is  higher  than  others.  Why,  then, 
do  the  people  do  it?  There  is  only  one 
answer — The  Times-Picayune  is  by  far 
the  greatest  producer  of  results. 


It  produces  greater  results  because  its 
eighty-two  years  of  association  with  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  have  made  its 
readers  believe  what  it  prints;  its  great 
home  delivery  gives  it  more  readers  than 
others  have,  its  readers  have  purchasing 
power,  and  its  clean  advertising  policy 
gives  stability  to  advertising. 

Classified  advertisers  demand  immedi¬ 
ate  results,  and  they  furnish  display  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  indisputable  proof  of  which 
newspaper  is  the  best  advertising  medium. 


South's  Greatest  Newspapi’r 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES:  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman 


NEW  YORK 


CHIC.4GO 


DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


KANSAS  CITY 
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REALIZE  THEIR  DREAM 
OF  DECADE  AGO 


Clarke  Nettleton,  James  Wood  and 
Charles  A.  Hnghes  Pictured  Them¬ 
selves  in  Control  of  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  AtUined  Goal 


There  is  no  true  newspaper  man, 
active  in  his  tasks,  but  who  dreams 
from  day  to  day  of  what  he  would 
do  and  would  like  to  do,  if  he  were 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  Rut  how  few  of  these  dreams 
are  ever  realized  in  fact ! 

However,  one  occasionally  does  come 
true  as  the  result  of  tireless  human 
perseverance,  aidfd  largely  by  fate,  and 
here  is  a  story  of  a  modern  instance. 

Twenty  years  ago,  while  in  the  inti¬ 
mate  as.sociation  of  daily  work  on  the 
Seattle  Fost-Intelligencer,  friendships 
were  formed  between  Clarke  Nettleton, 
James  A.  Wood  and  Charles  A. 
Hughes.  They  also  dreamed  of  their 
ideal. 

It  was  in  such  friendship  and  such 
sense  of  attachment  to  the  even  then 
venerable  “P-I”  that  the  idea  of  ulti¬ 
mate  association  in  control  took  on  its 
first  hazy  outlines.  The  idea  persisted, 
and  as  the  years  passed  became  the  more 
substantial  and  fixed  (for  long  periods 
held  in  abeyance  by  forbidding  condi¬ 
tions,  twice  or  thrice  almost  at  a  point 
of  attainment,  only  to  be  again  de¬ 
ferred)  until  at  length  the  way  opened 
straight  ahead  and  became  a  reality  on 
March  15,  1919. 

•At  that  time  Editor  &  Publisher 
printed  a  brief  news  item  to  the  effect 
that  (Charles  A.  Hughes  had  resumed 
his  old  position  as  business  manager  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Then 
further  details  of  the  change  began  to 
come  in  and  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  newspaper  world,  which, 
hard  as  it  is  to  do  it.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  must  confine  to  bare  facts  (be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations)  and  leave 
Its  readers,  many  of  whom  have, 
dreamed  similar  dreams,  to  picture  in 
their  own  ways  )iow  in  one  case,  at 
least,  it  came  true. 

Nettleton  Was  a  Stenographer 

Perhaps  the  one  notable  success  in 
.Seattle  will  inspire  others  to  work  all 
the  harder  to  striving  to  attain  their 
own  similar  goals — knowing  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  impossible  to  do  it. 

(Dn  September  15,  1918,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  by  Clarke  Nettleton. 
On  the  same  day  James  A.  Wood  be¬ 
came  editor-in-chief.  On  March  15. 
1919,  as  soon  as  he  could  close  out  the 
business  connection  that  held  him  as  a 
temporary  resident  of  Los  .\ngeles. 
Charles  A.  Hughes  came  back  to  his 
old  place  as  the  Post-Intelligencer’s 
business  manager. 

The  present  association  of  these  three 
men  is  not  fortuitous  nor  the  result  of 
recent  choice  and  decision.  It  is  the 
working  out  of  plans  long  discussed  and 
always  held  to  as  a  definite  objective.  In 
no  small  way  it  is  the  result  of  deter¬ 
mination  and  purpose  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  these  men  for  many  years. 

Clarke  Nettleton,  now  owner,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  company, 
went  to  Seattle  in  1890.  He  obtained 
employment  in  the  office  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  as  a  stenographer  and  soon 
became  private  secretary  to  Leigh  S.  J. 
Hunt,  then  owner  of  the  newspaper 
property. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  sold  the  property  Mr. 
Nettleton  remained  on  the  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  served  as  city  editor  throughout 
the  ownership  of  James  D.  Hoge,  and 


CHARLES  A.  HUGHES 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


JAMES  A.  WOOD 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


CLARKE  NETTLETON 

PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 


continued  in  that  capacity  for  a  time 
after  another  change  of  ownership, 
finally  resigning  in  1898  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

Throughout  the  years  that  followed, 
although  successful  in  other  lines,  he 
held  fast  to  a  determination  that  one 
day  he  would  resume  newspaper  work 
at  the  head  of  his  own  newspaper,  by- 
preference  as  owner  of  the  newspaper  on 
which  he  had  learned  the  profession.  In 
spite  of  business  demands  he  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  in  step  with  the  progress  of 
newspaper  methods,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  realization  of  his  ambition 
was  thus  equipped  to  fake  his  place 
abreast  of  the  most  advanced  publishers 
in  the  national  field. 

Wood  Started  .4  s  Reporter 

James  .\.  Wood,  a  resident  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  and  Slate  from  1879, 
first  went  to  the  Post-Tntelligencer  in 
189f)  as  a  reporter  employed  by  City- 
Editor  Nettleton.  From  1900  to  1904, 
while  the  newspaper  was  under  the 
ownership  of  the  late  Senator  John  L. 
Wilson,  he  served  as  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor.  and  from  that  time  on  has  been 
continuously-  engaged  in  newspaper  and 
advertising  work  in  Seattle.  He  was  city- 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times  from  1904  to 
1907,  director  of  exploitation  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  .Maska  Yukon-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position  in  1908  and  1909,  and  part 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Seattle  Town 
Crier  until  the  time  of  coming  to  the 
Post-Intelligencer  as  editor-in-chief. 

Hughes  Was  a  Clerk 

Charles  A.  Hughes  went  to  Seattle  in 
the  spring  of  1889,  but  a  few-  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  great  fire,  and  at  once  found 
employment  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  then 
owned  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was 
made  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  1894, 
when  he  became  manager  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer's  New  York  City  office, 
serving  there  for  something  more  than 
a  year.  Returning  to  Seattle,  he  became 
part  owner  of  the  Seattle  Press-Times, 
shortly  afterward  participating  in  the 
sale  of  this  prouerty  to  its  present  own¬ 
ership.  at  which  time  the  first  part  of 
its  name  was  dropped. 

Thereafter  he  established  the  Pacific 
Lumber  Trade  Journal.  From  1908  to 


1910  he  was  again  business  manager  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer  under  Senator 
Wilson’s  ownership;  then  removed  to 
Los  .\ngeles  to  become  manager  of  the 
Express,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
return  to  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  is  now  at  once 
the  property-  and  the  product  of  practical 
newspaper  men.  It  is  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  practical 
newspaper  man,  and  the  main  divisions 
of  the  work  of  publication  are  directed 
by  practical  newspaper  men  who  have 
been  on  the  ground  during  the  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  the  whole  Norlh- 
w-esi. 

Rut  the  fact  of  real  significance  atid 
interest  is  that  these  same  newspaper 
men  have  for  years,  and  with  mutual 
understanding,  looked  forward  to  exactly 
the  association  in  which  they  are  placed 
today. 

Capital  Staff  Expanded  for 
Sunday  Edition 

I _ 

Stuart  Is  Sunday  Editor,  Pownall  City- 
Editor — Dinner  Marks  Birthday 
of  ‘"IIR-Page  Baby” 


Des  Moines,  la  ,  ,4pril  15. — The  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Capital  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  with  the  publication 
of  the  new  Sunday  edition  which  made 
its  initial  appearance  April  6. 

Carl  K.  Stuart,  formerly  city  editor, 
has  been  made  Sunday  editor.  His 
assistant  is  Gladys  Denny  Schultz,  fc»rm- 
erly  with  the  Register. 

Fred  Pownall,  formerly-  of  the  News, 
has  been  made  city  editor. 

There  are  several  new  reporters,  two 
artists  have  been  added,  and  several 
special  women  w-riters  will  handle  vari¬ 
ous  departments. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  new  child, 
the  editorial  staff  enjoyed  dinner  at 
which  talks  were  made  by  Lafayette 
Young,  publisher,  I^fe  Young  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  W.  C.  Jarnagin,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  Carl  K.  Stuart,  Sunday 
editor.  Thirty-one  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  attended.  The  staff  is  full 
of  ’‘pep”  and  the  new  Sunday  edition  is 
starting  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 


H.  J.  Egan  is  now  business  manager 
of  the  Blackwell  (Dkla.)  Tribune. 


May  Not  Hold  Convention 
of  City  Editors 

Proposal  Is  Made  to  President  Steen  ’That 
Committee  of  Five  Investigate 
Affairs  of  Association 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  April  15. — It  is  re¬ 
ported  here  that  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  convention  at  Chicago  of  the  National 
City  Editors’  .Association  is  meeting  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement,  and  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  would  be  light.  The  situation  in¬ 
volving  Clyde  P.  Steen,  president  of  the 
association,  has  caused  a  faction  of  the 
membership  to  hesitate  about  a  Chicago 
convention. 

Hassal  T.  Sul'ivan,  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  News,  second  vice  president  of  the 
associatic)!!,  has  w-ritten  Mr.  Steen  a 
letter  proposing  that  he  agree  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  assoc'a- 
tion  by  a  committee  of  members. 

Mr.  Sullivan  suggests  a  committee 
of  five  members,  to  consist  of  himself 
and  H.  C.  Withers,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  first 
vice  president ;  tw-o  members  to  be 
named  by  Mr.  Steen,  and  the  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  to  be  selected  by  those  four,  Mr. 
.Sullivan  received  from  Mr.  Steen  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  letter,  but  the 
latter  did  not  indicate  his  decision.  How¬ 
ever,  he  told  Mr.  Sullivan  that  if  he  or 
anyone  else  could  better  finance  and 
manage  the  project  of  holding  a  con¬ 
vention  he  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
do  so. 

The  faction  represented  by  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  is  inclined  to  hold  a  separate  con¬ 
vention  at  Indianapolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  association 
shall  be  kept  alive,  or  whether  a  new 
org-'nization  be  made. 


Hearst  Promotes  Callahan 
San  I-'rancisco,  .April  14. — J.  .A.  Calla¬ 
han,  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  been  appointed 
also  business  manager  of  that  paper  by 
Mr.  Hearst.  Mr.  Callahan  will  continue 
in  charge  of  the  advertising,  while  filling 
the  additional  duties  of  business  man¬ 
ager. 


Charles  D.  Morris,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  has  returned 
from  six  months’  service  with  the 
•American  Red  Cross  service  in  France. 
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When  Necessity  or  Strategy 
Demands  Qnick,  Positive  Action 


M)AN 


HOMK 


With  the  LARGEST  Evening  Circulation  in  New 
England  Has  the  Power  to  Deliver 
for  Your  Sales  Campaign! 

April  1st  Govt.  Circulation  Statement  301,270 

Now — Today,  campaigns  are  being  formulated  all  over  the  country  for  the  exploiting 
of  new  products  and  expansion  of  established  lines.  Business  and  trade  plans  of  here- 
.  tofore  unparalleled  magnitude  are  waiting  for  the  psychological  moment.  You  may  wake 
up  any  morning  to  find  that  your  biggest  competitor  has  launched  an  unexpected  drive 
which  will  affect  Yo  r  sales— UNLESS  YOU  MEET  THE  COMPETITION  AT  ONCE. 

What  will  you  do  in  a  case  like  this  ? 

You  can’t  wait  a  month  or  two  for  the  magazines  to  fire  a  counter  barrage — you 
can’t  “paper”  every  town  with  big  posters. 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  ACTION^QUICK  ACTION.  You  must 
reach  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  SHORTEST  . 
POSSIBLE  TIME. 

This  Is  When  You  Need  the  Boston  American — the  Paper  With  the 
Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  New  England, 


Becaiue — It  offers  a  market  IMMEDIATELY  respon¬ 
sive  to  your  message — a  market  with  the  money  and 
the  inclination  to  buy  any  product  at  any  price  from 
food  to  automobiles. 

Because — It  is  the  ONE  medium  in  New  England  that 
absolutely  dominates  the  evening  field — the  HOME¬ 
GOING  field. 

Because — It  reaches  MORE  readers  and  a  witler  range 
of  readers  with  more  diversified  needs  than  any  other 
New  England  evening  newspaper. 


Put  the  power  of  this  great  medium  behind  your 
product. 

Recognition  of  this  market  and  the  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  it  effectively  is  significantly  demonstrated  by  the 
lineage  totals  for  the  first  three  months  of  1919  from 
the  ten  big  department  stores  of  Boston  using  space  in 
evening  newspapers. 

These  stores  gave  the  Evening  American 
300,923  lines,  this  being  58,770  more  than 
the  second  paper  and  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  third  paper. 


Merchandising  Service  *^‘*‘‘**’  information- 

valuable  assistance  ready 
when  you  need  it 


At  Your  Service 


FIRST  Department  Store  Medium  in  the  Evening  Field 
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Advertising  for  Special  Issues  of  Daily  Papers  and  Maga¬ 
zines  handled. 

Souvenir  Programs  of  big  events  and  publicity  of  any  nature 
conducted. 

If  you  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  producing  something 
special  I  have  the  men  and  means  to  do  it. 

J.  L.  LeBERTHON 

2  RECTOR  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LUDLOWi  TYPOGRAPH 


Side  by  side  romparison  of  Ludlow  Typofiraph  speed — simplicity — 
economy  makes  other  display  type  systems  look  foolish. 

Bp  ici.se  and  know  all  about  the  Ludlow 
method  before  you  make  your  next  move. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

CHIC\GO.  ILL.  *  E.\STERN  AGENCY 

2032  Clybourn  venue  606  World  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


Open  Topics 

“P'orcigii  newsstands — are  they  ad¬ 
visable  ?” 

“Best  method  of  handling  mail  sub¬ 
scribers’  complaints.” 

“Windows  broken  by  carriers — meth¬ 
od  of  handling.” 

“Co  operation  between  the  circulation 
and  editorial  departments.” 

“Hustling  lip  the  country  agents!” 

Will  Spend  $50,000  Advertising 

St.  Ijiuis.  Mo.,  .\pril  IS. — Mayor  Kiel 
has  approved  the  request  made  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  .\pportionment 
for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  city  in  1919,  as  made  by  a 
committee  representing  the  .\dvertising 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  organizations  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  also  raise  $25,000. 

John  Mellelt  for  W.  S.  S. 

Inbi.anapous,  .\pril  14. — John  C.  Mel- 
lett  has  resigned  from  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  New  York  World  to  come  to 
Indianapolis  as  publicity  director  for  the 
War  Saving  Stamp  campaign  in  In¬ 
diana. 


W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNEU, 
T.vken  .\t  St.  Ait.itstine. 

“It’s  a  bit  nerve-twisting  to  ponder 
over  the  drawing  board  when  every  ray 
of  the  brilliant  Florida  sun  is  calling, 
‘(.'ome  on,  the  red  snapper  will  bite’ ; 
‘Come  on.  the  little  smack  is  waiting  for’ 
you’ ;  ‘Come  on,  the  water’s  fine,’  ”  writes 
W.  Livingston  Lamed,  from  St.  .Augus¬ 
tine,  where  he  is  taking  on  tan  and 
health  and  happiness. 

Lamed  .said  this  rather  apologetically, 
but  readers  will  agree  that  the  lure  of 
the  Southern  sun  did  not  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  a  brilliant  Victory  Loan 
cover  design  for  this  issue  of  Ebitor  & 
PrBi.iSHKR  and.  next  week,  another  re¬ 
markably  clever  cover  in  colork  by  this 
well-known  fisherman  will  signalize  the 
assembly  of  the  mcmliers  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  A.  P.  in  convention  in  New 
York. 

‘‘I-Minute”  Ad  Women 

D.\i.i..\s,  Tex..  -April  12. — The  Dallas 
Woman’s  .Advertising  League  will  as¬ 
sist  the  V'ictory  Loan  campaign  by  mak¬ 
ing  4-minute  speeches  in  moving  picture 
theatres. 


WILL  MEET  ON  MAY  6 
IN  DECATUR 

Illinois  Circulation  Managers'  Assoeia- 

tion  -  Called  to  Session  —  Carriers, 
Features,  July  Postal  Rate 
Changes  to  Be  Discus.sed 

Kockfokk,  111..  April  12. — .\  call  has 
been  sent  out  for  a  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Circulation  .Alanagers’  -Associa¬ 
tion  in  Decatur,  May  6  by  G.  S.  Gallo¬ 
way  of  the  Rockford  Register-Gazette, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  program  provides  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers  and  topics  of  discussions: 

"Carrier  Compensation — Office  Owned 
vs.  Independent  System.” — E.  C.  Hewes, 
Danville  Commercial  News. 

“Handling  City  Carrier  Complaints." 
— Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  Star. 

“Features  for  Women — Men — Chil¬ 
dren — Their  .Advantages  to  Circula¬ 
tion.” — R.  L.  Godsill,  Galesburg  Mail. 

‘‘Reducing  Cost  of  Obtaining  Rural 
Route  Circulation.’’ — AV.  P.  Lovell, 
Bloomington  Pantagraph. 

“What  Will  July  1st  Mean  to  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  with  the  Profound 
Postal  Changes?” — L.  V.  VanCleave, 
Rockford  Republic. 

“What  I  AVould  Do  if  1  AA’ere  Pub¬ 
lisher.’’ — C.  D.  Chaffee,  .Aurora  Beacon- 
News. 

“Reducing  the  Cost  of  Mail  Room 
Supplies.” — James  J.  AVelnitz,  Joliet 
Herald. 

“Trip  to  Europe  Popularity  C’ontests 
— .Are  They  .Advisable?” — J.  Paul 
Keinzle.  Springfield  News-Record. 

“IIow  AA’e  Met  the  Drop  in  Circula¬ 
tion  .After  Signing  the  .Armistice.” — 
V.  -A.  Capsell.  Ottawa  Rep-Times. 

‘‘Carriers’  Picnics  and  Contests — How 
Best  to  Keep  the  Boys  Interested  and 
Busy.” — \\’.  C.  Hunter,  Quincy  Journal. 


OREGON  PLANS  N.  E.  A. 
ANNU  AL  MEETING 

State  Editorial  Association  Will  Meet  at 

Same  Time— Visitors  Scheduled  to 
Arrive  in  Portland,  August  8 — 
Educational  Trip 

Portland,  Ore.,  .April  16. — Arrange¬ 
ments  are  well  under  way  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  in  Oregon  next  August  of 
the  National  Editorial  .Association.  The 
editors  are  to  arrive  in  Portland  Au¬ 
gust  8  and  will  remain  in  the  State  until 
the  following  Wednesday,  their  time  be¬ 
ing  completely  taken  up  with  business 
sessions  and  entertainment  features. 

The  Oregon  Editorial  Association  has 
the  plans  in  hand  and  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  jointly  with  the  N. 
E.  -A.  The  following  general  committee, 
named  to  take  charge  of  all  details,  re¬ 
cently  held  its  first  meeting:  W.  J. 
Hofmann,  chairman ;  C.  C.  Chapman, 
secretary ;  Mayor  George  L.  Baker, 
John  M.  Mann,  J.  E.  Wheeler,  John  M. 
Scott,  Phil  S.  Bates,  Edgar  B.  Piper, 
Robert  E  Smith,  Fred  L.  Boalt,  L.  J. 
Simpson,  Will  J.  Steel,  George  M.  Corn¬ 
wall,  George  H.  Hines,  Henry  L.  Cor¬ 
bett,  .A.  C.  Jackson,  W.  P.  Strandborg, 
B.  T.  McBain,  Lloyd  Riches,  Dr.  Henry 
Waldo  Coe  and  A.  C.  Gage.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  representative  of  the  entire 
newspaper  and  publishing  business  of 
Oregon. 

.A  general  reception  to  the  delegates 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  their 
arrival  Saturday,  August  8,  will  be 
occupied  chiefly  by  business  sessions, 
with  an  automobile  ride  to  Oregon  City, 
where  a  monument  will  be  dedicated  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  the  first 
newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There 


will  lie  a  banquet  Saturday  night. 

Sunday  morning'  the  editors  will  be 
taken  out  over  the  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Highway.  A  stop  for  luncheon 
will  be  made  at  some  scenic  spot  and 
the  visitors  will  be  treated  to  a  bear 
and  deer  barbecue.  The  highway  trip 
and  barbecue  is  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  their  stay  in  the 
VV’est. 

The  party  wiU  leave  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  for  Medford,  Ore.,  with  a  side  trip 
to  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  It  is 
expected  that  Oregon  towns  through 
which  the  editors  pass  will  prepare  spe¬ 
cial  stunts  for  their  entertainment.  On 
Wednesday  the  editors  will  again  pass 
through  Portland  on  their  way  to  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  where  addi¬ 
tional  sessions  are  to  be  held. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  will  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  plans.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee  is  looking  out  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  Separate  sessions  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Editorial  Association  will  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Altogether 
it  will  be  a  big  time  for  Western  news¬ 
papermen  and  they  hope  to  make  the 
visitors  from  other  sections  feel  that 
their  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
well  worth  while.  Incidentally,  it  is 
antiounced  that  the  outlook  for  a  large 
attetidance  is  very  promising. 

Galt  Becomes  Managing  Editor 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  10. — Herbert 
R.  (ialt,  managing  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  has  been  made  in 
effect  editor-in-chief.  A  large  part  of 
his  present  work  will  be  done  by  H.  B. 
Crozier,  who  assumes  the  title  of  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  Mr.  Crozier  is 
succeeded  as  city  editor  of  the  Dispatch 
by  Harrison  Fuller,  whose  plape  as  city 
editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press  is  taken  by 
Victor  Harrison. 


RED  SNAPPERS  DID  NOT 
“VAMP”  ARTIST 
EARNED 
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Another  Big  Advertising  Reeord 
for  The  St.  Louis  Star 

The  Star  was  the  ONLY  St.  Louis  newspaper — Daily  or  Sunday 

— to  show  a  Gain  in  Total  Paid  Advertising  in  1918  over  the  previous  year. 

The  third  consecutive  month  of  1919  is  now  closed  with  record-breaking  gains. 

The  March  Gain  Was  127,002  Lines 

The  Star’s  Gain  in  Local  Display  Star’s  Gain  in  iVational  Dis-  ^ 

Advertising  for  March  was  .  .  .  7^  play  Advertising  for  March  was  4  ^ 

In  various  Classifications  The  Star  Published  a  Greatcir  Volume  of  Paid 
Advertising  than  Two  and  sometimes  Three  or  Fout  of 
its  daily  contemporaries  Combined. 

Total  Local  Display  Advertising 

THE  STAR,  .  - .  306,807  Lines 

The  Times  and  (he  Republic  COMBINED,  229,371  “■ 

The  Star’s  Excess  over  BOTH,  77,436  “• 

Department  Stores  i  ff  omen’s  Ready-to-ff  ear  Advertising 

THE  STAR . 146,321  Lines  |  THE  STAR .  46,285  Lines 

Globe-Democrat  and  Timeti,  COMBINED  .  144,340  “  ■  Globe-Democrat,  Times  Republic,  COMBINED....  “ 

The  Star’s  excess  over  both .  1,981  **  |  The  Star’s  excess  over  all  three.  .  19,635  “ 

Amusement  Advertising 

THE  STAR .  35,236  Lines 

Post-Diepatch,  Times,  Republic,  COMBINED .  33,604 

The  Star’s  excess  over  all  three..  .  1,632  ** 

Local  Grocery  Advertising 

THE  STAR .  12,016  Lines  Local  Jewelry  Advertising 

Post-Dispatch,  Globe-Democrat,  Times  and  Republic  THE  STAR .  3,637  Lines 

COMBINED  .  11,895  “  (ilobe-Democrat,  Times,  Republic,  COMBINED....  3,268  “ 

The  Star’s  excess  over  a// four  others  121  I  The  Star’s  excess  over  a// three ..  .  369 

For  Thirty-two  Consecutive  Months  The  Star  Has  Published  More  Local  Advertising  Week  Days  than 

the  Globe-Democrat,  the  Times  or  the  Republic 

.  Readers  Who  Want  a  Complete  Newspaper  Read  The  Star 

During  March  The  Star  Again  Published  far  More  Columns 

of  News  and  Features  than  either  of  its  afternoon  contemporaries 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

AMmber  Audit  bufCdu  oi  CkdritflBW 

StJiM.  MiUXMNG  STAR  SQUARE  ST. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

*  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Colonial  Bldg.  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 

Don’t  Say  “Paper” — Say  “STAR” 

*  Trade  Mark  RegUtered. 


!  Local  Furniture  Advertising 

THE  STAR  .  13,505  Lines 

Globe-Democrat,  Times  Republic,  COMBINED....  8,540  “ 

The  Star’s  excess  over  all  three .  . .  4,965  “ 
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PUBLISHERS  PAPER  CO. 
MYSTERY  CLEARS 


Sait  Against  A.  Gorden  McIntyre,  Its 
President,  Serves  to  Bring  to  Li^t 
DeUils  of  Its  Founding  and 
Its  Troubles 


Much  of  the  mystery  which  has 
enveloped  the  suit  charging  “unlaw¬ 
ful  appropriation  of  funds,’’  brought  by 
the  “Publishers’  Paper  Company” 
against  A.  G.  McIntyre,  president  and 
general  manager,  and  better  known,  un¬ 
til  his  resignation  recently  as  special 
representative  of  the  committee  on  pa¬ 
per  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  was  cleared  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

It  appears  that  in  1917  there  were 
twelve  publishing  concerns  that  had 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  pulp  and 
print  paper  with  two  mills  in  Canada — 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company,  and  the  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

These  concerns  were  the  Springfield 
Union  Publishing  Company,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Company  and  the  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  and  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  &  Commercial 
Bulletin,  of  New  York  City;  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News ;  the  Daily  States  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans;  the  Buffalo  News  (Edward  H. 
Butler),  the  Newark  Star  Publishing 
Company,  and  the  Detroit  Journal  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Purpose  of  Company” 

.All  became  subscribers  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  it  is  stated,  to  supply  money  to 
finance  the  “Publishers’  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,”  which  was  incorporated  under 
their  direction  in  New  York,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1917.  The  first  directors  were 
.A.  G.  McIntyre,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  then 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  Elbert  H.  Baker,  publisher  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  was  elected  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  affairs  of  the  new  corporation 
went  badly  from  the  start,  according  to 
report,  and  less  than  a  year  later 
Messrs.  Scholz  and  Baker  gave  up  their 
offices  as  directors. 

One  story  which,  from  its  source, 
would  seem  to  be  authentic,  is  that  the 
Canadian  mills  with  which  the  twelve 
publishers  interested  in  the  corporation 
had  contracts  for  pulp  and  paper,  were 
not  enthusiastic  over  the  “pooling"  of 
the  interests  of  these  publishers,  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  the  Publishers’  Pa¬ 
per  Company. 

Beginning  of  Troubles 

The  desire  of  the  mills,  in  other 
words,  is  said  to  have  been  to  deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  publishers,  individually, 
each  of  large  financial  responsibility, 
rather  than  with  a  corporation  that  lim¬ 
ited  the  responsibility  of  its  backers. 
There  developed  a  scarcity  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  paper  stock,  and  from  that  time 
the  company’s  backers  saw  their  hopes 
of  obtaining  an  ever-adequate  supply  of 
print  paper  at  a  price  to  their  liking 
grow  fainter. 

When  Messrs.  Scholz  and  Baker  re¬ 
tired  as  directors  of  the  company,  there 
was  a  feeling  among  their  associates,  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  left  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  inopportune  time. 

In  October,  1917,  Mr.  McIntyre,  as 
he  admits,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mooney  &  Van  Dyke  Company,  a  Que¬ 
bec  corporation,  to  purchase  its  entire 
output  of  ground  wood  pulp  and,  acting 


as  treasurer  of  the  company,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  $10,(XX)  of  the  Publishers’  Paper 
Company’s  funds  to  the  QueTjec  com¬ 
pany.  The  complaint  in  the  present  suit 
alleges  that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre  “without  the  knowledge  of  the 
board  of  directors,  was  contrary  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  company,  and  that  the 
contract  was  wasteful,  improvident,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  highly  improper  and  un¬ 
fair  to  the  plaintiff.” 

It  is  also  charged  in  the  complaint 
that  McIntyre  “conspired”  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  of  Mooney  &  Van  Dyke 
to  obtain  improperly  funds  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Paper  Company. 

McIntyre  Charges  Malice 

These  charges  and  others  contained 
in  the  complaint  are  said  by  Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre  to  be  inspired  by  “malice”. and  to 
have  no  basis  in  fact. 

“The  people  who  were  backing  the 
Publishers’  Paper  Company  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  l)ecause  the  company  wasn’t 
getting  on  as  well  as  they  thought  it 
should  and  I  was  the  president,”  he 
said. 

“It  would  appear  that  somebody  had 
to  be  the  goat,”  supplemented  McIn¬ 
tyre’s  attorney,  H.  B.  Johnson.  “There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  McIntyre  had 
full  authority  to  enter  into  the  con¬ 
tract  he  did  and  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10,000  to  Mooney  &  \'an  Dyke 
Company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  not  begun  and  is  not  being 
prosecuted  by  lawfully  elected  officers 
and  directors  of  the  company.” 

McIntyre  says  he  is  still  president  of 
the  Publishers’  Paper  Company,  al¬ 
though  the  name  of  August  M.  Thiery 
appears  in  the  complaint  as  that  of  the 
president. 

The  affairs  of  the  “Publishers’  Paper 
Company”  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
liquidating  committee,  of  which  C.  C. 
Cernam  of  the  Street  &  Smith  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  is  chairman. 


Bass  Remembered  Faithful 
Newspaper  Employes 


M.  R.  Harrigan  and  O.  L.  Hall,  Bangor 
Commercial  Officials,  Get  Stock, 
Realty  and  Money  Bequests 


Portland,  Me.,  April  14. — Besides  a 
number  of  public  bequests  the  will  of 
ex- .Mayor  Joseph  P.  Bass,  for  40  years 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial  and  an  extensive 
real  estate  and  timberland  operator, 
contains  bequests  for  many  of  his  em¬ 
ployes.  The  estate,  it  is  believed,  will 
inventory  about  $3.()00.000. 

The  bulk  of  the  property  is  given  to  a 
nephew,  Albert  E.  Bass,  of  Randolph, 
Vt.  M.  Robert  Harrigan,  for  40  years 
business  manager  of  the  Bangor  Com¬ 
mercial,  is  given  30  shares  of  the  J.  P. 
Bass  Publishing  Company,  also  a  busi¬ 
ness  building  on  Exchange  Street  valued 
at  $50,(XX).  Oliver  L.  Hall,  for  many 
years  managing  editor,  is  given  $10,000, 
25  shares  of  stock  in  the  publishing 
company. 

Other  bequests  to  employes  include 
$10,0(X)  and  $500  annually  to  Eva  B. 
Sterans,  private  secretary;  $6,000  and 
$25  a  week  for  life  to  Chas.  W.  Hub¬ 
bard,  his  real  estate  agent.  Several 
employes  long  in  service  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  receive  $1,000  each  and  Mary 
King,  his  housekeeper,  $6,0(X). 

Albert  E.  Bass  is  named  as  executor. 
The  City  of  Bangor  is;  bequeathed  the 
extensive  Maplewood  Park  property  on 
lower  Main  Street,  at  which  the  Eastern 
Main  State  Fair  is  held,  to  be  used  as  a 
public  park,  to  be  known  as  Bass  Park. 


C.  P.  A.  SETS  JUNE  5-6 
FOR  CONVENTION 


fleeting  Will  Be  in  Toronto — Three  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Divisions  Will  Meet  in  May 
and  Ontario-Quebec  Section  on 
June  5-6 


Toronto,  Ont.,  .April  12. — .A  well- 
attended  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  was  held 
here  this  week,  when  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  holding  of  the  annual 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  fix  Thursday 
and  Friday,  June  5  and  6,  as  the  dates, 
and  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  in  this  city. 

The  arrangement  of  the  general  and 
sectional  meetings  will  follow  the  plan 
of  previous  years. 

Arrangements  also  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  holding  next  month  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  three  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association’s  territorial 
divisions. 

On  May  9  the  Manitoba  Division 
meets  at  Winnipeg ;  on  May  16,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  and  Yukon  Division  meets 
at  Vancouver,  and  on  May  28,  29  and  30 
the  Saskatchewan  Division  holds  a  three- 
day  convention  at  Saskatoon.  W.  J. 


Taylor,  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review, 
president  of  the  general  association,  will 
be  present  at  all  three  meetings. 

The  Ontario-Quebec  Division  will,  as 
usual,  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  general  association  at 
Toronto  on  June  5  and  6. 


Muir  Will  Edit  New  Weekly 

Ottawa,  Ont,  April  10. — The  Cana¬ 
dian,  a  new  Liberal  weekly,  is  about 
scheduled  to  make  its  debut  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Ex-Controller  James  Muir,  it  is 
understood,  will  have  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  end.  He  was  lor  some  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  after¬ 
wards  represented  that  paper  in  the 
Press  Gallery.  Recently  he  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd. 


Governor  Favors  Advertising 
St.  Paul,  April  14. — A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
at  the  instance  of  (governor  Burnquist 
appropriating  $100,(X)0  a  year  for  1920 
and  1921  to  advertise  the  agricultural, 
business  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
State  and  to  induce  farmers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  locate  here. 


H.  A.  Tarantous  has  been  promoted 
from  technical  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  Motor,  New  York. 


L 
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Following  Are  Some  Recent  Orders  Received  for 

NEWSPAPER 

U  U  U  U  MAGAZINE  PRESSES 


Goss  “High  Speed”  Newspaper  Presses 


- ,  Paris  France . i . 6 

Express,  London,  England . 3 

Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas . 1 

News  of  the  World,  London,  England . 1 

News,  Birmingham,  Alabama . I 

Messrs.  Hulton,  London,  England . 1 

Post,  Denver,  Colorado . 1 

Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  . 1 

Daily  Gazette,  Charleston,  West  Virginia . 1 

Herald,  Miami,  Florida  . 1 

Star-Telegram,  Forth  Worth,  Texas . 1 

Leader,  Lexington,  Kentucky  . 1 

Times,  Portsmouth,  Ohio . 1 

- ,  Balhoa,  Spain . 1 

Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  Mexico  . 1 


Straightline  Quadruples  with  color 
Straightline  Octuples. 

Straightline  Octuple 
Straightline  Octuple 
Straightline  Octuple 
Unity  Type  Octuple — Four  Folders 
Straightline  Octuple  with  color. 
Straightline  Octuple  with  color. 
Four-roll  Straightline. 

16-page  Junior  Straightline. 
Straightline  Sextuple. 

Straightline  Quadruple. 

Four-roll  Straightline  with  3  colors 
Three-roll  Straightline. 

Three-roll  Straightline. 


Goss  Magazine  Presses 


W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  111 . 2  80  Page  Magazine  Signature  Presses. 

Amalgamated  Press.  Ltd.,  London,  Eng . 1  Two  Color  Magazine  Signature  Press. 

Southern  Ruralist,  Atlanta,  Georgia . 1  64  Page  Halftone  and  Color  Press. 

Richard  Clay  &  Sons,  London,  England . 1  128  Page  Magazine  Press. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C . 1  64  Page  Pamphlet  Press. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 6  96  Page  2-Roll  Magazine  Presses. 

Non-Partisan  Leader,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 1  64  Page  Halftone  &  Color  Magazine  Press. 


2  Three  Deckers  with  color. 
1  Four  Decker  with  colors. 

3  16-Page  Newspaper  Presses. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

1  20-Page  Newspaper  Press. 

1  12-Page  Newspaper  Press. 

2  4-Roll  Straightlines. 


1  2-Roll  Quadruple  Straightline 
1  24-Page  Straightline  Press. 

1  Sextuple  Press. 


Additional  Units  for  Goss  Presses 


Glohe,  New  York  City,  New  York . 4th  Deck  for  High  Speed  Sextuple. 

Courier-Enquirer,  Buffalo,  New  York . Tapeless  Folder. 

News-Letter,  Belfast,  Ireland . 4th  Deck  for  Goss  Press. 

Star,  Seattle,  Washington . Single  color  ^  deck  attachment  for  Gos-s  Sextuple 

W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . Special  Folder  for  present  Goss  Press. 

Messrs.  Hulton,  Manchester,  England . High  Spepd  Folder. 

News,  Greensboro,  N.  C . Tapeless  Folder. 

Goss  “Comet”  4-6  and  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Presses 

Herald,  Waukesha,  Wise.  ’  Journal,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. 

Union  Leader,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Bowen  Pub.  Co.,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Orange  County  Herald,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Co-Operative  Publishing  Co.,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

The  Labor  Review,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Equality  Printing  and  Pub.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Penny-Bee,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Register,  Harrisburg.  Ill. 


HOPE  TO  SEE  YOU  AT  ROOM  117— WALDORF  HOTEL 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Afotn  Office  <uid  Works:  New  York  Office: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  220  West  42nd  St. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  LONDON 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s  Analysis  of  Magazine  and  Newspaper  Ciicii 


SPACE-BLYERS  MAY  HERE  VISUALIZE  COMPARATIVE 


EFFECTIVENESS,  ADAPTABILITY  AND  EXPENSE  OF  NEWSPi 
SECTIONAL  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS.  COMMENTARY  ON 


TERRITORIAL  MARKETS 


-MAGAZINE  CIRCULATIONS. 


WKSTKKX  STATE.S. 


California  . 
WasbinKtun 
Colorado  . . 
Oregon  . . . 
Montana  . . 

Utah  . 

Idaho  .... 
Arizona  . . 
Wyoming  . 

Nevada  _ 

Totals 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


Georgia  . 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky  . 

Tennessee  . 

Alabama  . 

Virginia  . 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Louisiana  . 

South  Carolina 

Florida  . 

Totals  . . . . 


('ENTKAL  STATES. 


1 

1 

1  Tbtala 

1  21  1 

1  11 

1  7 

1  8 

1  47 

i  Morning.  | 

trenii 

Population. 

1  General. 

1  Women's. 

1  Class. 

1  Weeklies. 

i  Magazines.  | 

1  Net  Paid.  j 

SetP* 

3,119.412 

31.3.179 

316.!  >95 

N3,426 

274.057 

957,657  1 

497,154  1 

8.53, 

1.6*j0.57S 

117.976 

142.502 

19,751 

102,250 

382,479 

136,349  1 

.315, 

1,014,581 

60.179 

1  .89.140  j 

10,703  1 

59,176  1 

219,196 

54,239 

242 

888,243 

70.021 

92.867 

11,647 

52,487 

227,022 

88,883 

I  t 

175, 

486..376 

.50.726 

62.119 

9,220 

43.980 

166,045 

68,849 

.33, 

453,648  1 

23.779 

!It>.556 

4.261 

25,704 

84,299 

61,153 

TO. 

461.766 

28.918  1 

.3<;.277 

4,906 

25.089 

95,190  1 

;  24,369 

22, 

272.034  1 

28.474  1 

19.204 

4.133 

20,294 

72,105  1 

1  24,043 

27, 

1‘K»..380  j 

13.544  1 

16..5;i4 

2,676 

11.569 

44,323 

,  9..575 

'  12, 

114.742  1 

1  9.188  1 

9.074 

1,440 

7,406 

27,108 

!  7.035 

m 

8.661.760 

1  715,984  1 

815.267  1 

1  122.163  1 

622,012  1 

2,275,426  | 

1  911,649  1  ] 

1,771, 

1  1 

1  1  1  1 

2.935.617  1 

1  .56.9.53 

96.105 

7.786 

56,654 

217,498 

123,493 

1 

212, 

2.46.6,025  1 

36,457 

62.731 

4.988 

43,520 

147,696 

89,882 

81, 

2.408.574  1 

44,314 

85,900 

6.428 

44,425 

181,067 

145,617 

182. 

2..321.253  1 

45,311 

77.289 

7.052 

48,574 

178,226 

194,485 

219, 

2..395.270 

.39.692 

62.16:3 

4.661 

37,430 

1  143,946 

71,768 

167, 

2,2.34.0.30  ! 

61.875 

97.7.33 

8,451 

65,601 

233,660 

141,585  1 

;  229, 

2.001.466  ! 

2.3.300 

41,899 

2.784 

26.486 

1  94,469 

15,265 

1  29, 

1.884.778  1 

.35.299 

54,170 

5,701 

:36,800 

131,970 

92,093 

148, 

1.660.9.34  1 

26.607 

49,4.‘18 

3.281 

32.077 

111,403 

62,707 

I  .53, 

9.38.877  1 

35.229 

45.269 

1  6,551 

1  39,.391 

126,440 

65,159 

.  57, 

21,246,824  | 

405.037  1 

672.697  1 

1  57,683  1 

1  430.958  1 

1  1,566.375 

1  1,001,994  1 

j  1.380 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

> 

f 

Illinois  .  . , 

Ohio  . 

M  ichigan  . 
Indiana  ... 
Wisconsin 
Iowa  . . . . , 
Totals 


NORTHWESTERN  STAITCS. 


Missouri  . 

Minnesota  . . . 

Kansas  . 

Nebraska  . . . . 
North  Hakota 
South  I  hakota 
Totals  . . . 


6.317,734 
5.273.814  1 

3.133,678  1 

2.854.167 
2.553.98.3  1 

2.224.771 

1  36»!.465 

298.094  1 

206,717  1 

126.803  1 

104.301  1 

126.172 

1  579,042 

.56.3,324 
336,338 
248.180 
201.062 
279,746 

1  60,743 

1  .50.565 

32.164 
21,392 
18,915 
22.666 

1  270.235 

1  264,453 

162,218 
114.320 
91,033  ' 

109,261  ! 

1  1,276,485 

1  1,176,436 

737,437 
510,695 
415,311 
537,845 

22.358.147  | 

1  1.228.552  1 

1  2,207.692  1 

1  206,445  1 

1  1,011.520  1 

1  4,^4,209  1 

1  1  1  1 

1  1 

3,448.498 

131.085  1 

261.291 

21,152  1 

114.252  1 

527,780 

2.343.287 

110.140  I 

205.806 

21.128  1 

106.578 

443,652 

1.874.195 

68.185  1 

16:3.619 

12.917 

71.744  1 

316,465 

1.291.877 

62.4.56  1 

1  126.958 

10.516 

60,905  ' 

260,835 

791.437 

26.773  1 

1  54.076 

5.629 

29,424  1 

115.902 

7.‘{5.434 

28.691  1 

60,753 

6,007 

28,809  i 

124,260 

1,144,004 

472,120 

196,075 

282,672 

52,048 

149,973 

2,296,892 


10,484.728 


411,712^  T  1,788,894 


603,084 

169,159 

124,601 

118,554 

27,008 

22^r>4 

1,065,30) 


SOUTH  WESTERN  STATES. 


Texas  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Arkansas  . 

New  Mexico  . 

4.601.279 

2.377.629 

1,792,965 

437.015 

137.540  1 

59..393  1 

27.581  1 

16,634  I 

251.480  1 

105.208  1 

55,168  1 

17,667  1  ■ 

22.796  1 

10.357  ! 

4,066  1 

2.565  1 

138,858 

59.665 

31,752 

15.131 

550,674  1 

234,623 
118,567  1 

51,997  ! 

294,124 

1.39,828 

.57,805 

7.735 

500 

215 

71 

11 

Totals  . 

9.208.888  1 

241.148  1 

429.523  1 

39,784  1 

245.406  1 

9.55.861  1 

499,492  1 

7W 

.MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

1 

r 

T 

T 

1 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania  . 

8.798.067 

342.910  1 

659.326 

62,891 

351.502 

1,416,629 

880,928  1 

1,837 

West  Virginia  . 

1,439.165 

38,110  1 

71,095 

5.954 

41.267  * 

156,426 

85,597  1 

79 

Maryland  . 

1.384.539 

49,431  1 

72,426 

6,847 

52.357 

181.061 

183,60!)  1 

273 

District  of  Columbia . 

374.584 

44.408  1 

31.4:12 

5.9.54 

35.746 

117,540 

8!).094  1 

1.57 

Delaware  . 

216.941 

9,443  1 

19.399 

1,665 

9..386 

.39,893 

10,606  1 

30 

1,258,828  I  2,377 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 


New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

.  10.646,989  1 

511,157 

203,113 

1  706.051  1 

1  214.704  1 

103..598  1 

24.322  1 

466,346  1 

134.492  1 

1,787,152 

576,631 

1  1,919.377  1 

1  75.834  I 

Totals  . 

.  13.727..360  1 

714.270 

1  9‘J0.755 

127.920  1 

600.8.38  1 

2,363,783 

1  1,995,211  1 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Massachusetts  . . 
Connecticut  . . . . 

Maine  . 

Rhode  Island  . . . 
New  Ham|)shire 
Vermont  . . . . . . . 

Totals  . 


1,832.790 

.286,268 

782.191 
637,415 
446.3.52 

366.192 
’..T51.208 


255.616 

.T36,639 

.37,118 

186.291 

815,664 

962,58;! 

88.152 

126.767 

14.866 

75,318 

.305,10.3 

91,645 

40,273 

64.899 

9.798 

.32,084 

147.054 

6,3.718 

35.151 

.53.420 

.5.119 

28,256 

121,946 

.34.164 

25.603 

44,815 

4.162 

20,897 

95,477 

11,340  1 

21.412 

:i8..312 

2.529 

17,444 

79,697 

18,261 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Newsdealers  . 

Unclassified  . 

Canada  . _ . 

Alaska  and  United  States  Possessions. 

Foreign  . 

Othej-  items  . . . 

Totals  . 


1,085,.397 
212.074 
-  119,723 

22.987 
46,047 
15,600 
I  1.501.828 


MARKET  GROUPS. 


i  664.852 

73.502 

360,290 

1,564,941  ■ 

,  1,181,711  1 

1  1  1 

1  1.384.062 

24.3.180 

11,798 

2.724.437 

1  107,047 

8.411 

14,761 

342,293 

1  232.473 

4.3.372 

175,702 

571.270 

12,227 

5.457 

19,852 

60,523 

I  38,799 

12.278 

53.374 

150,498 

1  22.2.30 

297 

3.366 

41,493 

1,796,8.38 


278,853  I  3,890,514 


Western  . 

Southern  . 

Central  . 

Northwestern  . 

Southwestern  . 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

New  York  and  New  .Jersey . 

New  England  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


8.661,760 

21,246,824 

22..3.58,147 

10,484,728 

9,208.888 

12.213.296 

13,727,360 

7.351,208 


Grand  totals 


10.5.252,211 


71.5,984 

405.037 

1,228.552 

427.330 

241,148 

484.302 

714,270 

4664207 

1,501,828 

I  6.184,658 


815.267 

672,697 

2,207,692 

872.503 

429..523 

853.678 

920.755 

664.852 

1,796.838 


122.163 

.57,683 

206.445 

77,349 

39.784 

83,311 

127.920 

73..592 

312.995 


622,012 

430,958 

1,011..520 

411,712 

245,406 

490,2.58 

600.838 

360,290 

278,853 


2,275,426 

1,.566,375 

4,654,209 

1,788,894 

955,861 

1,911,549 

2,363.783 

1,564,941 

3,890,514 


971,649 

1,001,994 

2,296,892 

1,065,360 

499,492 

1,258,828 

1,995,211 

1,181,711 


9,2.33,805 


1,101,242 


4,451,847 


20,971,552 


10,271,137  I  18J63 


Page  rate  . 

Agate  line  rate . 

Average  per  page  per  1,000. 
Average  per  line  per  1,000. . 


I  *14..393.00 
I  S.3S..55 
I  S2..327210.3 
I  $.0062.832 


1  $34,205.00 

1  $2,840.00 

1  $14,585.00  1 

1  $66,023.00 

... 

1  $49.80 

1  $8.20 

$26..35  1 

1  $122.90 

1  $.3,704.32.34 

I  $2..598906.3 

1  $3.2761681  1 

$3.1482172 

1  $.00.5.39.32 

I  $.0074461 

1  $.0059188  1 

$.00.58603 

....  1 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  1919 


Ciiculations  and  Rates  by  States  and  Territorial  Market  Group 

JEWSP^RS  AND  MAGAZINES  AS  MEDIUMS  THROUGH  WHICH  TO  CONDUCT  EITHER  NATION-WIDE  OR  STATE  OR 
RY  OiTTHIS  statistical  tabulation  APPEARS  ON  PAGE  19 


fspapkr  circulations. 


-NUMBER  OP  PAPERS. 


-MINIMUM  AGATE  LINE  SPACE  RATE. 


1 

1 

Morning 

1 

Sunday, 

f. 

Irening. 

IM.AE.  Combined 

1  Sunday. 

Morning 

1  Evening 

land  Evening 

1  Sunday 

Joint  Rate, 

1  Joint  Rate, 

Joint  Total, 

Min.  Agate  Line 

1. 

»t  Paid. 

Net  Paid. 

Net  Paid. 

Papers. 

1  Papers. 

1  Combined. 

Papers. 

1  .Morning. 

1  Evening. 

Morn,  and  Even’g. 

Space  Rates. 

S4 

853.672 

1,350,826 

878,175 

48 

96 

144 

43 

li:i.33242V»9 

$2.21.0:1761 

$3.5928060 

$1.74.56441 

19 

315,105 

1  451,454 

286,067 

11 

23 

34 

14 

.3607145 

.6923146 

1.0530291 

.6197145 

39 

242.449 

1  296,688 

233,457 

9 

29 

38 

11 

.2242858 

.5661777 

.7904635 

.4592878 

S3 

175.219 

264,102 

178,519 

8 

22  , 

30 

10 

.2192860 

.4413552 

.6606412 

.3614289 

19 

33.998 

102,847 

83,506 

11 

7 

18 

11 

.2703674 

.1346429 

.4050003 

.3228574 

53 

79,012 

140,165 

85.015 

3 

4 

7 

3 

.1314286 

.1990858 

.3305144 

.1614286 

i9 

22,155 

46,624 

35,4.39 

4 

7 

11 

5 

.0914286 

.0992859 

.1907145 

.1214286 

13 

27,769 

51,812 

24.940 

7 

12 

19 

7 

.1457145 

.2057148 

.3614293 

.1457146 

rs 

12,8.36 

22.411 

9,.575 

3 

4  ♦ 

7 

3 

.0464287 

.0642859 

.1107146 

.0464287 

15 

9,018 

16,053 

7,035 

3 

7 

10 

3 

.0478572 

.1085717 

.1564289 

.0478.572 

19 

1,771,233 

2,742,882 

1,821,728 

107 

211 

318 

110 

$2.8699312 

$4.7718106 

$7.6417418 

$4.0317904 

n 

- ^ 

1  1  .  _ 

1 

t  1  1  1  ■ 

)3 

212,402 

335,895 

345,065 

8 

20 

28 

14 

.2585716 

.4525003 

.7110719 

..58.53574 

2 

81,011 

170,893 

130.478 

9 

24 

33 

13 

.2114286 

.3028581 

.5142867 

.:3264286 

7 

182,208 

327,825 

164,803 

11 

19 

30 

10 

.29.57146 
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DECLARE  ENGRAVING 
PRICES  INTOLERABLE 


Pablilbers’  AMOciation,  of  New  York, 

Unite  in  Aiding  Youker  Bill  in  Legis*  Miss  E.  E.  Keber,  cne  of  the  mem- 
.  latnre.  Which  Would  Prerent  q{  League  of  Advertising 

Unions  Setting  Prices  Women  of  New  York  who  was  sent  to 

-  Manila  some  time  ago  to  take  charge  of 

Price  raising  has  become  so  intolera-  the  publicity  department  for  her  con- 
ble  among  certain  lines  of  business  in  cern,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Miss  J.  J.  Mar- 
New  York,  particularly  in  photo-engrav-  tin,  president  of  the  League,  gives  some 
ing  for  newspapers,  that  the  Publishers’  interesting  data  on  the  advertising  situ- 
Association  has  decided  to  do  all  in  its  ation  in  the  Philippines, 
power  to  help  secure  the  passage  of  the  Miss  Reber  is  said  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
Youker  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Assembly  tinction  of  being  the  only  advertising 
March  27,  which  is  an  act  “to  amend  the  woman  who  has  ever  located  in  Manila, 
general  business  law,  in  relation  to  con-  and  that  means  the  whole  Philippines 
tracts  for  monopoly,  and  to  provide  for  The  number  of  advertising  men  also  is 
the  protection  of  consumers."  limited,  and  the  advertising  club  they 

In  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Publishers’  had  some  time  ago  has  disbanded  be- 
Association  April  14,  the  stand  of  the  cause  of  lack  of  interest, 
association  is  outlined  as  follows :  Among  other  things.  Miss  Reber  states 

“Last  year  radical  publications  began  that  Manila  is  a  good  sized  city  as  to 
to  take  notice  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  number  of  inhabitants,  but  has  none  of 
of  certain  labor  organizations  to  take  the  earmarks  of  a  modem  metropolis,  as 
control  of  their  employers  by  adopting  we  understand  it.  The  shopping  district 
minimum  selling  scales  at  which  the  em-  for  white  or  .\merican  trade  is  a  short. 


MUST  TRANSLATE  AD  COPY 
8  TO  10  TIMES  FOR  USE 
IN  PHILIPPINES 


PL  BLISHERS  APPEAL  RpoRTiNc  Serbia  is  rigorous 


plover  must  sell  his  product."  unkempt  looking  thoroughfare  with  very 

Unions  Force  Prices  buddings.  Yet  one  can  buy 

*  1  _ almost  everything  in  the  stores  and. 

These  organiza  ions  oo  Judging  by  the  prices  charged,  it  must 

that  competition  be  ween  manufacture  ^ 

or  producers  in  certain  lines  bu^««^  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  islands 
interfered  with  obtaining  prices  which 

numerable  small  stores,  so  small  as  to 
ganizations  reached  the  conclusion  that  ’ 

•  •  •  •  s«  ^  seem  like  mere  iioles  m  3  wtcIiL 

in  order  to  obtain  the  results  they  de-  ,  ,  .  r  .u  •  i  j  • 

111  uiuci  i  j  jjj  population  of  the  islands  is  given 

sired  in  the  guise  of  demands  for  shorter  .  .  .  .  °  , 

ail  cu  111  lilt  su  j  at  eight  millions,  with  a  diversity  of 

hours,  better  shop  conditions  and  higher  vi  j  „ 

imuia,  utiiti  a  _  language  involving  some  25  or  30  dia- 

wages,  that  they  believed  the  time  had  ^ 

come  when  they  should  take  charge  of 

their  emp  oyer  s  usmess  wi  Islands  with  any  advertising  campaign 

the  once  at  which  his  goods  should  be  .  j-  ,  T  *  i  . 

”  **  accordingly  necessary  to  translate 

,,,  .  ,  •  u  _  _ _ 1.,  all  matter  at  least  eight  or  ten  times. 

In  certain  ines  w  ic  ,  .  As  to  publications,  there  are  about  70 

unionjzed,  the  unions  told  the  employers  including  dailies,  weeklies 

that  they  shou  d  organize  an  u  monthlies,  agricultural  papers,  school 
on  Its  part  would  agree  that  none  of  its  ^ 

members  would  work  for  any  concern  Manila-3  of  these  being  Eng- 

.  not  a  member  of  the  employers  associa- 
tion  and  that  the  employers  were  to  circulation  is  to  be 

agree  not  to  se  eir  pro  uc  a  practically  nil — possibly  a  few  hundred 
price  less  than  the  minimum  s^le  fixed 

by  the  union  for  breach  of  which  con-  Advertising  matter  such  as  circulars, 
dition  a  strike  would  be  called^ 

This  met  od  as  gone  so  ar  in  o  catalogs  are  largely  distrib- 

practical  operation  that  the  a«ention  of  salesmen  who 

the  Lemslature  has  been  called  to  the  n  j 

uic  customers  and  prospects. 

situation.  .  _ 

“Assemhlvman  Wilfred  E.  Youker  of 

Brooklyn  has  introduced  a  bill  amend-  trade,  commerce  or  manufacture  or  ar- 
ing  the  anti-monopoly  provisions  of  the  tides  used  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  com- 
General  Business  Law  prohibiting  la-  merce  or  manufacture, 
bor  from  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  “This  bill  is  designedly  in  the  inter¬ 
product  of  the  manufacturer  or  employ-  ®®t  of  the  consumer.  It  should  receive 
er  shall  be  sold  by  him.  the  support  of  every  fair-minded  legis- 

„  lator  who,  believing  that  it  is  wrong  for 

To  Protect  the  Consumer  capitalists  to  combine  for  the  purpose 

“In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  such  of  fixing  prices,  must  also  agree  that  it 
price-fixing,  so  far  as  necessities  are  equally  wrong,  in  the  guise  of  bet- 
concerned,  is  illegal,  but  in  the  modern  tering  conditions  of  labor,  for  capital 
development  of  business  so  many  things .  ^nd  labor  to  enter  into  combinations 
now  enter  into  the  production  of  neces-  and  agreements  for  the  fixing  of  prices 
sities,  which  in  and  of  themselves  are  at  which  the  completed  product  shall  be 
not  necessities  at  common  law,  so  that  gold  the  consumer, 
in  effect,  even  the  prices  of  necessities  “in  England,  there  has  recently  been 
may  be  indirectly  controlled.”  organized  the  so-called  ‘Middle  Class 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  articles  Union’  for  the  protection  of  consum- 
or  products  which  are  deemed  by  the  ers,  who,  on  account  of  stationary  in¬ 
courts  not  to  be  commodities  in  com-  comes,  are  unable  to  meet  the  condi- 
mon  use,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  public  is  tions  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the 
concerned  generally;  yet  such  articles  time  is  fast  coming  here  when  the  con- 
are  in  common  use  in  various  trades  suming  public  will  have  to  organize  to 
and  industries,  serving  the  public  gen-  protect  itself  in  the  same  way.” 
crally,  and  by  fixing  the  price  of  such  The  existing  price  situation  in  New 
articles  the  public  is  made  to  suffer  by  York  and  in  most  cities  of  the  country 
reason  of  the  highest  cost  of  the  com-  is  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
pleted  article  which  is  in  common  use.  so-called  “Chicago  Plan”  several  years 
“The  purpose  of  Mr.  Youker’s  bill  is  ago,  by  which  the  Photo-Engravers’ 
to  extend  the  principle  of  prohibiting  unions  refused  to  let  their  men  work  in 
price-fixing  by  combinations  or  agree-  plants  that  did  not  charge  certain  mini- 
ments  between  employers’  associations  mum  prices  s“*  h--  »he  unions.  The 
and  labor  organizations  to  articles  of  “Chicago  Plan”  spread  widely. 


Most  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  islands 


WAGE  AWARD 

Portland  Newspaper  Owners  Complain 
That  l7.50-t8.25  Daily  for  Lino- 
typers  Is  Beyond  Reason  and  Al¬ 
lege  Award  Irregularities 

(SY  TELEGRAPH  FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  15. — Through  a 
local  Arbitration  Board,  Portland  lino- 
typers  have  been  granted  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  here  to  be  the  highest  wage  scale 
paid  anywhere  in  ‘  the  United  States. 
The  award  affects  all  Portland  papers 
and  by  agreement  commercial  printers 
as  well,  the  latter  .having  agreed  six 
months  ago  to  pay  the  newspaper  wage. 
The  publishers  have  appealed  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Board. 

The  Portland  scale  has  been  $5.45 
for  day  work  and  $5.95  for  night  work. 
The  scale  approved  by  the  .Arbitration 
stipulates  $7.^  for  day  work  and  $8.25 
for  night  work.  In  both  instances  the 
pay  is  for  seven  and  one-half  hours. 
Thomas  Roberts,  Portland  merchant, 
was  the  fifth  member  of  the  .Arbitration 
Board. 

The  publishers  in  their  appeal  con¬ 
tend  that  the  award  was  not  justified 
by  the  evidence  and  further  allege  that 
there  were  irregularities  in  matters  of 
procedure. 

The  Dollar  Still  Fights! 


A.  P.  Man  Tells  of  Hardships — Rides 
Horses  to  Death 

The  hardships  of  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Serbia  are  related  on  a  picture 
post  card  just  received  by  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  assistant  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  from  James  A.  Mills,  who  has 
been  a  correspondent  for  the  A.  P.  in 
Russia,  Roumania  and  Serbia  since  the 
war  began. 

One  side  of  the  card  is  a  photograph 
of  a  desolate,  snow-laden  mountain  pass 
in  Serbia,  with  Mr.  Mills,  on  horseback, 
in  the  foreground,  heavily  clad,  but  well 
covered  with  snow  also.  Behind,  is  a 
native  attendant,  mounted  on  a  donkey. 
Mr.  Mills  writes  on  the  card : 

“The  railroads  in  Serbia  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  are  no  automobiles,  and 
so  this  is  the  way  we  were  forced  to 
travel  through  the  mountains.  My 
horse,  weakened  by  starvation  and  ex¬ 
posure,  dropped  dead  at  the  end  of  a 
nine-hour  journey.” 

Mr.  Mills  has  been  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  about  twenty  years  and 
formerly  was  secretary  to  Melville 
Stone,  the  general  manager  and  sec¬ 
retary. 

William  H.  Owen,  former  Albany  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  U.  P.,  has  been  named 
telegraph  and  night  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  .Argus. 


Breaking  Records  In  Texas 

Here’s  what  THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  did  in 
January,  February  and  March,  1919 

It  Carried 

2,832,564  agate  lines  of  advertising. 

Local  and  Classified .  2,129,093  agate  lines 

National .  703,472  agate  lines 

It  Led  Its  1918  Reeord 

•  1,068,060  agate  lines. 

Local  and  Classified .  752,892  agate  lines 

National . .  .  315,168  agate  lines 

It  Led  the  Second  Paper 

956,620  agate  lines. 

Its  Lead  Was. 


Local . .  422,674  agate  lines 

National . - .  396,606  agate  lines 

Classified .  137,340  agate  lines 


It  Almost  Doubled 

Its  1918  National  Advertising  Record. 

And  Led  the  Second  Paper 

396,606  agate  lines. 

Which  was  89,704  agate  lines  more  than  the  total  amount  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  carried  by  the  second  paper,  and  the  second 
paper  lost  109,942  agate  lines. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Chronicle  car¬ 
ried  1,095,516  lines  of  advertising,  whieh  is  more 
than  any  paper  in  the  South  has  ever  carried  in 
any  one  month. 


! 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPANSION  OF  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT 
WILL  HELP  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Motor  Truck  Service  of  Postal  Establishment  to  Afford  More 
Prompt  Distribution  in  Rural  Territory — Congress  Asked 
for  Larger  Appropriation. 

(moM  A  SPFCIAI.  roMBSPONDlNT) 

Washington,  April  16. 

Theoretically,  the  cause  of  newspaper  circulation  should  be  bene¬ 
fited  ljy  the  two  new  factors  in  transjx)rtation  that  have  been  shoved 
to  the  fore  during  the  war,  namely:  aviation  and  motor  transport.  It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  in  a  practical  sense,  delap  or  difficulties  may 
intervene  with  respect  to  day-in-and-day-out  use  of  aircraft  for  newspaper 
delivery,  even  though  the  airplane  mail  service  is  a  reality  and  likely  to  be 
extended. 

With  res{)ect,  however,  to  the  influence  to  l>e  exerted  by  motor  transport 
or  highway  trans|X)rt  upon  newspaper  circulation  there  seems  to  be  no  roesn 
for  doubt.  In  my  opinion  of  newspaper  executives  who  have  investigated  the 
subject,  not  less  than  in  the  lielief  of  technical  specialists  in  motor  transport, 
there  is  confidence  that  the  development  of  highway  transj)ort  will  afford  a 
potent  influence  for  the  extension  of  newspaper  circulation.  Indeed,  men 
whose  experience  entitles  their  prophec  ies  to  respect  are  sanguine  that  motor 
transport  will  eventually  do  much  to  b<K>st  newspaper  circulation  as  did  the 
advent  of  the  electric  interurban  railroad  or  the  inauguration  of  Rural  Free 


Delivery. 

Hiflhway  Transport 

Whatever  the  ultimate  place  that  high¬ 
way  transport  is  to  Itavc  in  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  structure  thcr.e  is  no 
question  but  what  the  present  is  an 
opportune  time  for  the  average  publisher 
to  look  into  this  subject,  as  it  affects  or 
may  affect  his  own  interests.  The  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  year  1919  must  see  highway  trans¬ 
port  in  .Nmerica  "find  itself"  as  a  factor 
in  the  peace-time  life  of  the  nation.  The 
year  1918  saw  highway  transport  develop 
from  virtually  nothing  to  a  notable  new 
element  in  the  movement  of  freight  and 
express.  However,  that  evolution  was 
gauged  primarily  if  not  exclusively  by 
war  needs. 

Xow  that  the  war  is  over,  highway 
transport  must  find  its  permanent  place 
in  the  general  scheme  of  transportation. 
That  it  has  such  a  place  is  in  no  wise 
better  proven  than  by  the  fact  that  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  already  actively  at  work  to 
develop  highway  transport  to  the  limit. 
For  example,  note  the  request  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  more  than 
15,000  army  trucks — more  indeed  than 
the  War  Dcpartmetit  is  willing  to  spare 
— for  transfer  to  the  postal  service  for 
use  on  rural  and  suburban  mail  routes. 

Supplements  Railway  Service 

There  being  no  rootn  for  argument 
that  highway  transport  has  come  to  stay, 
the  interest  of  the  newspaper  publisher 
and  circulation  manager  will  very  nat¬ 
urally  centre  in  the  trend  that  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  new  development.  This  is 
what  is  to  determine  how  much  practical 
aid  in  circulation  building  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  motor  express  and 
freighting  services  and  the  long-distance 
parcel  post  routes  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  the  avowed  mission 
of  highway  transport  was  to  relieve  the 
railroads  of  the  burden  of  less-than-car- 
load  freight  and  to  bring  to  market  the 
agricultural  produce  grown  in  more  or 
less  inaccessible  localities — farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  would  have  gone  to  waste  but 
for  the  motor  trucks. 

.N'ow'  with  war  traffic  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  conditions  returning  to  normal, 
the  railroads  have  shown  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  a  willingness  to  take  back  their  less- 
than-carload  business.  Some  pessimists 
have  even  expressed  the  fear  that  this 
resumption  may  sound  the  death  knell 
of  highway  transport  on  the  large  scale 
originally  contemplated. 


Is  ^T'inding  Itself' 

However,  an  investigation  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  behalf  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
reveals  on  the  part  of  transportation  ex¬ 
perts,  Federal  officials  and  executives  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  a  conviction 
that  highway  transport  has  a  definite 
function  supplementary  but  non-competi¬ 
tive  to  the  railroads. 

Without  attempting  to  appraise  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  less-than-carload 
business  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  specialists  the  great  future 
for  highway  transport  will  be  found  in 
its  service  as  a  “feeder"  for  the  railroads 
and  likewise  for  the  electric  lines. 

bor  years  past  there  has  been  in  the 
railroad  world  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  so-called  short  lines  which,  in 
most  instances,  have  proved  unprofitable. 
To  such  lengths  has  this  sentiment 
grown  that  railroad  interests  were  loath 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  new 
short  lines.  For  this  dilemma  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  motor  or  highway  transport  pro¬ 
vides  a  solution.  Incidentally,  this  is  an 
angle  of  the  subject  where  highway 
transport  comes  very  close  to  newspaper 
circulation  interest‘d. 

Remedy  for  an  Old  Abuse 

.'s  every  newspaper  circulator  realizes 
even  the  railroads  that  have  been  willing 
enough  to  run  “newspaper  specials"  on 
the  main  lines  have  been  unresponsive 
if  not  negligent  in  the  matter  of  service 
on  branches  or  short  lines.  Too  often 
the  circulation  man  has  faced  on  such 
short  lines  schedules  providing  but  a 
few  trains  a  day,  and  these  at  times  un- 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  quick  newspaper 
transit. 

Vet  the  towns  located  on  these  ill- 
served  lines  have  represented  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively  a  very  considerable 
aggregate  of  newspaper  circulation  be¬ 
cause  many  of  these  towns  that  have  had 
to  be  reached  in  a  round-about  way  are, 
in  an  air  line,  comparatively  near  to  a 
newspaper’s  place  of  publication  and  so 
distinctly  in  its  territory  that  neglect  of 
circulation  in  this  quarter  would  be  a 
distinct  injustice  to  advertisers. 

Facing  conditions  of  this  kind,  not  a 
few  newspaper  publishers  have  had  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  providing  their  own 
motor  service — trucks  connecting  with 
trains  at  the  most  accessible  points  on 
the  main  lines  or  making  the  haul  for 
the  entire  distance  from  the  office  of 
publication.  In  either  event  such  special 
service  has  been  expensive  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Regular  motor  truck  systems 
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that  will  take  over  the  burden  will  keep 
money  in  the  pockets  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Incidentally,  papers  will  be 
served  en  route  to  communities  that 
have  no  service  whatever  under  present 
arrangements,  but  which  will  absorb  a 
considerable  number  of  dailies  if  they 
can  lie  had  on  the  date  of  publication. 

Great  Help  to  Evening  Papers 
.At  first  glance  this  whole  highway 
transport  proposition  might  appear  to 
work  principally  to  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  papers.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  experience  is  demonstrating 
that  it  is  the  afternoon  papers  that  stand 
to  benefit  tremendously.  • 

Even  under  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  past,  morning  papers  can, 
with  the  aid  of  the  R.  F."D.  get  far  afield 
before  nightfall  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion.  As  every  newspaperman  knows, 
however,  the  afternoon  paper  with  no 
editions  prior  to  noon  and  with  the  main 
editions  between  2  and  4  p.  M.  has  had 
little  chance  to  reach  territory  off  the 
near,  main,  beaten  paths  before  supper 
time  or  yet  before  bedtime. 

Highway  transport  is  not  only  capable 
of  changing  all  this;  it  is  actually  doing 
it.  For  example,  motor  trucks  leaving 
Washington,  D.  C.,  between  4  and  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  are  carrying  the 
Washington  afternoon  papers  to  points 
up  to  50  miles  distant  in  Maryland  that 
never  in  the  past  knew  the  luxury  of  an 
evening  paper  on  the  date  of  issue. 

■‘Feeder’’  service  on  behalf  of  the 
newspaper  reveals  highway  transport  not 
merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  railroads 
but  likewise  as  an  extension  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  long-distance  electric  lines. 
l•'or  example,  there  is  rich  newspaper 
territory  in  Illinois  that  long  presented 
a  problem  to  newspaper  circulators  be¬ 
cause  no  railroad  trains  departed  from 
the  publication  centres  for  this  district 
after  midnight  and  the  business  did  not 
warrant  a  special  newspaper  train. 

,  Work  with  Electric  Trains 
Along  "came  the  long-distance  electric 
lines  with  trains  at  2  o’clock,  3  o’clock 
and  4  o'clock.  Now,  motor  trucks  meet 
the  electric  trains  at  strategic  points 
and  carry  the  morning  newspapers  to 
the  back  country  with  the  result  that 
this  rich  strip  of  farming  country  gets 
its  morning  dailies  just  about  as 
promptly  as  any  part  of  the  territory. 

The  use  that  the  newspaper  interests 
have  already  begun  to  make  of  highway 
transport  is  being  used  by  high  officials 
of  the  Rost  Office  Department  as  lead¬ 


ing  argument  in  behalf  of  authorization 
by  Congress  of  a  considerable  extension 
in  1919  of  the  motor  truck  service  of  the 
postal  establishment. 

Discussing  the  subject  the  other  day 
with  a  group  of  Congressmen,  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  James  I. 
Blakslee  remarked :  "There  are  today 
being  shipped  out  of  Indianapolis  by 
post  office  motor  trucks  from  3,000  to 
4,000  pounds  of  newspapers.  Now  the 
newspaper  fraternity  are  not  a  dead 
bunch  by  any  means ;  they  would  not 
ship  by  this  motor-truck  service  unless 
they  got  a  better  service  than  they  got 
by  any  other  means. 

"These  newspapers  are  getting  to  their 
destinations  two  hours  earlier  than  they 
would  be  delivered  in  any  other  way.” 


AWARD  BEST  AD  PRIZE 


Milwaukee  Newspapers  Give  Cup  for 
Best  “Style  Week”  Copy 

Milw.sukee,  .April  15. — First  prize  for 
the  best  newspaper  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  Milwaukee  paper  during  the 
“Style  Week’’  recently  was  awarded  to 
the  Walk-Over  Shoe  store.  The  prize 
is  a  loving  cup  offered  by  Milwaukee 
newspapers. 


If  you  rearh  your  customers  during 
the  next  six  months  you  will  have  to 
advertise  in  Jersey — The  Playground 
of  the  People. 

Ob  thr  jerspy  Sliorr  Uirre  li  rnod  IxBinrs*  all 
tbc  yi’sr.  hut  ilurinc  the  Sprint.  Sununer  and  Fall 
when  alt  the  well-to-do  are  at  the  thoio — It’a  a 
rineb!  The  freeat  tpenden  on  earth  are  the 
Amerlran  people  on  raratlon.  You  know  that  when 
lou  are  on  raratlon  you  will  buy  alnoat  anylMnf 
that  will  add  to  your  plearure.  You  want  what  you 
want  when  you  want  It,  and  you  want  to  know  where 
to  Ret  It. 

Slfr  Aobury  ^ark  llrree 

la  the  leading  dally  newapaptr  In  the  greatest 
Sinnmrr  Keaort  Section  of  Amerlra-  The  .North  Jer- 
ley  Shore.  Monmouth  rounty.  New  Jeney.  This  la 
one  of  the  rlrbeat  agricultural  counUea  In  tb« 
United  States.  It  Is  beautirul— a  joy  to  look  upon. 
The  people  are  prosperous;  haren't  eren  got  a  "poor- 
hoiBe."  The  resort  business  is  simply  rream  added 
to  the  normal  liusiness  at  the  community.  When 
other  tnags  are  closed  up  and  on  racatlon  the 
Jeney  Shore  is  one  continuous  Fourth  of  July.  If 
you  don’t  get  your  sbate  of  this  business  It  is 
your  own  fault.  So  far  as  The  Pn'ss  It  concerned 
It  Is  youn.  all  yours  for  three  cents  a  line.  Ami 
you're  lieen  paying  three  dollan  a  line  and  missing 
h0%  of  them.  If  you  want  to  flsb  you  go  where 
the  Hah  are  (If  you  can  find  out),  don't  you?  If 
you  want  to  sell  luxuries  nr  necessities  you  must 
reach  the  people  who  have  the  means  to  buy  and 
the  time  to  consider  your  goods.  The  Amerlran 
people  on  racatlon  have  both.  During  the  ni-xt 
six  months  we  hare  the  pleasure  .seeking  American 
racatlon  crowds  literally  by  the  hundred  thousands. 
The  Ashury  Park  Press  Is  the  easiest  way  to  reach 
them  and  the  people  who  are  catering  to  them. 
I>o  you  want  to  reach  them  with  your  goods? 

Frank  R.  Nortbrup,  Special  Repreaentatlre.  303 
Fifth  Are..  New  Y’ork.  Association  Building.  Chicago. 

Standard  Bate  Card:  A.  B.  C.  (Trrulatlon;  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Serrlce;  A.  \.  P.  A.  Membership. 

Put  The  Ashury  Park  Press  on  your  list  before 
you  forget  It. 


TO  COVER  PROSPEROUS 
NORTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Yon  Must  Use  the 

West  Virginia  Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers 

Six  Leading  Evening  Papers  covering  one  of 
•  the  richest  markets  in  the  United  States. 

HERE’S  THE  LIST: 

City  Population  Paper 

Clarksburg .  35,000  Telegram 

Fairmont .  20,000  West  Virginian 

Grafton  .  15,000  Sentinel 

Martinsburg  .  15,000  Evening  Journal 

Morgantown  .  15,000  Post 

Moundsville  . .  15,000  Echo 

Local  co-operation  in  securing  distribution  gladly  furniehed 
Ask  for  further  information  and  rates. 

JT  17t  XT  T  lyr  National  Advertising  Representative 

.  J  .  U  rj  V  1  i>l  Lj  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

New  York  OflBce,  103  Park  Ave.,  MacQuoid  Agency 
Chicago  Office,  1411  Hartford  Building,  A.  R.  Keator 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  27,  1919 


In  St.  Louis,  More  and  More  the  Trend  of 
Advertising  Is  Toward  the 


MARCH  GAINS 

OVER  MARCH,  1918 


Total  Paid  Advertising, 

883,587  Lines 

(536,409  Lines  MORE  than  the  Other  Morn¬ 
ing  Paper) 


Gain,  200,736  Lines 

Percentage  Gain,  Over  29  Per  Cent 


Local  Display  Advertising, 

417,318  Lines 

(MORE  than  the  Other  Morning  Paper) 


Gain,  96,732  Lines 

Percentage  Gain,  Over  30  Per  Cent 


Gain,  98,718  Lines 

Percentage  Gain,  Over  84  Per  Cent 

(Almost  Double  the  Percentage  Gain  of  the 
Post-Dispatch) 


And — don’t  forget  that  thet>e  March  total»  could  have  been  contuderably  increaned  had  not  our  strict  censorship  barred  out  many  thousands  of 
lines  of  objectionable  and  questionable  advertising  offered  to  us — much  of  which  was  accepted  and  printed  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  St. 
Louis  newspapers. 

Remember  that  your  newspaper  advertising  may  be  judged  by  readers  according  lo  the  company  in  which  they  find  it.  The  (iLOBE-DEMO- 
CRAT*S  columns  are  kept  clean  for  clean  advertisers.  It  is  the  reliable  newspaper  reliable  straight  through  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
page — every  day. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

F.  ST.  J.  RICHARDS.  GUY  S.  OSBORN,  J.  R.  SCOLARO,  R.  J.  BIDWELL, 

302  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York  1302  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago  103  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  712  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


National  Advertising, 

215,337  Lines 

(129,837  Lines  MORE  than  the  Other  Morn¬ 
ing  Paper) 
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THE  WAY  TO  GET 

Get  AC(^UAINTED  with  the  South. 

Get  in  TOUCH  with  its  people;  get  into  INTIMATE 
touch,  by  getting  into  their  HOMES. 

The  quickest,  least  expensive,  most  effective  way  to 
get  into  most  homes  and  tell  your  trade  story  to 
these  people  is  to  get  in  and  stay  in  the  Southern 
Newspapers. 

The  SOUTH  is  the  ONE  field  in  the  United  States, 

“white  to  the  harvest,”  in  which  the  reapers  are, 
yet,  few.  The  first  to  come  and  the  longest  to  stay 
will  reap  the  most  abundantly. 

For  facts  and  figures  in  detail  and  up-to-date  data  on 


The  Aoracialed  Advertibinp  Clubs  of 
the  World  Hold  Their  Next  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  South  at  New  Orleans 


ALABAMA 
Anniston  Star 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Gadsden  Daily  Times-News 
Gadsden  Journal 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Morning  & 

Evening  Advertiser 

V  ARKANSAS 
Little  Rork  Arkansas  Gasette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
Miami  Herald 
Palm  Beach  Post 


FLORIDA — Continued 

Pensacola  Journal 

St.  Augustine  Evening  Record 

St.  Petersburg  Evening 

Independent 

Tampa  Daily  Times 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Banner 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  & 

Sunday  American 

Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columhus  Ledger 
Dublin  Courier-Herald 
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r  SOUTHERN  TRADE 


From  Kentucky  to  Florida;  from  Virginia  to  Texas, 
the  wide-awake,  np-and-doing  newspapers  are  cover¬ 
ing  the  Southern  field  as  never  before  and  as  it  is 
covered  in  no  other  way. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia — twelve  states; 
with  the  leading  newspapers  in  every  state — 82 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  1,500,000; 
nearly  half  a  million  MORE  than  the  circulation 
of  the  eighteen  leading  general  MAGAZINES  in 
this  same  territory. 

Trent  conditions  write  any  of  the  newspapers  listed 


GEORGIA — Continued 
Macon  News 
Macon  Telegraph 
Rome  Tribune-Herald 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Vay cross  Journal-Herald 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Leader 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 

Times 

Louisville  Herald 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans  Item 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian  Star 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Conrord  Daily  Tribune 
Greensboro  Daily  News 
Hickory  Daily  Record 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Timtjs 

Rocky  Mount  Evening  Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Washington  Daily  News 
Wilmington  Dispatch 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  Daily  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 

Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

('.hattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Jackson  Sun 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Nashville  Banner 


TEN  NESSEE — Continued 
Nashville  Tennessean-American 
TEXAS 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Dallas  Morning  News  & 

Evening  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Fort  Worth  Record 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Galveston  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 

VIRGINIA 
Bristol  Herald-Courier 
Lynchburg  News 
Petersburg  Evening  Progress 


Prepared  by  Tbe  Chambers  Agency  (Inc.),  New  Orleans,  La. 
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40  E  d  i  t  o  r  &  P  u  b  I  i  s  h  e  r  f  o  r  A  p  r  i  I  1  7 ,  1  9 1  9 

NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS  . 

Filed  with  the  GoTemmenL  of  six  months  ending  April  1st,  1919;  compiled  by  Statistical  Department  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  Inc. 
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1915 

April  1 

1915 

October  1 

1916 
April  1 

1916 

October  1 

1917 
April  1 

1917 

October  1 

1918 

April  1 

1918 

October  1 

1919 
April  1 

American 

333,345 

349,345 

335,435 

383,297 

413,918 

451,799 

423,041 

384,414 

396,960 

Herald 

106,580 

98,651 

92,853 

99,597 

133,918 

130,209 

128,814 

108,972 

107,642 

Presf 

94,025 

110,869 

103,657 

* 

* 

Sun 

71,708 

71,749 

68,309 

*122,239 

*150,439 

141,758 

121,639 

117,807 

•  117,414 

Times 

298,248 

318,274 

334,744 

340,904 

344,436 

357,225 

352,794 

368,492 

393,178 

Tribune 

70,965 

82,674 

93,848 

101,611 

100,766 

100,551 

95,661 

89,478 

108,011 

Worid 

376,590 

391,156 

391,831 

398,984 

387,549 

407,308 

363,1*66 

346,312 

368,318 

Evening  Joumsd 

762,506 

782,249 

774,604 

816,597 

825,299 

808,608 

731,047 

657,912 

675,118 

Evening  Mail 

135,861 

159,520 

144,381 

159,690 

147,666 

156,529 

130,083 

109,908 

113,205 

Evening  Post 

22,010 

20,598 

21,151 

20,477 

23,682 

20,809 

26,501 

32,234 

32,369 

Evening  Sun 

140,203 

155,009 

170,464 

171,247 

186,185 

192,250 

180,998 

178,437 

194.695 

Evening  Telegram 

220,679 

223,848 

207,663 

218,463 

215,282 

217,846 

204,622 

186,612 

190,687 

Evening  Worid 

390,066 

403,787 

398,727 

404,358 

423,810 

431,222 

367,101 

324,745 

355,069 

Evening  Globe 

181,347 

187,429 

175,267 

210,991 

204,138 

214,836 

188,772 

177,344 

179,906 

Brooklyn  Citizen 

32,972 

33,130 

34,260 

34,378 

34,683 

35,214 

34,216 

34,864 

35.699 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

44,552 

44,096 

44,776 

44,332 

43,209 

44,101 

46,525 

46,068 

49,656 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

61,984 

62,226 

61,251 

64,994 

67,717 

71,144 

66,620 

50,642 

54,088 

Brookljm  Daily  Times 

41,787 

42,023 

43,540 

44,127 

44,923 

44,654 

53,410 

34,704 

41,289 

Totals 

3,385,328 

3,536,633 

3,496,761 

3,636,286 

3,747,620 

3,826,063 

3,515,010 

3,248,945 

413,304 

*Momin(  Sun  and  Prcat  Coniolidsted. 


L.  M.  BELL  APPOINTED 
PUBLISHER 


With  B.  G.  Br>anl  as  Business  Manager, 
He  Will  Have  Full  Charge  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald-  Clinton  Brainard 
Continue-  as  President 

U'xsniN'.ioN.  1).  C.,  April  10. — Ful- 
lowint;  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
sPH'kholder-  tiu-  Herald,  the  name 
of  1-.  M.  Bell  was  placed  at  the  head 


L.  aI  BEi.t. 

of  the  editorial  page  as  piihlisher,  as  was 
that  of  B  G.  Bryant  as  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Herald  is  entirely 


Im-al.  ls>th  .Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Bryant  l)e- 
ing  products  of  Washington. 

Clinton  T.  Brainard  continues  as 
president  of  the  Herald  Company,  but 
under  the  new  change  Mr.  Bell  l>ecomes 
treasurer,  a  meml)er  of  the  l)oard  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  active  publisher  of  the  paper, 
su()erintending  l)oth  the  editorial  and 
business  departments.  Mr.  Brainard 
made  the  change  l)ecause  of  his  many 
other  business  interests. 

Mr.  Bell  is  probably  the  youngest  man 
in  .\merica  to  l>e  publisher  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  being  only  27  years  old. 
He  has  been  with  the  Herald  for  two 
and  a  half  years  most  of  which  time  was 
siwnt  in  the  editorial  department  as 
managing  editor. 


srF,.s  K\iNs\s  cm  papers 


Dortor  .Asks  $2..SO0,OOO  from  Star  and 
$750,000  from  Journal 
K.sns.as  City,  Mo..  .April  12. — .Alleg¬ 
ing  libel  in  connection  with  publications 
on  his  trial  on  murder  charges.  Dr. 
Bennett  Clark  Hyde,  a  well-known  phy¬ 
sician  here,  has  brought  suits  in  the 
Jackson  County  courts  for  $2,.s00.()00 
damages  against  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  S“.s0.000  against  the  Kansas  City 
Journal.  The  trials  on  which  Dr.  Hyde 
bases  his  damage  suit  were  conducted 
in  1910.  He  alleges  the  publication  of 
the  articles  caused  it  to  Ik*  believed  he 
was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Thomas  H.  Swope. 

Judicial  Censorship  Bill  Dead 
.Ai.bvxy,  X.  V..  -April  15. — .Assembly¬ 
man  Rowe’s  bill  amending  the  civil 
code  to  allow  judges  to  prohibit  the 
publication  by  newspaper-  of  any  trans¬ 
actions  in  their  courts  if  they  think  it 
advisable,  was  not  reported  out  and  is 
dead  for  this  legislative  session. 


The 

Providence  Tribune 

(Evening  and  Sunday) 

Advertisers  in  the  Fertile 
Rhode  Island  Field  cannot  get 
PROPER  RESULTS  without 
THE  TRIBUNE. 

I\pw  York  Representative: 

RALPH  R.  MULLIGAN 

30  East  42nd  Street 

Chicago  Representative : 

C.  J.  ANDERSON 

Marquette  Building 
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Largest  Circulation  of  Any  St.  Louis  Newspaper — Daily  or  Sunday 


The  overwhelming  supremacy  of  St.  Louis’  “One  Big  Newspaper”  is  again  proven  by  the 
advertising  carried  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
entire  year  will  approximate  an  unprecedented  total  of  FIFTEEN  MILLION  LINES,  a 
volume  never  before  even  distantly  approached  in  the  history  of  the  Post-Dispa*tch  or  any 
other  St.  Louis  newspaper. 

“Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,”  and  from  the  smallest  beginning  thousands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  have  grown  and  prospered  with  the  aid  of  the 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

How  much  more  buyers  of  advertising  space  think  of  the  Post-Dispatch  than  they  do  of 
the  four  other  St.  Louis  newspapers  is  shown  by  the  following  tables  of  figures  for  the 


FIRST  QUARTER,  1919 


January  February  Marrli 

Gains  in  Total  Paid  Advertising 

Over  the  Corresponding  Quarter  Last  Year. 

,  Agate  Line* 

jj  POST-DISPATCH  Gain  . . ...1,060,360 

Globe-Democrat  and  Republic  both  added 

together.  Gain  .  650,400 

i;  Star  and  Times  both  added  together.  Gain.  .  343,500 

*  An  average  gain  of  SVi  pagei,  for  each  publication  <lay. 

The  3  months'  gain  of  the  Post-Dispatch  alone  exceeded  the 
j  GAINS  of  all  4  of  the  other  St.  Louis  newspapers  combined 
I,  66,460  lines. 


January  February  March 

National  Advertising 

Agate  Lines 

POST-DISPATCH  .  671,160 

Globe-Democrat  .  547.800 

j  Republic  .  194,400 

Star  . 246,600 

Times  .  174,000 


Post-Dispatch  alone  exceeded  3  out  of  all  4  of  the  others  com¬ 
bined  by  56,160  lines. 

I  The  Post-Dispatch  increased  239,120  lines  over  the  first  quarter 
j  of  1918. 

I!  National  advertisers  term  St.  Louis  a  "one  newspaper  town." 
and  the  Post-Dispatch  is  the  one  Big  result  bringer. 

II  _  _  _  _ _ 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Sole  Agent  Foreign  Advertising 

World  Building,  New  York;  Post-Dispatch  Building,  St.  Louis;  Tribune  Building,  Chicago;  Ford  Building,  Detroit;  Bryant  Building,  Kansas  City 


Largest  Circulation  of  Any  St.  Louis  Newspaper — Daily  or  Sunday 
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PAPER  MEN  CHARGED 
GIFTS  TO  COSTS 


Canadian  CoTcmment  Accountant  Re¬ 
veals  Practice  of  Manufacturers  in 
Keeping  Their  Costs  and  Prices 
Up — Next  Hearing  on  May  8 


(rsuM  OUS  OWN  COSSEsrONDCNTt 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  April  12. — Another 
“round”  of  the  newsprint  investiga¬ 
tion  has  ended  and  the  next  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  May  8,  when  Commis¬ 
sioner  R.  A.  Pringle,  K.  C.,  will  hear 
further  evidence  in  the  long  drawn-out 
inquiry. 

The  end  apparently  is  far  distant,  for 
the  case  has  to  go  before  the  Paper 
Control  Tribunal  after  Mr.  Pringle  con¬ 
cludes  his  end  of  it,  and  further  cases 
are  pending  relative  to  prices  fixed 
since  November  30  last. 

It  is  likely  that  peace  will  be  signed 
and  price  control  abolished  before  the 
inquiry  is  ended. 

The  presentation  of  cost  figures*  by 
G.  T.  Clarkson,  Government  auditor,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  Commission¬ 
er  at  this  week’s  sessions  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  These  figures  were  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  ended  December  1,  Mr.  Pringle 
refusing  to  allow  request  of  mill  coun¬ 
sel  for  admission  as  evidence  of  figures 
for  December  and  January.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  that  the  price  of  $69 
fixed  in  September  and  retroactive  to 
July  1  was  in  effect  only  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1. 

“Contrihutions”  At  Costs 
The  auditor’s  report  deal  with  the  de¬ 
ductions  the  publishers  contend  should 
be  made  from  the  claimed  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint.  In  regard  to  the 
charging  of  Patriotic  Fund  and  Halifax 
disaster  contributions  to  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  mills,  Mr.  Clarkson  said  the 
amounts  stated  in  this  connection  were 
correct.  The  publishers  claim  that 
these  charges  should  be  treated  as  gifts 
from  profits. 

The  auditor  reported  that  in  the  eight 
months  ended  February  28,  1918,  the 
I..aurentide  Company  wrote  off  the  cost 
of  criminal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-combine  law.  If  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  claim  in  this  regard  is  allowed, 
it  will  mean  a  deduction  of  13  cents  per 
ton  in  the  price  of  newsprint. 

The  auditor  accepted  the  publishers’ 
contention  •  that  the  Commissioner  was 
in  error  when  he  arrived  at  a  price  fixa¬ 
tion  basis  by  averaging  costs  for  vari¬ 
ous  months,  instead  of  using  actual  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  basis. 

May  Mean  Cat  of  1439  per  Ton 
Mr.  Clarkson  stated  that  if  the  cost 
of  wood  used  by  the  Booth  mill  during 
1918  was  averaged,  as  urged  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  deduction  which  would  have 
to  be  made  would  be  $4.39  per  ton.  On 
another  point  concerning  the  same  mill, 
he  said:  “The  production  weight  shown 
in  cost  statements  on  which  unit  costs 
are  ascertained  should  be  increased  to 
include  weight  of  wrappers,  giving  a 
reduction  of  $1.18  per  ton.” 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  none  of  the 
$50,000  salary  of  President  Backus,  of 
the  Fort  Frances  company,  was  charged 
up  to  the  International  Insulation  Com¬ 
pany  or  to  the  power  company.  The 
whole  amount  was  thrown  unto  sulphite, 
groundwood  and  newsprint  costs. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  three 
members  of  the  Booth  family  receive 
salaries  aggregating  $90,000,  of  which 
John  R.  Booth  gets  $40,000,  and  C.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Booth  $25,000  each.  Half  of 
these  salaries^ are  charged  against  the 
newsprint  end  of  the  business,  or  an 
average  of  92  cents  per  ton  of  paper. 


to-day 

buy  that 
liberty  bond 


Manhattan  Photo  Engraving Co. 

251-252  William  St,New  York  City 

Phone  1657-1658  Worth  Established  1893 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  NEWSPRINT 

Are  You  Interested  in  Adequate  Supply  and  a  Lower 

and  Stable  Price  Level  ? 

HE  future  production  by  United  States  mills,  the  future 
newsprint  and  the  stability  of  the  market  for  the  coming 
depend  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood  at  reasonable  cost. 

An  alarming  situation  facing  the  newsprint  industry,  but  now  for  the  first  time  vizualized 
and  realized,  has  been  created  by  a  growing  demand  for  pulpwood  for  purposes  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint. 

In  1912  the  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  the  United  States  was  about  4,350,000  cords, 
half  of  this  (juantity  being  used  for  newsprint. 

In  1918  total  consumption  increased  to  5,500,000  cords  of  which  newsprint  mills  used 
but  one-third. 

An  advancing  rate  of  exhaustion  of  available  supply  and  a  growing  demand  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  other  products  point  unerringly  to  a  coming  insufficiency  of  raw  material  and  much 
higher  prices  unless  relief  can  he  secured. 


price  of 
years  all 


RELIEF  CAN  BE  SECURED 


Relief  lies  in  the  limitless  spruce  forests  of  Quebec, 
bordering  our  Eastern  States,  which  manufacture  three- 
fourths  of  the  country's  production  of  newsprint. 

Before  1910  United  States  interests  had  leased  some 
10,000  square  miles  of  forested  Crown  land  limits  in 
Quebec.  These  leases  conveyed  to  them  “all  rights  of 
property”  to  the  timber  growth  on  the  land.  The  leases 
were  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  wood  was  to 
be  cut  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  cut 
and  shipped  as  needed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  until 
the  issue  of  an  Order-in-Council  in  1910  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  wood  from  Crown  lands  unless  manufac¬ 
tured  into  pulp  or  lumber.  Millions  had  been  spent  for 
leases,  river  improvements  and  wood-preparing  and  ship¬ 
ping  plants,  which  were  virtually  confiscated  by  this 


order,  promulgated  without  notice  and  manifestly  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Canada. 

In  1911,  the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  under  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  some  time,  became  a  law  in  this  country 
but  was  rejected  by  Canada.  This  law  admitted  Canada 
paper  free  of  duty,  while  leaving  our  manufacturers  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  import  and  use  the  raw  material 
which  they  had  bought  and  paid  for. 

The  result  has  been  an  enormous  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  and  the  creation  in 
the  United  States  of  a  statistical  raw  material  situation 
now  confronting  the  manufacturers  and  the  consumers 
of  newsprint  which  threatens  curtailment  of  production 
and  prices  even  higher  than  those  current. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  RELIEF 


In  view  of  the  close  relations  created  by  our  joint 
participation  in  the  Great  War,  Canada's  desire  for  a 
more  open  trade  alliance  with  the  United  States  and  the 
logic  and  merit  of  the  proposition  itself,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  faces  the  psychological  moment  successfully  to 
approach  the  Government  of  Quebec  with  the  request  to 
restore  vested  rights  unjustly  taken  away  and  to  rescind, 
or  modify,  the  Order-in-Council  of  1910  to  the  end  that 
our  manufacturers  may  enjoy  the  raw  material  conveyed 
to  them  in  their  Crown  land  leases  in  return  for  the  great 
free  market  accorded  the  Canadian  manufacturers  since 
1911. 


Leaders  in  Congress  realize  the  situation  and  are  ready 
to  act. 

The  great  influence  of  the  press  of  the  country  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  start  the  action. 

A  resolution  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  or  a  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  important  body,  followed  up  by  an  active 
and  aggressive  committee  will  initiate  the  movement  and 
energize  the  machinery  of  government. 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  action, 
prompt,  positive  and 'determined. 


Unless  the  present  opportunity  is  grasped,  the  future  of  newsprint  manufacturing  lies  in  Canada  under  foreign 
laws,  and  with  the  industry  unresponsive  to  our  regulations  and  free  from  its  share  of  taxes  to  our  Government. 

Unless  an  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood  is  assured,  American  production  will  gradually  disappear,  the  price¬ 
regulating  competition  of  American  mills  will  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market  and  the  Canadian  product  will 
reach  whatever  price  level  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  force  it  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


thirty  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York 
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FLNDS  CHAOTIC  RUSSIA  DIFFICULT 
NEWS  GATHERING  FIELD 


Vladiyostok  and  Archangel  the  Only  Point*  Touched  By  A.  P. — 
Correspondents  Have  Many  Dangerous  Experiences  Testing 
Skill — Sharkey  Risked  Life  to  Reach  Omsk 


HOW  is  Russia  covered  Ijy  the  A.  I’.,  now  that  the  country  is  unsafe 
for  all  l>ut  Bolsheviki  ?'■  is  v  question  frequently  asked.  Well,  it 
simply  is  not  cover^'d  by  the  newsgatherers  of  the  A.  I*,  or  any  other 
organization.  The  vast  territoiy,  which  just  now  is  making  such  great  and 
important  news  that  affects  vitally  the  whole  world,  is  merely  touched  on  the 
outside  edges,  and  at  only  two  points — Vladivostock  and  .Archangel.  So  far 
as  the  remainder  of  the  countiy  is  concerned,  it  might  as  well  be  Africa  l»efore 
Livingston  entered  it.  for  no  more  news  is  craning  from  it  than  came  from  the 
Dark  Continent  in  those  far-back  days. 

H.  L.  Rennick  is  at  Archangel  for  the  A.  P.  He  stayed  with  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  Francis  all  through  the  latter's  trying  and  dangerous  experiences,  moving 
with  the  head  of  the  .American  Legation  when  it  left  Petrograd,  until  it  finally 
found  itself  at  .Archangel.  Then,  when  Mr.  Francis  left  that  city,  Rennick 
stayed  on  to  serve  his  as.«ociation. 

Sends  Heavy  IS'eus  Volume  from  Archangel 


Rennick  was  with  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  the  .A.  P.,  and  was  sent  to  Petrograd 
before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  so  he  has  witnessed  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  that  country  during  its  most 
exciting  period.  Rennick  is  very  pro¬ 
lific.  lie  has  told  the  story  from  day 
to  day,  sending  by  cable  direct  to  Lon¬ 
don,  whence  his  stuff  is  relayed  to  the 
L'nited  States,  reaching  here  while  not 
more  than  a  day  old.  He  sends  an 
enormous  lot  of  mail  matter,  too,  much 
of  which  contains,  naturally,  more  hu¬ 
man  interest  than  his  cables,  which  deal 
only  with  important  happenings. 

Living  practically  with  the  .American 
forces  operating  in  that  country,  Ren¬ 
nick  has  opportunity  to  see  the  dough¬ 
boy  in  an  environment  stranger  to  him, 
even  than  that  in  France. 

"On  the  Drina,"  he  says,  “wild  tur¬ 
key,  ducks,  grouse  and  big  edible  jack 
rabbits  have  relieved  the  monotony  of 
bully  beef  and  tinned  stew.  The  Yanks 
are  operating  in  a  famous  hunting  coun¬ 
try  and  most  of  them  spent  their  hours 
of  leave  in  chasing  game.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  developed  almost  uncanny- 
marksmanship  in  bringing  down  ducks 
with  their  service  rifles.  When  the  win¬ 
ter  drives  the  ducks  south  there  will  be 
bears  to  hunt  in  the  woods. 

“Sleep  with  the  Guns” 

“One  of  the  billets  where  .Americans 
are  located  at  one  river  town  was  orig¬ 
inally  built  as  a  hunting  lodge  for  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  who,  however, 
was  imprisoned  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  use  it.  Now,  over  the  huge  fireplace 
in  the  kitchen,  the  logs  crackle  under 
stew-pots  filled  by  the  .American’s  rifles.” 

.As  descriptive  of  the  intense  cold 
Rennick  tells  this  incident: 

“The  water  in  the  cooling  chambers 
of  the  machine-guns  in  the  front  line 


and  engineers  are  billeted  in  their  huts. 
The  .Americans  occupy  one-half  of  the 
house  and  the  family  the  other.  The 
.Americans’  half  is  as  clean  as  constant 
‘policing’  can  make  it.  But  as  for  the 
other  half,  there  are  chickens,  ‘husky’ 
dogs  of  the  arctic  tyjie.  and  from  two 
to  four  generations  of  peasants  in  the 
one  or  two  rooms. 

Don't  Like  Fresh  .Air 

“The  Russian  family's  side  of  all  these 
houses  is  airtight.  It  is  bitterly  cold 
up  here  in  the  forests  during  the  six 
months’  winter,  and  the  peasants’  win¬ 
dows  arc  sealed  up  tight  and  never, 
never  opened.  But  the  .American  opens 
the  windows  in  his  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  peasant  shakes  his  head  gravely 
and  worries  for  fear  his  strange  khaki- 
clad  guests  will  catch  cold. 

“One  peasant  habit  which  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  makes  countless  jokes  about  is  as 
time-honored  and  unswervable  among 
the  Russians  as  it  is  strange  to  us.  That 
is.  sleeping  on  the  stove.  The  Russian 
village  stoves  are  built  of  brick  or  clay 
or  porcelain.  They  are  about  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  .American  bathroom  and 
flat  on  top,  except  where  the  brick  chim¬ 
ney  pokes  through.  One  stokes  them 
once  or  twice  a  day  until  all  the  wood 
is  burned  out,  and  then  closes  them  up, 
letting  the  heated  bricks  radiate  their 
warmth.  The  flat  tops  of  these  stoves 
are  bed  spaces  for  the  eldest  or  most 
honored  of  the  families.  .American  offi¬ 
cers  have  surprised  many  peasant  hosts 
by  declining  invitations  to  use  these 
choicest  of  all  beds.” 

Collect,  But  Don't  Send 
Very  little  comes  out  of  Vladivostock. 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transmission. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  file  news  matter, 
and  the  officials  place  nothing  in  the 


it.  He  was  in  Mexico  City  when  Ma¬ 
deira  was  murdered  and  after  that  in 
V'hina  w-hen  there  was  an  uprising. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vladivostok  to  get 
the  news  of  the  Russian  trouble. 

James  E.  Sharkey  took  his  life  irt  his 
hands  for  the  A.  P.  when  he  went  from 
Tokio,  where  he  is  the  .A.  P.  correspon¬ 
dent,  to  Omsk,  covered  the  news  of  the 
.All-Russian  Government,  and  then  took 
his  dangerous  course  back  again  to 
Tokio. 

3,000  Miles  in  Three  Weeks 

The  journey  is  3,000  miles,  and  it  took 
Sharkey  three  weeks  to  make  it.  He 
traveled  on  a  british  military  train 
made  up  of  coaches  little  better  than 
freight  cars,  and  with  no  more  uphol¬ 
stery. 

“People  have  talked  lightly,”  Sharkey 
w'rites,  “of  sending  an  army  of  half  a 
million  men  or  more  to  western  Sibe¬ 
ria.  The  Japanese  learned  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  w-ar  with  Russia  of  the 
difficulties  of  a  Siberian  campaign,  and 
would  ponder  long  before  dispatching  a 
mighty  army  to  the  far  Ural  mountains. 

“Manchuli,  on  the  border  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  Mongolia,  Manchuria  and  Siberia, 
recalls  a  typical  .American  western  min¬ 
ing  town  in  the  early  days  when  law¬ 
lessness  reigned.  Its  broad,  unpaved 
streets  are  bordered  by  an  e.xtraordi- 
iiary  collection  of  stores  and  shanties. 

“Manchuli  moves  in  fear.  Outlaw 
hands  have  raided  the  town  in  the  past 
carrying  off  food  and  sometimes  peo¬ 
ple.  They  still  come  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  bold  is  he  who  goes  out  in 
the  darkness,  unarmed.  .A  slit  throat 
and  a  body  lying  stiff  in  the  icy  street 
tells  its  own  story. 

“The  great  topic  of  discussion  was 
the  future  of  Russia  and  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a  different  view.  .All 


were  unanimous,  however,  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  must  be  put  into  better  working 
shape.  One  heard  pleasant  things  about 
.-America  and  .Americans,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  was  freely  voiced  that  .America 
had  no  territorial  designs  on  Russia.” 

.At  Irkutsk,  Sharkey  had  an  adventure 
that  might  well  have  resulted  in  his 
death.  He  tells  of  it  thus: 

“Irkutsk,  the  city,  is  separated  from 
the  railroad  station  by  the  turbulent 
.Angara  river  and  when  we  arrived  the 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  had 
been  destroyed  by  floating  ice.  The 
river  steamer,  used  to  transport  passen¬ 
gers  when  the  bridge  was  down,  was 
immobilized  by  a  heavy  fog  that  hung 
over  the  .-Angara. 

A  Dangerous  Passage 

“To  cross  the  river  to  the  .American 
consulate  and  telegraph  office  we  were 
compelled  to  depend  upon  a  score  of 
hardy  rivermen  in  stoutly  built  row¬ 
boats.  On  the  shore  stood  thousands 
of  people  clamoring  to  get  across.  As 
the  fog  shifted  slightly  one  caught 
glimpses  of  floating  and  swirling  minia¬ 
ture  icebergs  out  in  the  river. 

“The  cold  was  terrible.  .Almost  it 
froze  the  very  breath  as  it  panted  from 
the  mouths  of  the  waiting  shivering 
travelers.  The  polar  aspect  of  the  scene, 
the  crowd  of  ice-covered  people,  the 
shouting  and  cursing  boatmen,  the  ex¬ 
cited  drosky  drivers  clamoring  for  fares, 
the  general  wildness  of  everything  made 
it  all  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

“Thirty  persons  had  perished  that  day 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  small 
lioats.  Nevertheless  we  embarked  in 
one  of  the  boats  and  after  a  struggle 
for  life  in  the  ice-floes,  crossed  ih  safe¬ 
ty.  Fortunately  the  fog  lifted  in  the 
early  afternoon  and  the  big  river  steam¬ 
er  was  able  to  make  the  return  trip.” 


froze  and  the  recoil  would  not  work,  way  of  the  correspondent  when  he  pays 
Because  there  was  no  alcohol  or  gly-  for  it ;  hut  accepting  the  matter  for 
cerinc  handy,  rum  had  been  mixed,  as  transmission  and  collecting  the  tolls  are 


an  anti-freezing  fluid,  with  the  water  in 
the  cooling  chambers.  The  officer  said 
he  would  send  down  some  new  guns. 
He  went  out  to  find  that  every  gun  in 
the  place  was  in  the  same  fix.  A  long 
row  of  them  was  brought  inside  the  hut 
and  stacked  near  the  stove  to  thaw  out. 
‘Hereafter,’  ordered  the  machine-gun 
officer,  'sleep  with  the  guns.  AVrap 
them  up  in  the  same  blankets  with  your¬ 
selves.*  ” 

“The  habits  and  customs  of  the  North 
Russian  peasant  are  sources  of  unceas¬ 
ing  wonder  to  the  .American  soldier," 
Rennick  writes.  “Yankee  infantrymen 


one  thing,  and  sending  the  matter  is 
quite  another.  The  latter  excites  not 
the  least  interest  in  the  officials.  The 
.A.  P.  has  paid  out  $48,000  this  year  for 
tolls  on  messages,  not  one  of  which  was 
ever  sent  out  from  A’ladivostok.  The 
Bolsheviki,  apparently,  need  the  money. 

Though  he  can’t  get  his  stuff  through 
now,  however,  some  day  Walter  AVhiff- 
en,  who  is  staying  there  for  the  .A.  P., 
hugging  the  delusion  that  his  office  is 
hearing  from  him  at  least  once  in  a 
while,  will  have  an  interesting  story  to 
tell  of  his  experiences.  VV'hiffen  is  al¬ 
ways  where  there  is  trouble,  and  likes 
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WOMEN 

are  reading  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before  and  one  big  reason  is  the 

WOMAN’S  PAGE 

omen  write  its  stories  and  special  articles.  Women  illustrate  them.  Giving  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern 
woman,  the  page  is  her  handiwork  ! 

Men  enjov  it,  too.  There  are  glimpses  of  life  “As  It  Seems  to  Her."  Humorous  incidents  are  cleverly  told,  side¬ 
lights  on  what  woman  thinks  of  human  nature  and  current  events  are  given. 

The  Particular  Person 

writes  daily  of  quaint  shops  and  interesting  tea  rooms.  Prudence  Bradish  each  Sat¬ 
urday  has  an  article  on  problems  which  face  the  the  home-maker.  Stories  tell 
what  women  are  accomplishing  in  husiness,  in  industry,  in  science  and  in  the  arts. 
Whimsical  descriptions  of  events-ahout-town  have  illustrations  like  those  on  this 
page. 


Private  Roberts  Ought  to  Be 
With  the  Follies 


Purely  FAperiiiieiituI,  Understand 


A  Cirrus  Lady's  Dressing  Room  Is  Her  Trunk 


A  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  always  been  a  great  Home  Newspaper.  Carefully  edited, 
cleanly  in  contents,  high  in  ideals,  it  is  read  by  the  whole  family  circle,  relied  upon,  believed! 
Women  are  decision-makers  in  apportioning  the  family  budget  and  in  household  buying. 

Advertising  men  know  the  pulling  power  of  space  in  a  newspaper  which  women — women  of 
means,  and  men  as  well — carefully  read  and  trust! 


Everything  Just  Right  for  Writing 


A.  R.  ELLIOTT  ANSWERS  regards  this,  1  claim  that  bulldozing 

lACniM  Vjr^r'irwc  agents  and  giillihle  publishers  have  al- 

JASUJM  KUirtiKS  ways  been,  and  still  are,  the  worst 

-  factors  in  the  business  of  advertising; 

Veteran  Advertising  Agent  Says  That  and  the  Lord  knows  they  have  not  all 

been  eliminated  from  tlie  field;  they 
are  still  in  evidence.  I  have  no  use  for 
an  agent  who  will  brow-beat  and  bull¬ 
doze  a  publisher  out  of  his  legitimate 
profit  and  no  respect  for  a  publisher 
who  will  permit  an  agent  to  do  it. 
They  are  both  to  be  avoided  by  the 
advertiser,  who  pays  the  bills.  It  is  too 
bad  that  more  advertisers  don’t  know 


RICHARD  G.  KNOTT  IS  WINNING  A  HIGH  PLACE  IN 
SOUTHERN  JOURNALISM’S  SELECT  CIRCLES 


A  recent  article  by  Jason  Rogers, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe,  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  in  which  news¬ 
paper-agency  relations  were  forcefully 
discussed,  has  elicited  from  A.  R.  El-  jj 
liott,  a  veteran  of  the  New  York 
agency  field,  some  interesting  com¬ 
ments. 

In  a  communication  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  under  date  of  April  7,  Mr. 

Elliott  says; 

“Under  a  subheading,  ‘Reduces  Cost 
of  News,’  Mr.  Rogers  says :  ‘The  news¬ 
papers  manufacture  the  advertising 
space  which  they  sell  as  a  by-product 
in  their  service  as  purveyors  of  news 
in  their  communities.  The  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
news  to  the  reader,  while  both  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertiser  profit  from  the 
use  of  advertising.’ 

“But  I  say  that  when  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  sells  his  paper  for  two 
cents  a  copy  and  charges  from  $.50  to 
$2  a  line  for  his  space,  the  advertiser  St.  Louis,  April  12.— The  capital 
comes  pretty  near  paying  for  the  cir-  stock  of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Com- 
culation  of  his  own  advertisement  and,  pany,  St.  Louis,  has  been  increased  to 
in  too  many  cases,  the  publisher  is  the  $100,000,  and  the  following  officers 
sole  winner.  elected:  President,  Herbert  S.  Gardner; 

“Again  Mr.  Rogers  says:  ‘Many  of  vice-president  and  treasurer,  Joseph  !•'. 
those  engaging  in  the  agency  business,  Brockland;  secretary,  Robert  G.  Yost; 
seeking  to  make  the  largest  profit  from  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
their  activities  they  could,  resorted  to  office.  Glen  Buck,  and  vice-president,  A. 
unfair  practices  in  relation  with  the  W.  Hobler. 

publishers  and  advertisers,  such  as  Here  are  Mr.  Gardner’s  views  on  tht 
publication  of  so-called  directories  in  advertising  situation : 
which  they  forced  publishers  to  take  “There  never  was  a  time  wheti  pro¬ 
advertising  at  high  prices,  to  be  paid  ducers  realired  as  much  as  now  the  need 
for  out  of  orders  to  come.’  of  getting  their  names  and  their  prod- 

Not  All  Bad  in  “Old  Days”  “"‘f  advertising, 

•  .u-  .u  .  ,  ;  a'ld  in  the  right  way,  nor  when  they 

Why  write  this  in  the  past  tense.'  •  ,7,  . 

_.  ^  ...  ■  .L  .  1 1-  u  were  so  careful  how  and  by  whom  their 

There  are  still  agencies  that  publish  ...  ^ 

.  ti  j  j-  .  •  •  j  *1.  IV.  publicity  money  was  spent, 

so-called  dj^rectories  and.  with  a  club  somewhat  scrambled 

in  one  hand  and  a  very  much  under-  ,he  business  world,  and 

rated  statement  of  a  publisher  s  circula-  ,hat  publicity  is  needed 

tion  in  the  other,  are  willing  to  give 

satisfactory,  or  exaggerated  circulation  advertisers  to  keep  in  touch 

statements.  _  regarding  p_apers,  whose  customers  and  dealers." 


“There  are  always  favors  of  column, 
page  or  position,  which  a  publisher  can 
give  an  advertisement,  but  he  is  not 
going  to  bestow  such  favors  on  an  ad. 
where  the  advertiser,  or  his  agent,  has 
squeezed  all  his  profit  out  of  an  order 
for  its  insertion. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  a  great 
game,  with  four  partners:  The  product, 
its  advertiser,  the  advertising  agent  and 
the  publisher.  It  ought  to  be  an 
amicable  and  an  honest  game.  A  dis¬ 
honest  partner  has  no  business  in  it.’’ 


GARDNER  AGENCY  EXPANDS 


Company  and  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  jointly  with  Lewis  C.  Humphrey, 
was  born  in  Louisville,  September  21,  1892. 

His  father,  Richard  W.  Knott,  founded  the  Evening  Post  in  1878  and  was 
Its  editor  and  publisher  until  his  death,  which  occurred  December  27,  1917.  He 
stood  for  many  years  in  the  front  line  of  Southern  journalists — an  editor  in 
whom  his  distinguished  contemporary,  Henry  Watterson,  found  a  worthy  foeman 
in  every  instance  where  their  policies  and  views  on  public  questions  came  into 
conflict. 

Richard  G.  Knott  was  graduated  from  Princeton  (A.  B.)  1912,  and  at  once 
commenced  working  as  a  reporter  on  the  Evening  Post.  In  1917  he  went  to 
Washington  as  special  correspondent.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  that  year 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  paper. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  uncompromising  journalistic  independence  of  its  founder, 
the  Evening  Post  holds  high  rank  among  the  untrammeled  newspapers  of  the 
country.  And  thus  it  is  that  Richard  G.  Knott,  trained  in  the  school  which  his 
father  adorned,  finds  in  his  present  responsibilities  at  once  a  great  trust  and  a 
great  opportunity  for  useful  service,  .^nd  the  verdict  of  Louisville  and  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  IS  tha'  he  is  making  good ! 


There  is  really  no  reason  why  news  of  special 
interest  to  women  should  not  be  accurate, 
interesting  and  helpful.  Philadelphia  women 
know  from  its  famous  woman^s  page  that 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 


Always'  Reliable 
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New  York  State  Newspapers 

It  takes  more  than  one  sledge-hammer  blow 
to  drive  home  the  rivet  so  it  will  hold 

WHAT  would  you  think,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  of  reaehing  practically 
ONE-TENTH  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  for  8.9635  an  agate  line,  for  a  circulation  of  6,112,920,  and  concen¬ 
trating  your  advertising  efforts  in  the  state  which  has  this  population? 

This  can  be  done  in  New  York  Stale  with  the  following  combination  of  live- 
wire  newspapers,  noted  for  their  progress  and  productiveness. 

New  York  State’s  population  is  10,646,989. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  New  York  State’s  daily  expenditures  for  its  daily 
needs  at  one  dollar  the  person  would,  in  a  year  of  365  days  amount  to  the 
amazing  sum  of 

$3,886,150,985 

No  richer  market  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  this  right  at  your 
very  door,  where  you  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  distributions  and  sales, 
virtually  at  no  additional  expense  beyond  the  bare  advertising  alone.  , 

New  York  State  is  a  vast  empire  in  itself,  constantly  expanding  and  con¬ 
stantly  spending. 

Its  newspapers  are  the  most  influential  and  productive  advertising  mediums 
that  can  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  any  business  enterprise  that  desires  steady 
growth  and  a  full  measure  of  pros[)erity. 


New  York  American  (M) 


New  York  Herald  (S) 


New  York  Po»t  (E) 
New  York  Snn  (E) 
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36 
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New  York  Telegram  (B)  . 204,622 

New  York  Telegram  (S)  . 204,622 

New  York  Times  (M)  . 350,598 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 475,853 

New  York  Tribune  (M)  . I  inn  i;?! 

New  York  Tribune  (S)  . I 

New  York  World  (E)  . 367,101 

New  York  World  (M)  . 340,074 

New  York  World  (S) . 569,360 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E)  .  13,162 

Brooklyn  Daily  Elagle  (E) .  46,068 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (S)  .  46,068 

'Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (E)  . 65,107 

'Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S)  .  75,504 

Rochester  Times-Union  (E)  .  60,614 

Rochester  Herald  (M)  .  35,826 

Rome  Sentinel  (E)  .  5,293 

Schenectady  Union-Star  (E)  .  17,580 

Syracuse  Journal  (E) .  45,830 

Troy  Record  (M&E)  .  25,647 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E)  .  3,314 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement. 

Government  statements  Oetoher  1st,  1911. 

Total  Circulation  . 

10,000  Line  Rate  . 

2,500  Line  Rate  . 


6,112,920 

8.9635 

9.5569 
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ABITIBI  MILLS  SHOW 
BIG  EARNINGS 


Gained  More  Than  25%  Over  Previoax 

Year — Union  Ban  &  Paper  Company 
for  the  Past  Year  Showed 
14J%  Earninns 

Montreal,  April  14. — Tlie  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  just  issued,  show^  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $1,643,653,  a  gain  of  (327, 000,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent.,  over  the  figures  for 
•he  previous  year.  After  deductions  for 
interest,  depreciation  and  other  expenses 
there  remains  a  surplus  available  for 
dividends  of  $511,000,  or  $170,000  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1917. 

Allowing  for  the  payment  of  a  full 
year’s  preferred  dividend  the  balance  of 
$441,000  represents  earnings  at  the  rate 
of  8.82  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
as  against  5.4  per  cent,  in  1917.  Review¬ 
ing  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  Mr.  Anson  states; 

“Your  directors  have  great  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  for  the  ensuing  year  the 
entire  paper  output  of  the  company  and 
a  portion  of  its  excess  pulp  productions 
have  already  been  contracted  for. 

“As  regards  the  price  of  paper,  your 
company,  as  well  as  other  paper  compa¬ 
nies,  has  been  subject  to  Government 
regulation  and  control  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  Canada  the 
control  will  automatically  cease  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  and  in  the  United 
States  six  months  after  the  declaration 
of  peace,  but  your  directors  hope  the 
control  in  both  countries  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  before  that  time  " 

1  he  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
will  be  held  in  Montreal  Ajiril  7  next. 

Riordon  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  Riordon 
I’ulp  &  Falter  Company  for  1918  shows 
a  slight  reduction  in  earnings  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  two  previous  years.  After 
all  deductions  the  company  showed 
earnings  at  the  rate  of  18  jter  cent,  on 
the  common  stock  as  against  21.39  per 
cent,  in  1917  and  25.90  [ter  cent,  in  1916. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,651,00(1.  as  compared  with  $1- 
043,000  in  1917  and  $1,526,000  in  1916. 

The  Ticonderoga  Fulp  &  Faper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  has  also  issued  its 
titiancial  statement  for  1918.  The  total 
income  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
$520,000  as  against  $881, (XK)  in  1917. 
.\lthoiigh  the  Ticonderoga  company 
showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  earn¬ 
ings  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  showing  made  in  1918  repre¬ 
sents  56  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock. 
The  earnings  in  1917,  however,  were 
at  the  rate  of  156  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  Riordon  company  owns  the 
entire  stock  issue. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  held 
their  annual  meeting  this  week.  The 
president,  Howard  Smith,  stated  that 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  would 
not  be  paid  at  the  present  time  but  that 
if  the  shareholders  exercised  a  little 
patience  they  would  receive  very  satis¬ 
factory  returns  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

A  report  from  France  is  that  that 
country  is  likely  to  become  a  heavy  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Canadian  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  pulp.  According  to  inquiries, 
France  will  use  some  200,000  tons  of  dry 
mechanical  pulp  per  annum  and  250,000 
tons  of  chemical  pulp  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  demand  from  Europe,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  brisk  demand  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  means 


that  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
panies  will  operate  to  capacity  for  years 
to  come. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 

.\ei  earnings  of  the  Union  Bag  and 
Fatier  Company  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1918,  amounted  to  $2,619,173,  against 
<;3.131,106  in  1917  and  $2,832,277  in  1916. 
The  report  for  1918  includes  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company, 
whose  stock  is  practically  all  owned  by 
the  Union  Hag  and  Paper  Company. 
The  earnings  for  the  past  year  showed 
14.3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock, 
against  21.4  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year 

Exports  of  pulp  and  paper  from  Can¬ 
ada  arc  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  presumably  the  earnings  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  are  showing  a  cor¬ 
responding  gain.  For  January,  1919, 
exports  of  pulp  and  paper  amounted  to 
$8,110,000,  a  gain  of  $3,147,000  over  the 
figures  for  January,  1918.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  $80,834,000,  a  gain 
of  $21,363,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917-18  and  of  $38,305,000  over 
that  of  1910-17 


ANOTHKR  ROOK  JOINS  THK  | 
DISPATCH  ORGAMZ.4T10N  | 

KW  of  the  bigger  dailv  tiewspapers 
*  of  thi,>  country  cati  refer  to  such 
long  attii  .'uccessful  careers  under  the 
dirt-ction  of  founders,  their  children  and 
grandchiblren,  as  cati  the  Fitt'bttrg  I  )is- 
patch.  Fewer  still  perhafo  arc  the 
Journals  of  the  coutitry  whtch  have  at 
the  heads  of  so  many  de|iartmems  men 


l.iiT.  C.  A.  Rook,  Jr. 


hearing  the  names  of  those  who  brought 
out  the  tlrst  edition  of  the  paper  many 
year.-  ago. 

The  latest  member  of  the  Dispatch 
founders’  family  to  head  a  department 
is  Lieut.  C.  .\.  Rook,  Jr.,  son  of  Col. 
C.  A.  Rook,  president  and  editor-in- 
chief  and  a  director  and  memlier  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  .Associated 
Press. 

Lieut.  Rook  has  returned  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  after  one  and  a  half  years  service 
in  the  United  States  .Army  and  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager.  This 
appointment  brings  into  active  manage¬ 
ment  all  the  male  members  of  the  Rook 
family ;  Colonel  Rook,  the  president  and 
editor;  H.  C.  Rook,  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  office, 
•leing  sons  of  the  late  Alexander  W. 
Rook,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

.A.  Rook  Carroll,  advertising  manager 


and  the  Dispatch  Sunday  editor  Lieut. 
.\.  H.  Carroll  of  the  79th  Division, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  grandsons  of  .A.  W.  Rook. 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Rook,  Jr.,  now  heading 
the  circulation  department  served  a 
thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  Dispatch 
before  reaching  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  family  of  Daniel  O’Xeill,  also  a 
founder  of  the  Dispatch,  is  represented 
by  Eugene  M.  O'N’eill,  his  brother  lieing 
vice-president;  Daniel  O'Neill’s  son 
Florence,  is  Paris  correspondent  an<l 
also  manager  of  the  Dispatch  ofhc  in 
Paris. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1846  and  never  in  all  those 
years  has  it  been  out  of  the  control  of 
the  Rook-O’Xeill  families,  who  have 
made  it  a  success  linancially  and  edi¬ 
torially.  The  present  indications  are 
that  for  many  more  years  it  will  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  same  families  for  several 
great  grandsons  are  growing  up. 

J.  H.  McMurtrie  has  been  added  to 
the  Donovan  &  Armstrong  .Agency 
staff,  Philadelphia. 

Lend  to  Prosper! 


TOOK.  LAST  PHOTOS  OF  WAR 


Former  Newspaper  Photographer  Waa  in 
Observation  Balloon  as  Confliet  Ended 

James  B.  Buchanan,  formerly  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  International  Film 
.Service,  but  now- holding  a  lieutanant’s 
commission  with  the  Photographic  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Signal  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  has 
written  to  old  friends  in  Chicago,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  up  in  an  observation 
balloon  near  Verdun  on  November  11, 
at  11  a.  in.,  the  hour  and  date  that  the 
war  ended. 

He  managed  to  get  what  are  un¬ 
doubtedly'  the  first  authentic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  actual  finish  of  the  Hun, 
and  saw  the  start  of  the  grand  retreat 
for  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  celebration  all  along  the 
.Vllied  trenches.  “Buck”  expresses  the 
scene  as  “some  sight,  believe  me,  Ed¬ 
die  !’’ 


Chicago  “Speciala”  Move 
Chicago,  April  15. — The  local  office 
of  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman  will 
move  tomorrow  to  the  Edison  Build¬ 
ing.  72  West  .Adams  street. 
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Our  Stockholders 


There  are  over  135,000 
stockholders  who  own  the 
American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  This 
great  body  of  people, larger 
than  the  entire  population 
of  such  cities  as  Albany, 
Dayton  or  Tacoma,  share 
the  earnings  produced  by 
the  Bell  System. 

More  than  45,000  of 
these  partners  are  workers 
in  the  telephone  organi¬ 
zation.  They  are  linemen, 
switch  board  operators, 
clerks,  mechanics,  electri¬ 
cians. 

The  vast  property  of  the 
Bell  System  represents  the 
savings  of  these  thousands 


Om  PoUcu 


of  people,  in  many  cases 
all  their  savings. 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  this  big  public  ser¬ 
vice  corporation  belongs 
to  the  people.  The  people 
own  it  and  the  people 
receive  the  profits.  More 
than  93%  of  its  stock  is 
owned  by  persons  holding, 
each,  less  than  one-ninth 
of  one  per  cent. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  real 
industrial  democracy.  On 
its  economic  operation  de¬ 
pends  the  future  indepen¬ 
dence  of  many  citizens  of 
small  means,  as  well  as  the 
profitable  employment  of 
thousands  of  other  men 
and  women. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIA’TED  COMPANIES 
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SENATOR  CHAMBERLAIN  THE  STAR 
OF  SPHINX  CLUB  DINNER 

Oregon  Statesman  Gets  Acquainted  With  Advertising  Men — 
Dr.  (vrant  W  arns  of  Economic  Peril — Club  Re-Elects 
President  George  Ethridge  and  Associates 

The  162iid  dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  America’s  premier  advertising 
organization,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Tuesday  evening,  April  IS, 
afforded  a  variety  of  thrills  not  often  experienced  even  at  these  always 
distinctive  affairs. 

The  nieml)ers  and  guests  witnessed  an  impromptu  one-round  fistic  battle, 
listened  to  a  stirring  address  by  the  fighting  chairman  of  the  Senate  C(Mn- 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  Hon.  George  A.  Chamberlain,  heard  a  modest 
rtx:ital  by  Brig. -Gen.  F.  T.  Hines  of  the  unexampled  feat  of  transporting  the 
American  armies  to  France  in  time  to  safeguard  the  world’s  life,  and  were 
in  turn  entertained  and  somewhat  stunned  by  the  statement  of  Rev.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant  that  the  “increasing  prosperity  of  advertisers  threatens  to 
result  in  the  total  collapse  of  the  American  commercial  .system.” 

Club  Unanimously  Re-Elects  Old  Officers 

President  George  Ethridge  an-  During  the  course  of  Senator  Cham- 
nounced  the  annual  election  of  officers  herlain’s  address  he  was  somewhat 
and  called  upon  Colin  Armstrong  to  annoyed  by  a  diner  who  kept  up  a 
act  as  temporary  presiding  officer,  running  commentary  on  his  remarks 
Mr.  Armstrong  announced  that  a  in  an  undertone.  As  the  Senator  con- 
siate  had  been  prepared  which  was  eluded,  this  diner  seemed  to  think 
absolutely  test-proof;  that  President  that  the  occasion  might  be  propitious 
Ethridge  had  consented  to  serve  for  for  uttering  an  insult  to  the  flag.  He 
another  year  on  the  sole  condition  made  a  poor  guess.  Edmund  W. 
that  his  associate  officers  would  do  the  Mitchell,  vice-president  of  the  Texas 
same.  Mr.  .Armstrong,  therefore,  read  and  Oklahoma  Oil  Company,  who  had 
the  nominations,  called  for  further  overheard  the  remark,  walked  over  to 
■nominations  and,  hearing  none,  de-  the  table  at  which  the  offender  sat  and 
dared  the  ticket  elected.  He  paid  asked  him  to  leave  the  banquet  room, 
briefly  phrased  tributes  to  the  work  The  man’s  insolent  refusal  brought 
of  the  president  and  his  associates,  quick  action.  Mr.  Mitchell  knocked 
called  upon  Treasurer  Robert  S.  Scar-  him  down  and  he  was  hustled  our  of 
burgh  for  his  report — which  was  a  the  room  and  to  the  street  and  set 
marvel  of  brevity,  showing  the  club  adrift  in  a  taxicab.  His  identity 
in  excellent  financial  condition,  the  could  not  be  learned, 
admission  of  67  new  members  during  Gen.  Hines,  chief  of  the  embarka- 
the  year  and  a  total  present  member-  tion  service,  followed  with  a  narrative 
ship  of  375.  Then  Mr.  .Armstrong  of  the  work  of  his  office  in  sending 
told  a  story  and  restored  the  gavel  to  our  boys  to  Europe,  generously 
President  Ethridge.  awarding  credit  to  the  Navy  and  to  all 

branches  of  the  service  co-operating 
Ethridge  Again  President  in  that  great  task.  He  spoke  with  a 

The  officers  thus  unanimously  re-  soldier’s  pride  of  the  marvelous  work 
elected  in  addition  to  President  Eth-  done  in  organizing  a  vast  democratic 
ridge  were;  Preston  P.  Lynn,  R.  F.  R.  army. 

Huntsman  and  Dan  .A.  Carrol,  vice-  On  Courts  Martial 

presidents;  Thomas  A.  Barrett,  sec-  As  to  the  matter  of  unjust  court  mar- 
retary;  Robert  Stuart  Scarburgh,  tial  sentences,  he  felt  that  the  people 
treasurer,  and  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  W.  could  well  trust  Gens.  March  and 
R.  Hotchkin,  Clarkson  Cowl,  Samuel  Goethals  to  correct  any  abuses  in  that 
Moffitt,  Corbett  McCarthy  and  Ed-  direction. 

mund  D.  Gibbs,  members  of  the  Ex-  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  of  the 
ecutive  Committee.  Church  of  the  Ascension,  one  of  New 

President  Ethridge,  in  introducing  York’s  most  famous  pulpit  orators, 
Senator  Chamberlain,  took  occasion  devoted  his  address  chiefly  to  adver- 
to  reiterate  his  suggestion,  made  at  a  tising.  He  pictured  the  effect  that 
previous  dinner  of  the  club,  that  we  advertising  had  upon  the  intimate 
should  have  in  the  Cabinet  a  Secre-  lives  of  the  people,  coloring  their 
tary  of  Publicity.  He  expres.sed  his  aspirations,  guiding  their  acts.  He 
belief  that,  through  the  elimination  of  condemned  certain  abuses  of  outdoor 
the  wasteful  system  now  in  vogue  in  advertising,  and  called  upon  the 
the  publication  of  superfluous  public  Sphinx  Club  members  to  end  these, 
documents,  etc.,  the  Government  Then  Dr.  Grant  created  something 
might  be  able  to  save  sufficient  money  of  a  sensation  by  stating  that  we  were 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  advertising  it  re-  drifting  toward  a  perilous  situation  in 
quires.  this  matter  of  advertising.  He  said 

Senator  Chamberlain  was  at  his  he  had  seen  statistics  showing  that, 
best,  and  made  a  strong  impression  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1860,  sev- 
through  his  tribute  to  the  service  ad-  enty  per  cent,  of  every  dollar  a  con- 
veriising  had  rendered  to  the  nation  sumer  paid  for  an  article  represented 
in  its  most  perilous  hours.  He  dis-  production  cost  and  thirty  per  cent, 
cussed  the  possibilities  inherent  in  ad-  represented  selling  cost.  In  1900,  he 
Vfriising  for  the  creation  of  public  said,  selling  costs — including  adver- 
opinion  and  the  furtherance  of  indus-  tising — had  grown  to  seventy  per  cent, 
trial  and  economic  interests.  The  and  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
Senator,  as  anticipated,  reviewed  his  sumer’s  dollar  represented  production 
•ftitude  on  the  subject  of  courts  mar-  costs. 

tial.  citing  instances  in  which  grave  Dr.  Grant  remarked  that  if  this  con- 
abuses  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  dition  should  continue  it  would 
name  of  military  discipline.  He  prom-  threaten  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
ised  to  continue  his  fight  for  reform  whole  .American  commercial  system, 
in  the  system,  and  for  the  revision  of  Sphinx  'Club  members,  he  thought, 
sentences  carrying  excessive  penalties,  should  gravely  consider  this  menace. 


Your  newspaper 
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Through  our  facilities  you  can 
act  as  the  clearing  house  for 
all  inquiries  on  markets  and 
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lation. 
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GRANT  HIGHER  WAGES 
TO  TYPESETTERS 

Reports  from  Many  Cities  Show  Increases 
for  Both  Handmen  and  Operators 
on  Newspapers — Includes 
Canada  and  U.  S. 

Despatches  from  many  cities  show  in¬ 
creases  in  the  wage  scales  of  newspaper 
typesetters. 

Chicago,  111. — Mailers  get  net  increase 
of  7  cents  an  hour  or  an  average  of  14 
per  cent.  On  the  automatic  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  the  men  have  been  advanced  from 
$30  to  $34. 

Murphysboro,  Ill. — The  new  scale  is 
$30  for  operators  and  foremen,  $27.50  for 
handmen. 

Shamokin,  Pa. — Handmen,  operators, 
$20.  Eight  hours. 

Little  Falls,  X.  Y. — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $19.  Eight  hours.  Increase 
March  1,  1919,  $2;  March  1,  1920,  $2. 

Clinton,  Iowa. — Handmen  and  opera¬ 
tors,  $26.  (Night) — Handmen  and  oper¬ 
ators,  $29.  Eight  hours,  day  or  night. 
Increase  all  around — March  12,  1919,  $4; 
March  12,  1920,  $1. 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  publishers  of  the 
Democrat  and  Times  and  the  World, 
voluntarily  increased  wages  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  beginning  March  3.  The 
pay  for  night  work  wdll  be  $38  per  week 
and  day  work  $35.  This  is  an  advance 
of  $3  per  week. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. — (Day) — Handmen, 
operators,  $22.  (Night)— $2  per  week 
in  excess  of  day  scale.  Eight  hours,  <lay 
or  night.  Increase  handmen,  $5;  opera¬ 
tors, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Handmen,  opera¬ 
tors,  $25.  (Night) — Handmen,  opera¬ 
tors,  $27.  Eight  hours,  day  or  night 
Increase,  handmen,  $5 ;  operators,  $2. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Handmen,  56’4 
cents  per  hour ;  operators,  56%  cents  per 
hour  (also  piece  rates).  (Night) — 
Handmen.  62)4  cents  per  hour;  opera¬ 
tors,  62)4  cents  per  hour  (also  piece 
rates).  Eight  hours,  day  or  night.  In¬ 
crease  all  around,  $6. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Raise  of  8  per  cent  in 
the  wages  for  daily  papers,  bringing  the 
same  up  to  $31.10  for  a  week  of  five  days 
at  eight  hours. 

Madison,  Wis. — Handmen,  operators, 
$27.  (Night) — Handmen,  operators,  $29. 
Eight  hours,  day  or  night.  Increase — 
Newspaper  (day  and  night) — Handmen, 
$7 ;  operators,  $5. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Handmen,  operators, 
prfiofreaders,  $31.  Eight  hours.  (Night) 
— The  day  scale  applies  to  night  shift, 
but  seven  hours  constitute  night’s  work. 
Increase,  $4. 

Alliance,  Ohio.  —  Handmen,  $26; 
operators.  $27.50.  Eight  hours.  In¬ 
crease — Handmen,  $7 ;  operators,  $6.50. 

Watertown,  Wis. — Handmen,  $19; 
operators,  $20.  Increase,  $1. 

Laramie,  Wyo. — Handmen.  operators, 
$30.  (Night) — Handmen,  operators,  $33. 
Eight  hours,  day  or  night.  Increase,  $3. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Day — Handmen,  Op¬ 
erators,  $7  per  day.  (Night) — Handmen, 
operators.  $7.50  per  night.  Seven  hours, 
day  or  night.  Increase.  $12  per  week. 

Waterville,  Me. — Handmen,  operat¬ 
ors,  $20.  (Night) — Handmen,  operators, 
$23.  Eight  hours,  dav  or  night.  Increase. 
$3.50. 

.\NTir/>,  Wis. — Handmen  and  oper¬ 
ators,  $20.  Eight  hours  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  Increase — $5. 

Edwardsville,  III. — Handmen,  $18.50; 
operators,  $20.  Eight  hours.  January  1, 
1919,  handmen,  $1..50;  January  1.  1920, 
$1 ;  Januarv  1,  1919,  operators,  $2;  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  1920.  $1. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. — (.Attleboro  Sun) — 
Handmen,  $26;  operators,  $28.  Eight 


hours.  Increase,  handmen,  operators,  $6. 

Parso.ns,  Kan. — Day — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $24.  (Night) — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $25.50.  Eight  hours,  day  or  night. 
Increase,  handmen,  $3;  operators,  $2. 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Mailers  No.  11)— 
Stampers,  mailers,  and  delivery  clerks, 
$24.  Eight  hours.  (Night) — Stampers, 
mailers  and  delivery  clerks,  $24.  Six 
hours,  except  Saturday  night  and  then 
eight  hours.  Increase,  $4  per  week,  and 
50  cents  for  Saturday  night. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Handmen,  proof¬ 
readers,  operators,  $30  (also  piece  rates 
for  operators).  (Night) — Handmen, 
proofreaders,  operators,  $32  (also  piece 
rates  for  operators).  Eight  hours,  day 
or  night.  Increase,  day,  $4;  night,  $5. 

Billings,  Mont. — (Day) — Handmen 
and  operators,  $6.25  per  day-.  (Night) — 
Handmen  and  operators,  $6.75  per  night. 
Eight  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work.  In¬ 
crease  all  around,  75  cents  per  day-. 

IIamilto.n,  Ohio — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $22.  Eight  hours.  Increase,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1919,  $2;  January  1,  1920,  $2. 

Po.ntiac,  Mich. — Handmen,  operators, 
$24.  Eight  hours.  Increase,  handmen, 
$3 ;  operators,  $2. 

Huron,  S.  D. — Handmen,  $25;  oper¬ 
ators,  $27.  Eight  hours.  Increase, 
handrtien,  $4;  operators,  $5. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  —  Handmen, 
operators,  $24.  Eight  hours. 

Ogden,  LTah — The  publisher  of  the 
Examiner  announces  a  voluntary  in¬ 
crease  in  .scale.  The  new  wage  will  be 
$6  per  day  for  both  handmen  and 
machine  operators,  which  is  an  advance 
of  50  cents  over  the  figures  named  in  the 
contract  with  the  typographical  union. 

Wateri.(ki,  Iowa — (Day) — Handmen, 
operators,  $25.  (Night) — Handmen, 
operators,  $28.  Eight  hours,  day  or 
night.  .  Increase,  January  1,  1919,  $4; 
January  1,  1920,  $2. 

Massillon,  Ohio — (Day) — Handmen 
and  operators,  $26.  (Night) — Handmen, 
operators,  $27.50.  Eight  hours,  day  or 
night.  Increase,  day,  handmen,  $8.50; 
operators,  $6;  night,  handmen,  $8;  oper¬ 
ators,  $5.50. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Voluntary  increase  on 
the  Tribune  running  from  $3  per  week 
for  machine  men  to  $5.50  for  admen, 
make-ups  and  proofreaders,  making  a 
flat  scale  of  $33.  Afternoon  paper  has 
volunteered  a  5  per  cent  increase,  with  a 
promise  of  more  as  soon  as  its  business 
conditions  warrant. 

Ann  .Arbor,  Mich. — Handmen  and 
operators,  $24.  Eight  hours  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  Increase.  $4. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Typographia  No.  9  has 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  three  German  dailies  of 
Chicago,  by  which  the  newspaper  scale  is 
raised  $5  per  week  for  day  work  and 
$5.50  per  week  for  night  work.  Like 
most  of  the  German  unions.  Typographia 
No.  9  has  the  five-day  law  in  force,  so 
its  scale  now  is  $.10  for  day  work  and  $33 
for  night  work  for  five  days  of  eight 
hours  each.  The  contract  runs  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  and  also  raises  the 
scale  for  apprentices  in  proportion.  .Ml 
overtime  or  work  on  legal  holidays  is 
charged  double  price,  and  to  the  four  hol¬ 
idays  recognized  in  the  old  scale — New 
Year,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas — two  more  are  added,  namely. 
Labor  Day  and  Memorial  daj-. 

Okmulgee  Times  Inrreases  Stock 

OkmuijCEE,  Okla.,  April  12. — The 
Chieftain  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  a .  morning  paper, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  The  paper  was 
started  three  and  a  half  months  ago. 
Bert  C.  Hodges  is  managing  editor  and 
Ernest  McDaniel  is  business  manager 
and  advertising  director. 


‘‘Evidence  That  Editor  &  Publisher 
Has  the  Pulling  Power” 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 
Business  Department 

'Wichita,  Kansas,  April  9,  1919 
To  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Evidence  that  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
itself,  has  the  pulling  power  to  the 
doctrine  of  which  it  has  devoted  its 
lif  e  ,  has  recently  been  made  manifest 
1 0  me . 

The  Eagle  being  in  need  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  writer  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  that  trade  journal',  and  received 
twenty  replies.  Out  of  the  twenty 
there  were  not  more  than  three  that  were 
not  suitable  material  for  the  position 
open . 

The  real  difficulty  after  advertis¬ 
ing  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was  eur  in¬ 
ability  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
good  results  obtained. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  M.  MURDOCK,  Publisher 


AND  THEREBY  HANGS  A  TALE!*’ 


CUME  months  ago  Mr.  Murdock  wrote  to  EDITOR  & 
^  PUBLISHER  to  inquire  if  we  happened  to  know  of  an 
editorial  writer,  open  to  an  offer,  who  would  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

The  matter  was  discussed  with  a  few  men  known  to  be 
seeking  higger  fields.  The  identity  of  the  newspaper  was 
not  disclosed  to  these  men.  They  were  told  that  it  was  a 
western  daily  dominating  a  very  wide  territory;  that  it 
was  a  newspaper  of  influence  and  prestige  comparable  to 
the  best  of  metropolitan  dailies;  that  the  quest  was  not 
for  a  man  seeking  a  job,  but  for  a  man  big  enough  to  grasp 
a  rare  opportunity.  The  position,  it  was  explained,  called 
for  an  editorial  writer  of  experience  and  character,  cap¬ 
able  pf  appreciating  and  preserving  the  high  traditions  of 
a  newspaper  whose  founder  was  a  state  builder  and  whose 
sons,  now  in  control  of  the  newspaper,  were  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  not  only  in  their  community  hut  nationally. 

The  men  thus  interviewed  confessed  that  they  did  not 
feel  equal  to  the  demand. 

Then  Mr.  Murdock  advertised  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  the  above 
letter  from  him. 

The  moral  to  the  story  Mr.  Murdock  has  also  written: 
“Evidence  that  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  itself,  has 
the  pulling  power.”  That  evidence  is  secured  by  EDITOR 
&  PI  BLISHER  advertisers  generally — by  those  who  want 
men,  hy  those  who  have  something  to  sell  to  newspapers, 
hy  newspapers  which  have  messages  for  space-buyers. 
Thus  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  demonstrates  continually 
the  soundness  of  its  doctrine — that  advertising  pays. 

^  e  have  advertising  space  and  service  to  sell  to  all  who 
can  use  it  profitably — and  that  means  all  who  have  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  with  newspapers  or  with  national  advertisers. 
If  this  means  YOU,  get  in  touch! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1117  World  Building, 


New  York  City 


Convention  Headquarters,  Suite  116,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Q& A 

Service  Department 


NOTICE:  Questions  concerning  newspaper  technical  trade  matters  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertisiug  should  be  addressed  to  Editor,  EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER,  11^7  World  Building, 
New  York.  'Kiese  communications  and  answers  will  be  published,  unless  the  corres¬ 
pondent  requests  private  reply;  then  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  should  be  furnlshe«l. 
Correspondents  de^«lrlng  anonymity  should  Indicate  initials  to  be  published. 


Q. — Can  you  give  me  in  a  general  way  or  can  you  advise  the  proper 
official  of  the  A.  X.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  source  from  which  I  can  obtain 
information,  in  regard  to  the  legal  relations  between  a  newspaper  and  an 
advertiser?  What  I  desire  is  different  opinions  on  whether  a  newspaper  can 
be  forced  to  accept  an  advertisement.  If  so,  can  the  newspaper,  providing  it 
does  not  publish  its  advertisement  rates,  place  any  rate  on  such  advertisement  as 
in  chooses.  W.  E.  Putnam, 

Manager,  Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-Herald. 

.4. — Every  self-respecting  newspaper  exercises  its  right  to  reject  objectionable 
advertising.  If  legitimate  advertising,  clean  and  dependable,  should  be  barred  by 
a  publisher  because  of  competitive  reasons  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  advertiser 
could  obtain  redress  through  a  legal  proceeding.  No  general  rule,  however,  could 
be  stated.  The  merits  of  the  particular  case  in  hand  would  govern.  This  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  if  a  newspaper  which  does  not  publish  its  advertising  rates  may 
place  any  rate  it  chooses  on  offered  advertising — evidently  with  the  intent  to  bar 
such  advertising  through  fixing  a  prohibitive  rate.  Would  that  be  the  best  method 
for  barring  disorderly  or  otherwise  objectionable  people  from  street  cars  or  other 
public  service  conveyances?  Would  it  serve  in  eliminating  undesirable  patrons 
from  a  store  or  a  restaurant?  Clearly  any  publisher  may  censor  the  advertising 
offered  to  him  for  publication.  If  his  reasons  for  refusing  advertising  are  good 
and  sufficient  ones  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  forcing  him  to  accept  and 
print  it. 

Q. — My  editorial  staff  is  composed  of  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor, 
editorial  w'riter  and  seven  reporters.  The  editors  send  their  copy  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  make-up  independent  of  each  other  and  I  find  considerable  con¬ 
fusion,  over-set  and  lack  of  coordination.  What  do  you  advise? 

R.  W.— Fublisher. 

A. — There  are  advantages  in  a  copy-desk  and  we  advise  it  for  your  office. 
Without  increasing  your  staff  you  may  put  your  editors,  except  the  editorial  writer 
and  perhaps  the  managing  editor,  at  a  common  desk,  which  will  not  be  success¬ 
ful,  however,  unless  there  'is  an  authorized  head  to  it.  In  close  communication 
these  men  should  be  able  to  bring  the  news  together  in  good  form,  all  working 
to  the  common  end  of  a  well-balanced  paper.  One  man  is  responsible  for  all  news 
entering  the  composing  room  and  style,  libel,  safety,  correct  proportions  among 
classes  of  news  material,  the  -time  interest,  avoidance  of  conflicting  heads,  etc., 
will  be  conserved.  Also,  under  this  arrangement,  there  is  never  a  time  when  any¬ 
one  is  idle.  In  larger  offices,  the  city  editor  “bats”  to  the  copy  desk,  but  your  city 
editor  will  doubtless  do  better  as  a  part  of  the  copy  desk,  assigning  his  men  from 
that  station. 

Q. — I  notice  that  you  do  not  classify  “local,”  “foreign”  and  “classified”  month 
lineage  of  the  New  York  newspapers  in  your  excellent  March  statement  showing 
the  advertising  growth  of  many  newspapers.  Can  you  not  obtain  such  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  papers?  — “.Agency  Man.” 

A. — In  making  up  their  totals  the  New  York  newspapers  have  not  separated 
“local,”  “foreign”  and  “classified.”  We  believe  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  monthly  statement  and  can  understand  how  advantageous  such  data  would 
be  for  an  agency  man  like  yourself. 

Q. — Additional  information  has  been  received  in  answer  to  the  query  of  R.  C. 
Gordon  of  the  Waynes  (Pa.)  Record-Herald  (printed  last  week),  asking  the 
“deadline”  under  which  advertising  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit. 

A. — A  representative  of  the  Intertype  Corporation  who  has  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  small  daily  newspaper  says:  “A  certain  New  York  State  daily  last 
year  with  a  labor  force  so  small  that  it  was  almost  inadequate  (one  manager,  who 
who  also  editor,  newspaper  gatherer  and  newswriter;  one  bookkeeper,  who  did  all 
the  office  work;  three  hand  compositors;  and  one  boy)  with  an  advertising  rate  of 
three  cents  an  inch  for  1,800  circulation,  on  a  payroll  of  $17.53  a  day,  averaging 
half  ads  and  half  reading  matter,  lost  $9.02  a  day  for  a  period  covering  23  months. 
(Overhead  was  100  per  cent,  minus.)  The  average  production  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  on  all  papers  counting  everything  from  classified  to  full-page — mostly  white- 
space  ads,  is  30  inches  an  hour.  The  actual  cost  of  an  inch  of  adv-ertising  is  the 
compositor's  time  for  two  minutes,  plus  the  overhead,  which  overhead  must  in¬ 
clude  ink  and  paper,  but  must  not  include  profit  percentage  nor  sinking  or  emer¬ 
gency  funds.  Thus,  if  the  compositor’s  (either  hand  or  machine)  wage  is  60  cents 
an  hour,  his  average  inch  will  cost  two  cents  plus  110  per  cent.” 

Q. — Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  address  of  (he  concern  that  sells  the  “Mutt 
and  Jeff”  daily  comic  strip?  Yours  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan.  C.  P.  C. 

.4. — Bell  Syndicate,  World  Building,  New  Y’ork. 

Q. — Do  you  know  an  instance  where  a  high-class  department  store  in  a 
large  city  was  built  up  without  newspaper  advertising?  I  have  made  the 
statement  to  a  prospective  advertiser  that  there  is  no  such  instance. 

L.  M.  M. 

A. — We  do  not  know  of  any  large  department  store  success  which  has  not  been 
supported  by  newspaper  advertising.  William  Taylor,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  for 
a  number  of  years  did  not  heavily  advertise,  but  when  the  store  was  moved  from 
its  old  location  and  vastly  enlarged  some  ten  years  ago,  heavy  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  begun  and  has  continued  with  great  success. 


The  picture  below  shows 
Wisconsin  dairy  country, 

— or  a  bit  of  it 

This  is  the  country  that  produces  nearly  10, 000,000, 000 
pounds  of  milk  annually, — one  tenth  of  the  nation's  total 
supply. 

It  consumes  itself  about  2,500,000,000  pounds  and  sends  the 
rest  abroad. 

It  makes  more  than  one-half  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  total  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
for  the  nation  require  about  2,000,0(M),000  pounds  of  whole 
milk. 

Wisconsin’s  excess  supplies  this  need  three  times  over. 


^  ■  *  ;r  • 
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What  wonder  that  at  the  close  of  business  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1918,  the  State  Banking  Report 
showed  State  and  Mutual  Savings  Banks  and 
Trust  Companies’  total  resources  to  be 

$374,103,940.64 

a  gain  of  over  $25,000,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

These  figures  show  Wisconsin  had  the  money 
to  buy  almost  anything  good  enough  to  he 
tempting. 

If  you  have  fhe  GOODS  advertise  them  in  Ihe  daily 
newspapers.  Be  a  hig  advertiser  for  about  2H  cents 
per  family. 


Rate  for 

Circulation  5.000  lines 


Beloit  News  (E)  .  6,i76 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram  (M&E&S)...  8,960 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  (E) .  5,872 

Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) .  10,096 

Kenosha  News  (E) .  4,849 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Pre.«s  (E&S)..  13,061 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E). . . .  14,708 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S)....  10,553 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin-News  (E) . *62.000 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 119,386 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) .  92,447 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) .  79,425 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) .  68,070 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) .  7,666 

Sheboygan  Press  ( E ) .  6,329 

Superior  Telegram  (E) .  16,000 

Wausau  Record-Herald  (E) .  5,102 

Government  Statements,  October  Ist,  1918. 

*  Publishers  Statement,  April  1,  1919. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  1919 


EDI 


.  CONVENTIONi)  OF  THE  GREAT  GUILD 

The  Guild  was  evolved  in  medieval  times.  In 
England,  liefore  the  Conquest,  the  guilds  were 
chieHy  religious  in  character.  Out  of  these  grew 
fellowship  associations  known  as  Merchant  and  trad^ 
guilds,  composed  of  men  having  interests  in  com¬ 
mon  and  who  found  that  through  organization  these 
interests  could  be  furthered  and  safeguarded  against 
arbitrary  aggression.  These  guilds  had  become  very 
powerful  in  England  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
often  influencing  the  course  of  government  and  some¬ 
times  evolving  courts  of  justice. 

The  guild  idea  has  survived  to  our  day  in  the 
form  of  craft  fellowships  and  associations  in  almost 
all  branches  of  human  endeavor.  They  are  instru¬ 
ments  of  power,  shaping  national  policies  and  aims 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Normans. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  to-day  has  many  branch^, 
all  actuated  by  a  common  purpose.  Two  of  these 
important  branches  hold  their  annual  conventions  in 
New  York  this  coming  week. 

The  members  of  the  .Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  responding  to  the 
call  of  the  great  fellowship  of  service,  will  assemble 
again  to  take  counsel  one  with  another  on  craft  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  advent  of  the  new  era  in 
the  life  of  the  world. 

Never  liefore  have  these  associations  met  under 
conditions  at  once  so  propitious  and  so  charged  with 
peace-time  duties  and  responsibilities.  .Having  aided 
mightily  in  the  world's  war  for  democracy,  the  news¬ 
paper  makers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  now 
face  the  grave  tasks  of  reconstruction  and  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  new  order  of  life. 

The  demands  of  war  were  imperative,  grim,  inex¬ 
orable — but  they  were  plain  to  all  men.  The  political, 
social  and  economic  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war  are  complex,  puzzling,  difficult — but  hold  a  gold¬ 
en  presage  for  mankind.  The  old  formulae,  the  old 
(lanaceas,  the  old  catholicons  suffice  no  longer.  The 
age  of  New  Lamps  is  here. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  happy  because  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  high  service  which  it  enjoys  as  spokesman 
for  the  Great  Guild,  e.xtends  to  the  members  who  are 
guests  of  its  home  town  during  convention  week,  the 
handclasp  of  cordial  fellowship.  We  believe,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  >X)u  are  equal  to  the  task  of  interpreting  to 
the  people  the  problems  of  the  New  Road  on  which 
they  have  set  their  feet — ^and  that  you  may  be  trusted, 
as  always,  to  guide  them  safely  to  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

Editor  &  publisher  printed  in  last  week’s 
issue  the  text  of  a  statute,  bearing  upon  paid 
advertising  by  the  government  in  newspapers.  Gen¬ 
erally  construed  by  the  government  departments  as  a 
ban  on  newspaper  advertising,  this  statute  is  plainly 
an  enabling  act.  Under  its  terms  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  might  have  provided  for  paid  advertising 
for  all  of  the  Lilierty  Loan  issues.  It  gives  authority 
to  every  head  of  an  executive  department  to  buy 
advertising  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  de¬ 
partment.  That  this  authority  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretarj’  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  forthcoming  recruiting  campaigns,  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  helping  to  solve  its  manifold 
problems,  is  greatly  to  be  hoped. 

Hundreds  of  national  advertisers  and  space- 
buyers  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  the  anhual  banquet  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Tha» 
their  attendance  would  be  highly  proper  and  mutually 
advantageous  is  obvious  to  all.  But  there  is  no  room 
for  them — hardly  room  enough,  in  fact,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  publishers  who  arc  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Why  not,  at  future  conventions,  a  ban¬ 
quet  room  accommodating  a  thousand  or  more? 
Such  facilities  are  now  obtainable  in  New  York. 

OEN.ATOR  .ARTHUR  C.APPER,  former  Governor 
‘^of  Kansas  and  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  and  its  allied  publications,  closes  a  very 
cordial  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  with  this  ap¬ 
preciation  ;  “I  read  Editor  &  Publisher  every  week 
and  wish  to  compliment  you  on  its  attractive  feat- 
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NEWSPAPERS  VERSUS  MAGAZINES 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  not  fighting  maga¬ 
zines.  We  are  lighting  for  newsp.\pers. 

-And  the  fight  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  waging 
with  such  excellent  results  in  behalf  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  the  great  primary  medium  for  all 
advertising,  and  as  the  only  medium  through  which 
localized  national  advertising  may  be  carried  on,  is 
a  fight  which  has  been  forced  by  the  magazines 
themselves. 

Publications  having  a  so-called  national  distribu¬ 
tion  have  been  securing  large  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  on  the  claim  that  they  can  effectively  reinforce 
dealer-distribution  in  any  and  -every  city  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Some  manufacturers,  “sold”  on  this  claim, 
have  persuaded  dealers  to  stock  up  with  their 
products  on  the  assurance  that  a  big  advertising 
campaign  in  a  weekly  or  monthly  publication  would 
create  a  demand  for  these  goods  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  magazine 
and  periodical  circulation  in  any  given  locality  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  too  small  to  create  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
trade;  and  of  the  further  fact  that  such  advertising 
does  not  permit  the  linking  up  of  the  local  dealer’s 
name  with  the  goods  offered. 

That  national  advertisers  might  realize  the  actual 
situation  Editor  &  Publisher  has  printed,  in  every 
issue  of  this  year,  facts  and  figures  of  circulations 
and  advertising  rates,  comparing  magazines  and 
newspaper  circulations  by  states  and  market  divis¬ 
ions  and  showing  the  wide  disparity  of  costs  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mediums. 

These  facts  have  been  laid  before  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  space-buyers  of  the  country’,  and  they 
have  made  a  profound  impression.  They  have  served 
to  bring  into  bold  relief  the  superior  service  the  news¬ 
papers  can  render  in  developing  and  holding  mar¬ 
kets. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  hereafter  for  a  magazine- 
controlled  advertising  agent  to  convince  a  national 
advertiser  that  his  interests  may  be  served  either  so 
well  or  with  equal  economy  through  the  use  of  space 
in  publications  having  no  local  appeal.  The  booster 
for  magazine  appropriations  will  be  asked  to  explain 
away  the  cold  facts  as  presented  in  the  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publisher — and  this  will  require 'no  small 
equipment  as  an  explainer. 

The  two-page  tabulation  appearing  in  this  issue 
clinches  the  fact-arguments  presented  in  previous 
compilations  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  adver¬ 
tising  costs  in  newspapers  and  in  magazines. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  as  “the  newspaper  advocate,” 
feels  that  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  of  the  news¬ 
papers  it  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  a  service  to 
every  national  advertiser — a  public  service,  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful. 

U'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  enabled  lately 
^to  resume  the  printing  of  news  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  dailies  here  and  there — the  sort  of 
news  which  has  been  so  long  missed  from  our 
columns  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exist. 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  “WOMEN’S  NEWSPAPERS”? 

'  I  'HF?  Atlantic  City  experiment  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  edited  and  managed  exclusively  by  women 
has  ended — not  in  disaster,  yet  without  fully  demon¬ 
strating  the  possibilities  of  the  plan. 

The  New  York  World  in  commenting  upon  the 
incident,  says :  “No  doubt  there  will  be  some  day  a 
great  women’s  newspaper.  The  opportunity  exists 
there  is  a  vast  feminine  constituency  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assemble  a  staff  of  competent  women 
editors,  reporters  and  managers.” 

The  World  believes,  however,  that  such  a  news¬ 
paper  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  (he  same  lines 
as  the  great  man-made  newspapers  and  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  matter  of  special¬ 
izing,  the  magazines  have  pioneered  the  way.  Time 
was  when  the  magazines  of  general  interest  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  answer  the  demands  of  both  sexes  equally. 
Efforts  to  establish  magazines  and  periodicals  ap¬ 
pealing  exclusively  to  women  were  not  very  success¬ 
ful.  Then  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  founded  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  with  Mrs.  Curtis  in  editorial  charge. 
Her  ideals  dominated.  She  brought  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  a  distinctive  note.  She  held  to  the  feminine 
angle  of  view.  W’hen  Edward  W.  Bok  succeeded  to 
the  editorial  control  he  preserved  the  spirit  which 
Mrs.  Curtis  had  given  to  the  publication.  He  did  this 
in  the  face  of  satirical  criticism. 

The  success  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  did  not  ‘ 
mean  that  the  women  of  the  country  suddenly  lost 
interest  in  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of  general 
interest.  It  meant  that  a  new  field  had  been  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Mr.  Curtis 
created  a  publication  appealing  primarily  to  men — 
and  again  accomplished  the  impossible. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  never,  however, 
been  a  publication  appealing  for  feminine  support  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  edited,  written  and  managed 
by  women — for  it  has  not  been.  Nor  has  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  grown  to  its  present  stature  as  a 
publication  for  men  on  any  claim  that  men  monop¬ 
olized  its  production.  With  both  publications  men 
and  women  have  worked  together  to  create  period¬ 
icals  dedicated  to  well  defined  angles  of  appeal. 

If  we  are  to  have  women’s  daily  newspapers  they 
will  be  developed  on  this  same  policy.  Men  will 
have  their  share  in  their  making.  Is  the  prospect  a 
disturbing  one?  Assuming  that  it  were  possible  to 
establish  successful  women’s  dailies  in  a  thousand 
cities,  would  that  mean  the  demoralization  of  these 
fields  for  dailies  of  general  appeal?  Would  advertis¬ 
ers — a  majority  of  whom  seek  the  attention  first  of 
women — concentrate  in  these  women’s  dailies  and 
practically  exclude  others? 

Did  advertisers  stop  using  the  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  general  interest  when  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  offered  to  them  a  circulation  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  women  ? 

Women’s  daily  newspapers  would  develop  for 
themselves  a  clientele  of  a  distinctive  kind — but  they 
would  never  supplant  good  newspapers  which  appeal 
to  men  and  women  alike.  They  would  be,  in  a  sense, 
class  dailies.  They  would  cover  the  news  of  the 
world  from  the  angle  of  its  supposed  interest  to 
women  only — and  that  means  an  arbitrary  limit  set 
upon  their  scope  and  public  service.  Few  women 
nowadays  want  merely  a  part  of  the  day’s  news. 
Conceivably  the)'  may  enjoy  a  newspaper  which 
treats-  the  news  from  the  standpoint  of  women’s 
special  interests.  But  they  would  not  lose  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  daily  newspapers  which  chronicle  life  on 
the  broader  lines. 

“The  opportunity  exists,”  according  to  the  view  of 
The  World.  But  the  prospect  carries  with  it  no 
menace  to  the  broad-gauge  daily  newspaper. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  says  that  it  re¬ 
quires  reiteration  to  get  an  idea  into  the  head 
of  the  average  citizen,  preoccupied  as  he  is  with  the 
affairs  of  life.  You  must  challenge  attention  until 
you  get  it,  then  hold  it,  he  says.  This  is  not  too 
hard  a  program  to  follow  for  business  men  who 
know  the  rewards  it  brings. 
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PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Myron  Townsend,  sporting  columnist, 
is  now  writing  his  “Spicy  Sporting 
Table  Talk’*  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram.  Myron  “T.’s”  sportorials 
have  long  been  a  feature  of  newspapers 
in  America  and  abroad,  which  fact  has 
given  him  an  international  reputation. 

A.  V.  Abernathy,  political  man  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spent  a  week  in 
New  York  covering  the  return  of  the 
Cleveland  soldiers  who  are  in  the  37th 
Division.  “It  was  the  darndest  job  I 
ever  tackled,’  'said  “Ab.”  “I  spent  a  lot 
for  taxicabs,  but  my  feet  got  sore  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  docks  of  New  York, 
Hoboken  and  Brooklyn.  But  I’m  glad 
I  went.” 

Ivan  P.  Johnson  and  Charles  E.  Born, 
recently  discharged  from  military  duty, 
resumed  work  the  same  day  on  rival 
papers  in  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Jay  E.  House,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  who  has  been 
very  ill  with  the  influenza,  is  back  at 
his  desk. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Frederic  E.  Johnson,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
completed  thirty-one  years  of  service 
with  that  paper  on  April  1. 

A.  J.  McFaul,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  recently  gave  a  luncheon  to  his 
advertising  salesmen  in  recognition  ot 
their  good  work  on  a  special  44-page 
edition. 

Harry  Gremmler,  15  years  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  automobile  advertising  of 
the  paper. 

William  Wights  is  acting  advertising 
manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

Fred  C.  West  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star,  to  take  charge  of  advertising  for 
the  Bahner  Furniture  Company  of 
Toledo,  Indianapolis  and  Muncie.  He 
is  succeeded  by  E.  G.  Brouillette, 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Spencer  A.  Pease,  for  the  past  three 
years  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  Western  .Advertising 
.Agency  of  Racine,  Wis. 

G.  P'.  Chambers,  hitherto  connected 
with  the  Klau-Van-Pieterson-Dunlap 
.Advertising  Agency,  Milwaukee,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  the 
Nunn-Bush  &  Weldon  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany. 

Benjamin  S.  Robinson,  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  .Amsterdam  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Boston,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Fidelity  'frust 
Company,  Portland,  Me. 

Stephen  M.  .Avery  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Traffic  Motor 
Truck  Corporation,  St.  Louis. 

Maj.  J.  Ferd  Oberwinder,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  service  of  the  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
members  of  the  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently. 

Walter  Mallory,  a  St.  Paul  attorney 
and  former  advertising  man,  has  been 
chosen  secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Truth-in-.Advertising  bureau  of 
the  Town  Criers’  club.  He  was  for  a 
long  period  in  close  touch  with  the  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  the  .Associated  Ad 
clubs. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


W.  M.  McLaughun,  aged  55,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald,  died  April  14  of  uremic  acid 
shortly  after  he  was  stricken  at  his  desk. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  went  to  El  Paso  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  from  Janesville,  Wis., 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Sew.srd  W.  Hopkins,  a  writer  for  the 
.Argosy  and  other  magazines,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Diggs,  63,  editor  of  the  Bern 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  died  April  1. 

W.  H.  Melrose,  72,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Eskridge  (Kan.)  Tribune- 
Star,  dropped  dead  from  heart  trouble 
in  the  office  of  his  paper  on  April  8. 
He  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
“Uncle  Joe”  Cannon. 

Herbert  J.  McKimmon,  45,  one  time 
reporter  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
staff,  died  recently  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  Kansas  City  hospital.  After 
leaving  the  Journal,  he  entered  the  Post- 
office  service. 

Sergt.  Harold  Brighton,  son  of  H.  E. 
Brighton,  editor  of  the  Quenemo  (Kan.) 
News,  died  April  2  in  Camp  Taylor, 
Ky.,  of  pneumonia. 

John  J.  Tevan,  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  business  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  died  .April  9  of 
“sleeping  sickness.”  He  was  65  years 
old. 

Daniel  S.  Kendall,  for  the  past  ten 
years  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Commercial,  died  April  10  from 
mastoiditis.  He  formerly  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  his  birthplace. 

Reginald  R.  Buckley,  for  many 
years  with  “T.  P.’s”  Weekly  and  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  World’s  Work  and  other 
magazines,  died  recently  in  London. 

Dalrvmple  Maitland,  actor  of  the 
Liverpool  (England)  Daily  Post,  died 
recently. 

Carl  W.  Ernst,  a  well-known  New 
England  newspaper  man,  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  April  12.  He  was  editorial  writer 
on  the  Providence  Journal  from  1872  to 
1875,  later  working  on  the  Providence 
Press.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1879, 
working  for  awhile  on  the  Advertiser. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Beacon 
from  1884  to  1888  and  during  a  long 
period  of  years  after  his  retirement 
from  active  newspaper  work  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Boston  Globe. 

Marcellus  Standiford,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  in  Chicago,  died  in  that 
city  .April  5. 

.\nton  Novak,  editor  of  the  Demac- 
nost,  a  Milwaukee  Bohemian  weekly, 
and  the  Organ  Bratratva,  a  monthly,  is 
dead. 

Gust.we  Szobotka,  manager  of  the 
.American  Brewer,  New  York,  died 
April  14. 

Charles  .A.  Ennis,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  City  News 
.Association,  was  killed  in  action  in 
F'rance  on  .August  27,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  just  received  from  Washington. 

Lynn  G.  Wright,  managing  editor  of 
Printer’s  Ink,  New  York,  died  Sunday. 

William  M.  Ayejis,  aged  sixty-one, 
and  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Star- 
Bulletin,  died  on  .April  7  from  paralysis. 

William  Reiss,  former  editor  of  the 
German  Daily  Telegraph,  Indianapolis, 
died  suddenly  last  week  in  his  art  studio 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Reiss  was  also  a  painter 
of  note.  * 

.Arthur  D.  Holland,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  newspaper  man  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  died  last  week  after  a  long 
illness.  He  had  been  employed  on  the 
old  Evening  Telegram,  Providence 
Tribune  and  Providence  Journal. 


BRIEFS 


Barker,  Duff  &  Morris,  Inc,  Pitts- 
burg,  have  succeeded  the  Barker-Dufif 
Advertising  Agency. 

Frances  Holmes  Advertising  .Agency 
has  moved  to  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

Philip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  now  located  at  220  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue. 

W.arfield  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 
Omaha,  has  moved  to  the  Farnum 
Building. 

Copenhagen  Politiken  and  Ekstra- 
blatket  have  appointed  H.  E.  Van  Horn, 
of  New  A’ork,  as  .American  representa¬ 
tive. 

Singleton  .Advertising  Agency  has 
succeeded  Singleton-Huntington  Com¬ 
pany  in  Cleveland. 

James  O’Flaherty  and  R.  J.  Mc- 
Quade  of  Bronx  ^ome  News,  New 
Vork,  acquitted  by  jury  .April  9  in  libel 
action  charges  brought  by  Congressman 
Ganly. 

.Association  Foreign  Press  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  give  a  farewell  dinner  to 
Lord  Reading  at  the  Plaza,  New  York, 
April  24. 

Junior  .Ad  Club,  of  New  A’ork,  will 
hold  a  “Shop  Night”  at  the  Ad  Club 
to-morrow  evening. 

Daniel  D.  Marion  has  started 
“The  Red  Menace”  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  combat  Bolshevism. 

A.  H.  McQuilkin,  formerly  with 
the  Inland  Printer  and  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  has  become 
editor  of  the  National  Builder,  Chicago. 

David  Lawrence,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post’s  correspondent,  was  the 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Club  April  12. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  .Ad  club  is  backing 
a  lyceum  for  Tulsa,  including  former 
President  Taft  and  other  prominent 
.American  speakers. 

Corpus  Christi  wants  the  1920 
Texas  Editorial  Association  convention. 

New’  York  Times  warns  that  no 
woman  named  Dee  Van  Balkom  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  as  is  being  represented. 

.All  Port.age  (Wis.)  dailies  and 
weeklies  have  been  merged  and  will  be 
published  by  J.  G.  Cary. 

L’.Actio:?  Nationale,  which  was 
published  for  the  past  four  years  in 


London  as  La  Metropole,  has  resumed 
publication  in  .Antwerp. 

Arnold  Bennetts  contributions  to 
the  New  Statesman,  London,  are  under 
the  new  pen  name  of  “Sardonyz.” 

Robert  Donald  has  become  principal 
owner  of  the  Y'orkshire  (England)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  stu- 
dents  observed  the  birthday  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  by  placing  a  wreath  on  his  bust 
in  the  lobby  of  the  institution. 

New  Aork  Press  Club  has  waived 
initiation  fee  on  new  members  joining 
the  club  within  the  next  three  months. 

It’s  hinted  th.at  the  New  Aork 
Tribune’s  new  restaurant,  donated  by 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  will  have  a  regular 
model  kitchen  “  ’n’  everything.”  So  far 
as  practicable  Tribune  Institute  tested 
appliances  will  be  used. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham.  Chicago, 
have  moved  to  the  Tower  Building. 

.Alzamon  Ira  Lucas,  a  naturopath, 
who  advertises  himself  as  a  personal 
trouble  specialist,  is  suing  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  for  $5(UKI0  damages, 
charging  injury  to  his  professional  repu¬ 
tation. 

.Associated  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Iowa  have  decided  to  carry  on  an  ad-, 
vertising  campaign  in  Iowa. 

Indiana  College  press  clubs  are 
arranging  to  hold  a  convention  at 
Franklin  College  within  a  short  time. 

R.  W.  Rum.  AND  S.  S.  Smith,  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Sun,  have  bought 
the  Mail-Tribune. 

Twenty-five  editors  of  Minnesota 
Republican  newspapers  met  in  St.  Paul 
•April  11  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action  for 
changing  the  primary  election  law  now 
pending  in  the  legislature. 

Rhode  Isi.and  Press  Club,  Provi- 
dence,  held  a  memorial  service  last  week 
for  D.  Russell  Brown,  former  publisher 
of  the  Providence  News,  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 

WlLl.IAM  H.  HoRNIBRCKtK,  FORMER 
publisher  of  the  .Albany  Democrat,  has 
bought  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian  from  George  M.  Hyland. 

S.  Roland  Hall  has  opened  an  ad- 
vertising  service  oflice  in  Easton,  Pa.,  . 
but  will  also  continue  in  charge  of  the 
Alpha  Cement  Company’s  advertising. 

W.  G.  Batterman  and  J.  W.  Pondeli- 
cek  are  new  additions  to  the  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Company’s  staff,  Chicago. 

William  C.  Jewel  has  beco.me  ad- 
vertising  director  of  Milady  Beautibul, 
Chicago. 


The  Boston  Record 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
For  the  Haskin  Service 
For  One  Year 
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OPPOSE  RAISING  AGE 
OF  NEWSIES 


N.  Y.  State  Circulators  Say  It  Will  Be 
Impossible  to  Get  Boys  If  Age  Is 
Raised  to  16  Years — Form  Anti- 
Bolsfaevik  Body 


(FR'JM  OCR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT) 

Utica,  X.  V.,  April  16. — The  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  discussed  at  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  which 
opened  here  yesterday  and  was  continued 
today,  is  the  danger  of  legislation  tend¬ 
ing  to  interfere  with  the  hoys  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  in  the  sale  of  jiajicrs 
before  and  after  school  hours.  The 
Boylan  bill  proposes  to  increase  the  age 
to  sixteen  This  would  nullify  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  delivery,  because  of  the 
impos-ihility  of  securing  hoys  over  six¬ 
teen. 

It  was  urged  on  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  that  the  attention  of  publishers 
should  he  directed  to  this  menace  to 
their  business  and  that  joint  co-operative 
action  be  taken  in  opposition  to  this  form 
of  legislation.  When  a  boy  reaches  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  starts  either  in  pro¬ 
fessional  or  mercantile  work,  making  it 
impossible  for  publishers  and  dealers  to 
secure  boys  of  the  legal  age  to  make  de¬ 
liveries. 

The  Boylan  bill  would  have  worked 
as  much  hardship  to  the  readers  of 
papers  as  to  the  ptiblishers. 

Next  Meeting  in  Watertown 

Although  an  election  was  not  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled,  M.  J.  Burke,  J.  M.  An- 
nenlterg  and  C.  H.  Congdon  were  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  a  director,  respectively,  to  succeed 
R.  D.  M.  Decker,  who  has  gone  with 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News,  andj.  C 
Tanner,  resigned. 

The  next  meeting  will  lie  held  in 
Watertown.  N’.  Y. 

Inspired  by  District  .\ttorney  William 
.  Ross  Lee,  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  association's  dinner,  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  known  as  “Crusaders,  1(X) 
Per  Cent  American’’  was  organized,  and 
the  members  pledged  themselves  to  fight 
the  Bolshevik  menace. 

It  was  agreed  that  circtilators,  with 
the  aid  of  their  publishers,  can  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  throwing  out  insidious 
literature  now  being  displayed  on  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  rumored  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  New  York  City  Sunday 
newspapers  are  going  to  increase  their 
country  price  to  10  cents. 

■Among  those  members  present  were: 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  .Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker- I’ress ;  M.  J.  Burke,  Brooklyn 
Eagle ;  V.  S.  Batty,  Gloversville  Leader ; 
Charles  H.  Congdon,  Watertown  Times; 

A.  W.  Cockerell,  Utica  Press ;  Fenton 
Dowling,  Editor  &  Pl'bisher.  G.  S.. 
England,  Johnstown  Leader-Republican ; 
R.  B.  Goble,  Lockport  Union-Star-Jour¬ 
nal. 

W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard;  William  H.  Henry,  New  York 
American  ;  Ernest  Hinckley,  Gloversville 
Herald;  W.  Hoffman,  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung;  P.  J.  Kirkwood,  Schenectady 
Union-Star;  M.  .A.  Miner,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server;  James  McKernan,  New  York 
World;  F.  A.  Roberts,  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  M.  D,  Trebble,  Buffalo  Times; 
D,  W.  Tanner,  L’tica  Herald-Dispatch. 

F.  E.  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel ;  W. 

B,  Sutherland.  .Aubuni  Journal ;  E.  J. 
Fonda,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle;  W.  T.  Bradley,  Gloversville  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald;  W.  G.  Russell,  Olean 
Herald;  W.  A.  Underhill,  Coming 


Leader;  Richard  S.  Barrett,  New  York 
World. 

Got  Warm  Greeting 

The  meeting  convened  promptly  at 
nine  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  in  the 
Hotel  Utica,  the  members  being  greeted 
in  behalf  of  Mayor  Smith  by  City 
Ivngineer  Kemper. 

The  discussion  of  subjects  named  was 
started  immediately,  the  25  members 
present  having  so  extensive  a  series  of 
papers  that  the  program  required  all 
of  the  working  time  at  their  disposal,  the 
sessions  being  scheduled  to  last  only 
two  days. 

Chairman  James  McKernan,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New'  York  World 
and  president  of  the  association,  presid¬ 
ing,  called  on  J.  M.  Burke,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
to  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  “The 
Effect  on  Circulation  by  the  Signing  of 
the  -Armistice  and  the  Close  of  the  War.” 

R.  J.  Goble,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Lockport  Union  and  Journal,  pres¬ 
ented  a  very  interesfing  paper  on  “Mail 
Subscriptions,  Paid  in  .Advance.” 

W.  C.  Hixson  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  presented  his  views  on  the 
question  of  “Rates  for  Mail  and  Home 
Circulation  of  a  Daily  Newspaper.” 

R.  M.  S.  Official  Speaks 

I'ollowing  the  reading  of  papers,  a 
general  discussion  took  place  and  cov¬ 
ered  not  only  the  subjects  named,  but 
“Magazine  Clubbing  Offers,”  “Discon¬ 
tinuance  of  Small  Town  Items,”  “News¬ 
boy  .Age  Limit  and  Ways  and  Means  to 
Be  Devised  for  Raising  the  Present  .Age 
Limit  for  Boys  by  Law." 

J.  D.  Hardy,  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
Railway  Mail  Service,  District  No.  9, 
came  from  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  J.  M.  .Annenberg,  secretary  of 
the  association,  to  give  the  members  the 
benefit  of  his  opinions  on  methods  for 
eliminating  complaints  affecting  the 
service  to  subscribers.  Mr.  Hardy  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  earnest  inten¬ 
tion,  and  his  remarks  «\cie  the  feature  of 
the  day’s  session.  .After  outlining  the 
status  of  the  service  of  today  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself  ready  to  answer  aU 
questions  pertaining  to  the  possibilities 
of  improvement  and  to  throw  light  on  the 
problems  that  confront  the  circulation 
managers  and  publishers. 

.As  a  consequence  of  the  interest  shown 
in  Mr.  Hardy’s  talk,  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  was  carried  over  for  the 
afternoon  session. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Rotary 
room,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Utica 
Press,  the  Utica  Observer,  the  Herald- 
Dispatch. 

-At  the  luncheon,  short  addresses  were 
made  by  Morris  Sammons,  president  of 
the  New'  York  State  City  Editors’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Edward  S.  O’Connor,  superin¬ 
tendent  Railw'ay  Mail  Service,  Utica 
Postoffice;  W.  B.  Jones,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  L’tica  Press,  and  John  Ful¬ 
mer,  business  manager  Herald-Dispatch. 

Following  the  luncheon  a  photograph 
was  made  of  the  members  and  their 
guests,  and  the  business  session  resumed. 

Tuesday  evening  an  aqtomob'le  trip 
through  I’tica  was  provided  for  the 
meml>ers  of  the  party  followed  by  a 
dinner  at  the  A'ahmundasis  Club.  At  the 
dinner  speakers  included  William  Roth 
Lee,  district  attorney  of  Oneida  County, 
and  George  E.  Dunham,  editor  of  the 
Utica  Press. 

Favors  Independent  Distributor 

The  program  on  Wednesday  was 
opened  with  a  discussion  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  an  independent  distrib¬ 
utor  in  the  larger  cities.  William  M. 
Henry  cited  as  an  illustration  of  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  exclusive  wholesaler  is  to 
benefit  to  the  publisher,  the  wonderful 


gains  made  by  the  .American  during  the 
past  six  months,  when  the  million  mark 
was  passed. 

Charles  H.  Congdon  of  the  Watertown 
Times  discussed  the  advantages  secured 
by  co-operation  between  the  editorial 
and  circulation  departments. 

.A.  W.  Cockerill,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Utica  Press,  presented  an  able 
and  brilliant  paper  on  circulation  outside 
of  the  local  zone  as  it  relates  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  business  office. 

“New  Promotion  Schemes”  brought  a 
general  discussion  of  what  each  of  the 
papers  are  doing  that  was  of  general 
interest.  “How  City  Canvassers  are  Be¬ 
ing  Handled”  was  discussed  by  circu¬ 
lators  of  papers  employing  this  method 
of  increasing  circulation,  the  labor  sit¬ 
uation  confronting  the  publishers,  the 
use  of  independent  carriers.  Routes 
controlled  by  the  office  and  the  country 
agents  of  papers  were  discussed  at 
length  and  opened  up  new  avenues  of 
thought  by  the  members. 

Rural  free  delivery  and  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions,  rural  canvassers  mailing  room  and 
delivery  methods  and  schemes  to  save 
wrapping  paper,  came  in  for  their  share 
of  attention. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  has  tested  the 
possibilities  of  new'spaper  distribution 
by  aeroplane  with  the  striking  result 
that  the  aeroplane  gave  the  ordinary 
method  of  distribution  a  three-and-a- 
half  hours  start  and  an  additional  half- 
hour's  beating  over  the  distance  cov¬ 
ered. 


FACED  THREE  DIFFERENT  TIMES 


Daylight  Saving  Mix-Up  in  Canada  Was 
Big  Problem  for  “C.  P” 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  April  15. — The  daylight 
saving  mix-up  in  Canada  put  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  position  that  they  hardly 
knew  where  they  were  at.  Michael 
Shea,  night  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Press  here,  found  himself  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  novel  position  during  the  morning 
of  .April  1,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  handle  his  copy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  try  and  serve  three  distinct  time 
schedules.  Here,  standard  time  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Montreal,  Toronto  and  New  York 
shoved  the  r  clocks  on  an  hour.  West¬ 
ern  cities  on  the  service,  which  pre¬ 
viously  were  an  hour  ahead  of  eastern 
time,  advanced  their  schedules  half  an 
hour. 

“Shea  explained  it  this  way:  “In  one 
part  of  the  country  I  am  half  an  hour 
behind  myself.  In  another  part,  I  am 
an  hour  to  the  bad.  Here,  in  Ottawa, 
I  am  just  managing  to  keep  even  with 
myself.”  However,  Shea  is  now  “even 
with  himself”  all  the  way  around,  tlu 
temporarv  mix-up  having  been  ad¬ 
justed. 


James  Crown,  who  has  just  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  day  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  by  Frank  Car- 
son,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has 
gone  to  his  farm  near  Coldwater,  Mich., 
to  recuperate. 
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NEWS  SERVICES  AID 
BOSTON  PAPERS 


BECAME  MAYOR  AT  21 
NOW  B¥SINESS  HEAD 
OF  CAPPER  PAPERS 


United  Press,  Associated  Press  and  Inter< 
national  News  Service  Tom  Over  All 
Their  News  Gathering  Facilities 
When  'Phones  Fail 


^HIEF  among  the  impressions  one 
'^gets  from  reading  about  the  career 
of  William  R.  Smith,  business  manager 
of  the  Capper  Publications  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  is  that  of  virile,  aggressive  activ¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Smith  was,  until  he  recently 
entered  into  his  present  duties.  State 
Printer  for  Kansas,  and  has  been  in 
political  life  ever  since  he  attained  his 


VIRGINIA/ 

^  (MARKET. 

\^^r/rsELEA 


Sagacious  rosts 
IVest  Virginia  as 
Safe  for  Business! 


There  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  West  Virginia’s 
continuous  development.  The  “Busy”  state  will  go 
right  ahead. 

This  richest  area  for  its  size  in  natural 
resources  has  scarcely  a  square  mile  of 
surface  that  is  not  in  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  or  fertile  farms  underlain  with  one 
of  the  greatest  continuous  bituminous 
coal  fields  in  the  world,  and  petroleum, 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Manufacturing  here  finds 
material  and  power  and  trans¬ 
portation! 

The  industrial  population  is  well  paid,  the  farms 
prosperous.  Newspaper  advertising  costs  so 
little  to  reach  this  population  of  nearly  1,500,000 
horn  Americans  that  West  Virginia  should  be 
on  every  advertising  list. 

Bat* 

for 

Circa-  5,000 
lattoo.  Unea. 


Bat* 

for 

Circa-  5,000 
latlon.  line*. 


Bluefield 

•Telegraph 

Charleston 
^Gazette  .. 
iGazette  .. 

•Leader  .. 
•Leader  .. 
•Mail  . 


(M)  6,426  .01428 


(M)  14,500  .02 
.(S)  16,500  .02 

(M)  6319  .0157 
.(S)  7351  .0157 
.(E)  8,735  .02 

Clarksburg 

•Exponent  ,(M&S)  8,60“’  .02 

•Telegram  . (E)  8,020  .02 

•Telegram  ....(S)  7,746  .02 

Fairmont 

•Times  ....(M&S)  7,209  .02 
•W.  Virginian  .(E)  5,377  .02 

Grafton 

•Sentinel  . (E)  2,476  .014 

Huntington 

tAdverliser  ....(E)  8331  .02 


•Government  statement,  Oct.  1st, 
1918. 

tA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  1st, 
1918. 

^Publishers*  statement. 


File  the  facts  for  reference 
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AGENCY  SERVICE  NEVER  BEFORE  SO 
EFFICIENTLY  ORGANIZED 

A.  A.  A.  A.  Helping  to  Make  Advertising  as  Profitable  to  the 
Publisher  as  to  the  Advertiser  and  Consumer — 
Better  Cooperation  Effected 

By  James  O’Shaughnessy. 

ExEdTivE  Seceetary,  a.  a.  a.  a. 

Advertising  is  to  be  made  more  profTtable.  It  is  highly  profitable 
to  the  advertiser  and  to  the  consumer  now.  It  should  be  made  more 
orofitable  to  the  other  elements  in  the  advertising  transaction. 

The  economic  essence  of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  .Agencies  is  first  to  improve  the  net  profit  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  that  task  we  have  l>een  procet*ding  since  the  association  came  into 
active  operation  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  How  much  success  has  attended  our 
efforts  we  do  not  appraise.  The  publisher  may  judge  for  himself  in  con¬ 
templating  the  new  conditions  as  they  exi.st  today. 

Putting  Advertising  on  a  Profitable  Basis 
Some  time  was  required  to  make  our-  be  a  good  solution  for  us  which  is  not 
selves  as  an  association  understood  by  good  for  the  publisher. 


the  publishers.  Happib’,  we  bridged  over 
that  period  of  time  without  misunder- 


Out  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  we  develop,  the- publisher  receives 


standing  or  friction.  Today  the  pub-  eighty-five  cents.  Our  share  is  only  fif- 
lishtrs  appreciate  that  they  have,  in  our  teen  cents,  and  out  of  that  we  pay  an 
association,  a  gigantic  organization  average  of  twelve  cents  in  servjce  to 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  creating  the  advertiser. 

advertising,  developing  it,  putting  it  on  Constructive  service  is.  essential  to  the 
a  prcrtitable  protective  basis,  and  filling  proper  growth  of  advertising.  It  is  ab- 
their  columns  with  its  mes>age  of  pros-  solutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 


pcrity  and  good-will. 


the  advertising  volume.  It  is  necessary. 


W  herever  there  is  an  adequate  adver-  therefore,  to  the  publisher  and  the  ad- 
tising  market  there  we  have  meml)ership  vertiser,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  the 
representation,  and  there  the  publisher  consuming  public. 

has  a  creative  sales  force  working  for  Advertising  must  continue  to  render  an 
him  with  influence,  skill  and  zeal  which  economic  benefit  to  the  public.  This  is 


must  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  profes¬ 
sional  devotion. 

There  are  vital  things  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  transaction  which  publishers  alone 
could  not  do.  It  was  essential  that  the 
great  force  of  the  combined  power  of  the 


possible  only  when  the  proper  degree 
and  quality  of  service  is  put  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Cost  of  Adequate  Agency  Service 
A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  to- 


better  advertising  agencies  should  be  day  reveals  that  adequate  service  to  ad- 
teamed  into  advertising  in  order  to  give  vertising  costs  the  agency  on  an  average 


it  the  status  and  the  volume  it  enjoys  to¬ 
day. 

.Ml  those  who  are  engaged  in  advertis- 


12  per  cent. — i.  c.,  12  cents  out  of  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  advertising  handled. 
This  brings  to  the  surface  the  striking 


ing,  including  the  advertiser,  the  pub-  fact  that  the  advertising  agency  is  of 
lisher,  and  the  advertising  agency,  are  money-saving  and  profit-making  value  to 
indivisible  parts  of  the  advertising  trans-  the  publisher.  This  probably  would  not 
action.  The  publisher  was  quick  to  have  been  fully  realized  if  it  had  not 
realize  this  when  our  as«ociation  was  been  for  the  work  of  our  association  in 
started,  and  we  moved  into  the  new  at-  bringing  comparative  figures  to  light. 


mosphere  of  sympathetic  co-operation  Every  day  shows  a  better  degree  of 
with  him.  and  without  a  hitch.  understanding  between  our  association 

No  Clashing  of  Interests  the  publishers  generally.  It  is  this 

,  j  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  improved  understanding  which  is  more 

W  e  had  no  demands  to  make  and  we  .  ,  .?  ,  . 

,  .  u  *  r  •  .u  than  any  other  single  thing  enhancing  the 

have  no  intentions  about  reforming  the  ^  ..  .l  ui-  u 

. .  .  .  .  iir  1  t  net  profit  to  the  publisher, 

publishing  business.  We  know  our  bus-  ,,r,  .  .  ...  •  ,  . 

t  °  11-  u  When  that  understanding  is  complete 

mess  and  we  know  that  the  publisher  *  r  j-  .  .  A. 

,  u-  j  1.  .  u  1  — and  the  time  is  not  far  distant — there 

knows  his,  and  when  two  men  who  know  ,  ,  , 

.....  ..  xL  •  j  will  be  a  better  volume  of  advertising, 

their  business  meet  there  is  no  ground  ,  r.  ui  l  ji  j  t. 

, .  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  It  will  be  more  profitably  handled  by  the 

on  which  to  develop  misunderstandings.  ur  i,  k  •*  -n  u 


Our  work  in  this  direction  will  reduce 
the  newspaper  circulation  for  any  city  or 
for  all  of  the  forty-eight  states  into  a 
measured,  merchantable  ^quantity.  Un¬ 
certainty  as  to  newspapers  in  the  mind  of 
the  inexperienced  advertiser  will  be  re¬ 
moved.  Assurance  of  what  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  and  used  will  be  put  into  the  mind 
of  the  established  and  going  advertiser. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  tasks  we  are  per¬ 
forming  which  will  bring  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  more  advertising,  and 
keep  it  at  a  better  level  than  could  have 
been  possible  without  the  work  of  this 
association. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  today  that  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  manner  in  which  he  has  received 
every  effort  coming  from  this  association 
permits  us  to  say  in  return  that  we  are 
therefore  better  able  to  render  profit¬ 
making  values  to  him. 


PAPER  MILL  STOCKS  GROW 

Thousands  of  Tons  Added  to  Supply 
During  March 

Mills  stocks  of  both  standard  news  and 
total  print  increased  several  thousand 
tons  during  the  month  of  March,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
review  of  the  newsprint  market  for  that 
month.  The  total  print  on  hand  March  1 
was  15,656  tons;  the  total  production  for 
the  month,  304,723  tons;  shipments  for 
the  month,  295,510  tons,  and  the  amount 
on  hand  at  end  of  month,  24,869  tons.  In 
addition,  1,321  tons  were  reported  on 
hand  at  terminal  and  delivery  points, 
March  31. 

The  gain  in  production  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1919,  compared  with 
the  first  three  months  of  1918  amounts 
to  40,025  tons  of  total  print  and  38,016 
tons  of  standard  news. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  5,346  tons  in 
publishers’  stocks  during  the  period. 
Seventy  publishing  concerns  held  about 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

To  Manage  Wabash  Daily 

CoLU.MBL’s,  O.,  .'\pril  15. — After  six 
years  of  residence  here,  A.  C.  Dittmer 
has  quit  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Ohio 
War  Savings  Committee,  and  has  gone 
to  Wabash,  Ind.,  where  he  will  manage 
the  Plain  Dealer,  an  afternoon  paper. 


xL  •  j  will  be  a  better  volume  of  advertising, 

their  business  meet  there  is  no  ground  ,  r.  ui  k  ji  j  t. 

, .  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  It  will  be  more  profitably  handled  by  the 

on  which  to  develop  misunderstandings.  .  •„  , 

T.  A.  . .  ,  “  publisher,  because  it  will  be  more  eco- 

There  are  many  things  which  come  to  . 

•  11  .u  .  *1.  nomically  handled  and  more  permanent- 

our  attention  more  especiallv  than  to  the  ,  c  j  •  ,  .  , 

ui-  .  '  j  u-  u  ly  fixed  in  his  columns, 

attention  of  the  publisher,  and  which  u  .•  c  u  r  «  . 

k  f  \xrk  .k  *k-  **  e  are  charting  every  field  of  effort 

concern  both  of  us.  When  these  things  .  ,  .  k 

j  ..  .k  t  ..  1  .k  c  .  in  advertising.  This  includes  charting 

do  come  to  the  surface  we  take  the  first  ,  •  i  k 

.  .  .11  .k  -.k  I  of  newspaper  circulations  as  we  have 

opportunity  to  talk  them  over  with  pub-  k  .  j  i  i  >  •  i  t 

r.  .  .  ,  ..k  •  .  •  •  charted  and  analvzed  circulars  of 

lishmg  interests  with  a  view  to  arriving 

at  the  best  solution.  And  no  solution  can  "’^Sazmes. 
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1  ]  e  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger 

beginning  April  Ist,  guarantees 
the  second  largest  average  cir¬ 
culation  in  New  Jersey  for  the 
current  year  and  accepts  all 
advertising  under  this  definite 
guaranty,  and  obligates  itself  to 
a  pro  rata  rebate  if  it  fails  to 
maintain  second  place  in  New 
Jersey  circulation. 

L.  T.  RUSSELL,  Publisher. 


The  Detroit  News 

argest 

I  CIRCULATION 

I  (both  Week-Davs  and  Sundays) 

I  JIN  MICHIGAN 

Memlicr  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


The  circulation  of 

^l^heiring 

in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
suburbs,  is  believed  to  be 
about  three  times  that  of 
the  corresponding  edition 
of  its  afternoon  contempo¬ 
rary  in  the  same  territory. 


The 

Pittsburgh  ^ 

has  the  sec- 
ond  largest  ^ 
morning  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  in  Pittsburgh. 


RAN  FLAG  AS  FRONT  PAGE 

Dallas  Journal’s  “Welcome  Home”  Idea 
Meets  with  Approval 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  13. — Honoring  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  133d  Regiment 
of  the  61st  Field  Artillery  Brigade  on 
their  return  from  overseas  service  on 
March  29,  the  Evening  Journal  published 
a  special  “Old  Glory  Edition,”  the  front 
page  of  which  was  printed  in  three  col¬ 
ors,  made  up  to  represent  the  United 
States  flag.  It  was  an  elaborate  num¬ 
ber  of  fourteen  pages,  being  mostly  his¬ 
torical  matter  relating  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  work  of  the  133d  Artillery. 

The  flag  was  very  realistic,  the  red, 
white  and  blue  standing  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief.  In  the  center  of  the  stars  of  white 
placed  on  the  background  of  blue,  were 
the  faces  of  the  officers,  while  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  stripes  of  red  were  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  men  in  the 
regiment  as  taken  from  the  official 
roster. 

Many  business  men  posted  the  page 
in  their  windows,  while  ma>iy  automo¬ 
bile  drivers  pasted  it  on  their  wind¬ 
shields,  as  part  of  their  patriotic  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  day.  M.  W.  Florer,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  circulation,  de¬ 
clared  the  edition  was  a  great  success, 
as  measured  by  sales.  “We  have  had 
ample  evidence  that  its  patriotic  design 
was  given  a  warm  and  appreciative  wel¬ 
come  by  newspaper  readers,  as  well  as 
by  the  men  it  was  intended  to  honor,” 
he  said. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
has  started  an  annual  amateur  garden 
contest,  with  $200  in  prizes. 

Buy  Before  the  Sun  Goes  Down. 


67% 


of  the  plumbing  and  heating  sup¬ 
plies  advertising  printed  in  Cleve¬ 
land  during  1918  appeared  in 

The  Plain  Dealer 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER, 
CLEVELAND— SIXTH  CITY 

('Irvciand  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
greatest  building  era  in  history. 
Plumbing  and  heating  supply  adver¬ 
tisers  who  concentrate  in  THE  PL.AIN 
DEALER  can  get  the  lion’s  share  ot 
business  in  PLAIN  DEALER  territory. 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising 
columns.  Many  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
,many  reasons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C- 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  .\vrnue  Lytton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


FIRST 
In  February 

The 

New  York  Time.s 

publisbed  a  greater 
volume  of  advertising 
than  was  ever  published 
by  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  in  any  February. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGERS 


Bowers  Company,  25  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago.  Starting  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  New  England 
Mills  Company,  Chicago.  , 

UfiLiTY  Products  Company,  Chicago, 
a  new  advertiser,  is  starting  an  experi¬ 
mental  newspaper  campaign,  beginning 
in  Chicago  papers,  in  behalf  of  “Shine- 
Off,”  a  chemical  preparation. 

Norris-Patterson  Agency,  10  E. 
Adelaide  st.,  Toronto,  bias  obtained 
accounts  of  Hyslop  Brothers,  Toronto, 
automobiles,  bicycles  and  accessories ; 
and  Turnbull  Elevator  Company,  also 
of  Toronto. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  59  E. 
Madison  st,  Chicago.  Will  hereafter 
handle  advertising  for  Bull  Durham  To¬ 
bacco. 

Rankin  Company,  104  S.  Michigan 
ave.,  Chicago.  Using  newspapers  in  a 
consumer  campaign  for  Sawyer  Biscuit 
Company,  Chicago,  introducing  “Crispo.” 

Batten  Company,  4th  Avenue  Bldg., 
New  York.  Preparing  a  consumer 
campaign  for  “Square  D”  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  safety  electric  switch  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  5th  ave.,  N.  Y. 
Planning  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  “Goody  Nut  Margarine," 
made  by  the  Hauck  Nut  Butter  Com¬ 
pany. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Marquette  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Has  secured  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  Atlas  Auto  Supply  and  States 
Chemical  Company,  656  West  Austin 
ave.,  Chicago.  Newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used. 

Royal  Tailors,  Chicago — Doubling 
its  newspaper  space  and  resuming  two- 
page  spreads  in  colors  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

F.  Wallis  Arm.strong  Company, 
North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for 
Gibbs  Underwear  Company. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Porcelain  Enamel 
&  Manufacturing  Co. ;  reported  about  to 
idace  contracts  with  list  of  newspapers 
for  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  United  States. 

Blackman-Ross  Company,  95  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  Southern  newspapers  for  N. 
K.  Fairbank  Company,  where  branches 
are  located. 

Chambers  Agency,  Maison  Blanche 
Building,  New  Orleans.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  during  next 
thirty  to  sixty  days  for  Behrens  Drug 
Company. 

Charles  Advertising  Sftivice,  25  E. 
2th  Street,  New  York  City.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  for  Bridgeway 
Hotel. 

CowEN  Company,  50  Union  Sq.,  New 
York  City.  Again  placing  copy  on  con¬ 
tracts  for  Lorillard  Tobacco  Company. 


Arthur  M.  Crumrine  Company,  1227 
Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Building, 
Columbus.  Making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  Pure  Oil  Company. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Again  placing 
25-t.  orders  with  newspapers  for  Gil¬ 
lette  Sales  Company. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  E. 
39th  Street,  New  York  City.  Placing 
orders  with  some  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  newspapers  for  Kraus  &  Co.; 
placing  orders  with  New  York  City 
newspapers  for  Philip  Morris  Company. 

R.  A.  Foley  Agency',  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  Additional  newspapers 
are  being  added  to  list  for  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company ;  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  liolland 
Rush  Company. 

Fonda-Haupt  Company,  286  Fifth 
.\venue.  New  York  City.  Reported  will 
make  up  a  list  of  newspapers  during  the 
next  thirty  days  for  Hamilton  Garment 
Company. 

Freeman  Advertising  Agency,  Rich- 
montl,  Va.  Placing  2-t.a.w.  26-t.  orders 
with  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for 
Patterson  Brothers. 

Hanff- Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison 
.\vcnue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  Southern  newspapers  for 
.\merican  Tobacco  Company. 

Johnston-.\yres  Company,  525  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  San  Francisco.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  during  June  using  news¬ 
papers  for  Widemann’s  Goat  Milk 
Laboratories. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Agency, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Ohio  newspapers  for  Dash  Foot 
Balm  Company. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  2d  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledo.  Making 
2,(K)0-1.  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
Federal  Rubber  Company. 

Rt'SSEi.L  Law,  31  Nassau  Stree*.  New 
York  City.  Placing  orders  with  New 
York  State  newspapers  for  Salt  Creek 
Products  Assn. 

11.  II.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building. 
New  \'ork  City.  Again  placing  com¬ 
bination  advertisements  of  New  York 
City  hotels. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Qii- 
cago.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  Leopold,  Langham  High  Clothes. 

McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5 
S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  newsiiapers  for  Orange  Crush 
Company;  re|K)rted  will  make  up  lists 
during  May  and  June  for  Acme  Motor 
Truck  Company. 

Byron  G.  Mikin  Company,  Proctor 
Building,  Troy.  Placing  orders  with  news- 

^  ^  ¥ 
THE  ELLIS  SERVICE 
-  -  »  eSwarthmore,^. 

Offering  Two  Weekly  Features 
I  A  “ Different” Sunday  School  Lesson 
1  •  77te  Religious  Rambler 


papers  that  have  Rotogravure  sections 
for  Daniel  Hays  Company. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
I'ourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Placing 
advertising  for  E.  Clarke  Company;  re¬ 
ported  will  place  some  orders  with 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 
Company. 

Joseph  Richards  Co.mpany,  9  E.  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  that  have  Rotogravure 
sections  for  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Com¬ 
pany. 

Rubber  Products  Company,  Barber¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Reported  will  make  up  list 
of  newspapers  within  the  next  thirty 
days.  No  agency  has  been  selected. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  Pennsylvaira  news¬ 
papers  for  O’Sullivan  Rubber  Heel 
Company. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  E.  42nd  Street, 
.New  York  City.  Reported  to  he  consid¬ 
ering  a  list  of  Eastern  am^  Southern 
newspapers  for  .American  Chicle  Com¬ 
pany;  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
cities  where  salesmen  will  visit  for 
P'laxolyn  Company. 

Wood,  Putman  &  Wood  Company,  111 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  in  some  Rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers  for  Dr.  Frederick  S.  De 
Lue’s  Experimental  Farm. 

Woodward’s,  Inc.,  900  S.  Michigan 
.■\venue,  Chicago.  I'lacing  orders  with 
large  city  newsjiapers  for  Toledo  Cooker 
Company. 

Private  O.  .Arthur  Deshales,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  is  bringing  home  a  French  bride. 


Frohwerk  Appeal  Denied 
Washington,  .April  14. — Rehearing 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to¬ 
day  to  Jacob  Frohwerk.  of  the 
Kansas  City  Staats-Zeitung,  whose 
conviction  under  the  Espionage  Act 
was  upheld  by  the  court  March  10  at 
the  time  the  Debs  case  was  decided. 


WE  SPEND  MORE 
THAN 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  created  the 
greatest  newspaper  following 
in  the  world. 

“Hear St’s  Feature$  Always 
Lead’ 

Write  for  booklet. 

“Half  Million  Dollar  Faaturo  Service” 

The  International  Feature 
Service 

246  West  59th  Street 


PRESTIGE 

Tlie  standing  of  your  newspapor  In  your 
city  la  meaaured  directly  by  the  extent  of 
your  service  to  your  readers.  There  Is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  In  the  news — sometlmca  only 
slight  differences  in  editorial  opinions. 
The  service  to  your  readers  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  entertainment  and  Information, 
aside  from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  Tlie 
Assi«lated  Newspapers  lias  been  built.  Hie 
HssiN'Iatton  helps  ever.v  member  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  standing  In  Ita  community. 

M'rite  or  wire  for  rates. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 
170  Broadway  New  York 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

15  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

U.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor) 

More  than  120  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  subscribe  to  our  service 

Each  week  our  subscribers  receive  between  30  and  50  columns  of  copy. 
Authoritative  articles  by  men  of  international  calibre  on  matters  internation¬ 
al,  human  interest  stories  from  all  lands  and  climes,  revelations  of  European 
courts,  speeches  and  addresses  of  men  and  women  whose  words  influence  the 
thought  of  nations,  translations  from  every  important  foreign  newspaper; 
these  and  numberless  other  items  day  after  day  are  sent  to  our  subscribers. 

IN  SHORT,  MR.  EDITOR-ESPECIALLY  MR.  SUNDAY  EDITOR 
—WE  CONSTANTLY  SPREAD  THE  WORLD  BEFORE  YOU  FROM 
ALL  ANGLES. 

You  will  find  our  monthly  subscription  rates  surprisingly  low. 


HYLAND  SELLS  COLUMBIAN 


Vancouver  (Wash.)  Daily  Paper  Ac¬ 
quired  by  William  H.  Hornibrook 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  April  10. — George 
M.  Hyland,  publisher  of  the  Columbian, 
has  sold  his  interests  to  William  H. 
Hornibrook,  former  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Daily  Democrat  and  once  publisher 
of  the  Twin  Falls  Chronicle  of  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  Mr.  Hornibrook  also  was 
formerly  United  States  minister  to  Siam. 

Mr.  Hyland  becomes  associated  with 
the  Allied  Industrial  Corporation. 

On  May  3  he  will  sail  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  in  the  interests  of  the 
order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  which  he 
is  the  supreme  grand  worthy  patron  of 
the  United  States.  The  Columbian  to 
(late  has  been  Republican  in  policy  and 
was  established  October,  1908,  by  E.  E. 
Beard,  who  operated  it  until  last  Fall, 
when  he  sold  to  Mr.  Hyland. 


NO  PRESS  CONGRESSt  TILL  1920 

World  Will  Be  Too  Unsettled  to  Hold  It 
This  Year 

Columbia,  Mo.,  April  17. — Dean  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams,  president  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  announces  that 
the  date  for  the  assembling  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  had  been  tentatively  set 
for  November  11,  1919,  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
in  the  World’s  War,  has  been  changed 
to  1920,  the  exact  month  and  day  to  be 
definitely  determined  and  announced 
later. 

The  postponement  is  caused  by  the 
unsettled  political  situation  throughout 
the  world. 


The  McCLURE 
Newspaper  Syndicate 

supplies  continuous  daily  and 
weekly  services  that  make  and 
hold  home  circulation 
ALSO 

Big  Special  Feature*  on  Timely  Topics 
by  Leading  Writers 
Send  for  our  complete  list  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  star  features,  including 
Frank  H.  Siroonds,  Montague  Glass 
and  Sewell  Ford. 

N373  Fourth  Ave,,  New  York 


NBBMKI 

EihgibiK 

GET  THE  FEATURES  THAT  HAVE 
WON  THE  BIGGEST  AUDIENCE 
Write  uo  for  samplee  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manaer 
241  WEST  58TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


The  True  News 

FIRST 

A  Iways — A  ccuratel  y 

International  News  Service 
World  Bldg.  New  York 
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CONTEST  WARMS  UP  FOR  A.  P. 
DIRECTORS 

(Conlinucd  from  Page  14) 

“The  old  method  provided  solely  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  from  the 
floor  and  generally  resulted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  directors  year  after 
year. 

Central  Division  Wants  a  Dirertor 

“In  the  creation  of  the  nominating 
committee,  the  old  method  of  nominat¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  was  expressely  pre¬ 
served.  The  spirit  of  the  change  in 
method  of  nomination  was  to  make  it 
possible  to  present  new  names  for  direc¬ 
tors,  and  to  give  members  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  making  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  board. 

“Controlled  wholly  by  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  present  nominating  committee 
asked  for  suggestions  from  members  as 
to  their  preference  for  candidates  for 
directors  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  such  suggestions,  combined  with 
the  desire  to  provide  for  reasonable 
rotation,  controlled  the  committee  in 
presenting  its  list  of  candidates. 

“It  is  apparent  from  the  records  that 
the  Central  Division  has  not  its  fair 
share  of  directors,  and  thus  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  two  candidates  from  that  divi¬ 
sion  to  fill  vacancies  of  retiring  mem- 
l>ers  in  divisions  that  appear  to  have 
loo  great  a  proportion  of  members.” 

St.  Louis  Supports  E.  L.  Ray 

St.  Louis  has  not  had  a  representative 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  some  years 
and  the  St.  Louis  publishers  are 
unanimous  in  the  hope  that  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  president  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  will  be  made  a 
member  of  the  board.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Kay,  to  Editor  &  Publishkr,  M.  P.  Linn, 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  .said :  Mr.  Ray  did  not  seek  the 
place  on  the  board.  The  committee 
nominated  him  without  his  knowledge, 
but  this  having  been  done  it  is  our  hope 
that  he  will  be  successful." 

A  circular  signed  by  Mr.  McClatchy 
and  addressed  to  meml>ers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reads : 

“I  am  just  back  from  the  Orient  and 
I  find  on  arrival  that  the  nominating 
committee  dropped  my  name  from  the 
list  of  candidates  for  directorship  of  the 
A.  P. 

"From  letters  received,  I  gather  the 
action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  a 
general  sentiment  in  the  committee  in 
favor  of  rotation  in  office,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  was  understood  I  was  in  ill 
health  and  had  expressed  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  nomination  if  offered. 
Both  latter  suppositions  are  incorrect. 
My  health,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  never 
l>een  better. 

“I  find,  too,  that  there  is  evidently  a 
misconception  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  nominating  committee  as  to  the 
subject  of  rotation  and  the  action  of  the 
special  committee  and  the  association 
itself  in  connection  therewith. 


“In  view  of  the  fact  that,  responding 
to  letters  from  numerous  friends,  1  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  nomination  from 
the  floor,  if  it  be  believed  that  my  fu¬ 
ture  services  to  the  .Association  would 
justify  the  action,  and  provided  al.so 
votes  are  not  asked  in  my  behalf  on  the 
score  of  friendship  or  favor,  it  seems 
proper  that  this  apparent  misunder¬ 
standing  should  be  corrected. 

“I  can  afford  to  retire  from  the  direc¬ 
torship  or  be  defeated  in  election  with 
good  grace,  but  1  do  npt  wish  to  have 
my  position  or  motives  misunderstood. 

“The  attitude  of  the  Association  on 
rotation  in  office  is  indicated  by  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  report  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1908,  of  which  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

“The  special  committee  at  pages  16 
and  17  of  its  report  suggested  that  some 
degree  of  rotation  in  directors  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  bring  new  blood  into  the 
board,  to  remove  old  timber  that  may 
have  failed  to  develop  value  for  the 
.Association,  and  to  keep  the  board  in 
close  touch  with  the  membership. 

McClatchy  States  His  Case 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  a  great  business  organization 
like  the  .Associated  Press,  expending 
four  millions  a  year,  should  strive  to 
retain  the  benefit  which  accrues  from 
the  counsel  of  those  individuals  who 
have  acquired  exiterience  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  management  of  its  af¬ 
fairs. 

“The  committee  therefore  suggested 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  which 
would  not  permit  more  than  two  of  the 
old  memliers  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  be  re-elected  in  any  year.  The  As¬ 
sociation  disapproved  entirely  of  this 
suggestion,  deeming  it  too  drastic,  and 
adopted  instead  the  rule  which  compe.s 
the  nominating  committee  to  make  at 
least  two  nominations  for  each  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  director,  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  also  for  nominations  from  the 
floor.  It  was  deemed  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  thus  secured  would  insure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  rotation,  while  allow¬ 
ing  generally  the  retention  of  members 
whose  services  were  considered  most 
valuable.  That  is  the  plan  upon  which 
elections  arc  now  conducted. 

“The  nominating  committee  this  year 
apparently  has  gone  back  to  the  idea 
proposed  by  the  special  committee  and 
formally  repudiated  by  the  .Association. 
In  doing  so  it  jtermits  the  inference  that 
the  directors  dropped  are  those  of  least 
value  to  the  .Association. 

“So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
1  have  no  desire  to  remain  on  the  Ixtard 
if  it  lie  believed  that  my  usefulness  to 
the  Association  has  ceased,  or  if  it  be 
believed  that  someone  else  can  better 
fill  the  place. 

“The  final  decision  as  to  my  fitness 
1  submit  should  be  made  by  the  mem- 
I>ers  and  not  by  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  a  nomination  from  the 
floor  under  the  conditions  alK)ve  indi¬ 
cated.” 


New  London,  Conn.  New  Orleans  States 


—Has  increased  in  Wealth  fully  75% 
during  the  last  two  years. 

—Has  increased  in  purchasing  power 
at  least  100%. 

The  New  London  Telegraph 

is  the  oaljr  morning  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  this  field. 
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The  ten  candidates  favored  by  the 
nominating  committee  are :  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant;  William  H.  Dow,  Portland  (Me.) 
Express  and  Advertiser;  Elliert  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer; 
E.  I.ansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  ;  C.  D.  Morris,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette;  J.  L.  Sturtevant,  Wau¬ 
sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald;  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  D. 

D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  R.  A.  Crothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  and  A.  N.  McKay, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

For  the  place  of  Mr.  Villard  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee  named  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  A. 

E.  Braun,  Pittsburgh  Post  (declined). 

TOLEDO  BLADE  STAFF  NOTES 

Toledo,  .April  IS. — Edward  Herwig, 
for  four  years  telegraph  editor  of  the 
1  oungstown  Telegram,  joined  the  staff 
■  f  the  Blade  April  1. 

Frank  H.  Ward,  city  editor,  recently 
took  a  respite  from  desk  work,  and  went 
liiast  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  New 
i'ork  to  meet  the  returning  troops  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  (Ohio)  Division. 
sVard  served  as  correspondent  at  Camp 
Sherman  and  Camp  VVillis,  Ohio,  dur¬ 
ing  the  near-war  with  Mexico. 

Robert  .A.  French,  former  assistant 
sporting  editor,  is  returning  with  the 
135th  Field  Artillery  from  Brest.  He 
served  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  in  France. 

Mrs.  Marie  Blanchard,  daughter  of 
-Xegley  D.  Cochran,  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  News-Bee,  succeeded  Miss  Helen 
Schluss  as  society  editor. 

Robert  A.  French,  returned  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker,  has  joined  the  Blade  staff. 
Other  new  additions  are  Glenn  F. 
Jenkins,  former  city  editor  of  the 
I'oledo  Times,  and  C.  F.  Rex,  a  re¬ 
turned  aviator,  who  formerly  was  Wis¬ 
consin  manager  for  the  International 
News  Service. 

Anthony  Goes  Abroad 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  .April  10. — Dan 
R.  Anthony,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Times,  sailed  .April  7  for  France 
as  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Mili¬ 
tary  .Affairs  Committee  to  investigate 
the  military  situation  in  France.  He 
represents  the  first  Kansas  district. 
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NOTES  FROM  KANSAS  CITY 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  15. — Lieut. 
Joseph  Ware,  Jr.,  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  who  was  gassed  in 
France,  is  back  on  the  Post’s  copy  desk. 

W.  S.  McCammon,  head  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Journal,  has  gone  to  the 
Post  copy  desk.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Dean  Reitzel,  formerly  of  the  Star  and 
Times. 

E.  O.  Whitman,  former  reporter  on 
the  Star,  and  now  on  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republican,  and  Miss  Delia 
Brode,  a  reporter  on  the  Republican, 
have  been  married. 

Sergt.  Major  Landon  Laird,  former 
editorial  writer  on  the  Star,  recently 
returned  from  France  after  serving  in 
the  ordnance  department. 

Leroy  D.  McMorris,  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Star,  has  been  discharged 
from  the  army  after  six  months’  service 
with  the  photographic  service  in  France. 

William  C.  D’Arcy,  head  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
addressed  the  Advertising  Club  recently. 

Corp.  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  a  former 
newspaper  man  here,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  journalism  in  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  army'  schools.  He  is  now  in 
Coblenz,  Germany. 

Get  Cross  of  Dead  Hero 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .April  12. — Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Y.  Simpson  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  citation, 
which  was  awarded  to  their  son,  Private 
James  Y.  Simp.son,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  France  July  8  last. 

New  Department  Store  Copy 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  15. —  A  series  of 
“Talks  on  Advertising”  is  being  run 
in  the  daily  newspapers  by  the  Stix- 
Bacr-Fuller  Dry  Goods  Company,  to 
show  the  benefits  derived  from  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  comparative  prices  and  the 
value  of  Truth  in  advertising. 
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arbitrate  disputes  over 

LABOR 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

The  question  of  the  priority  standing 
of  substitutes  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  government  during  the  war  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board, 
jnd  the  following  decision  was  reached : 

"It  is  the  decision  of  the  board  that 
substitutes  holding  priority  standing  at 
the  time  of  entering  war  service  shall 
suffer  no  loss  of  priority  standing  dur¬ 
ing  their  absence.  Where  it  is  clear, 
aiuler  the  provisions  of  the  local  con¬ 
tract,  that  a  substitute  would  have  been 
given  a  situation  had  he  not  been  in 
war  service,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
such  situation  upon  reporting  for  duty 
within  thirty  days  after  discharge  from 
such  service.  The  failure  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  report  for  duty  within  this  time 
limit,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  for 
other  unavoidable  delay,  or  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  other  employment  after  dis¬ 
charge,  shall  make  this  ruling  inopera¬ 
tive.” 

In  the  controversy  existing  between 
Typographical  I’nion  No.  126  and  the 
Butte  local  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  over  the  claim 
of  the  union  for  overtime  pay  for  some 
of  its  members  on  Sunday,  November 
10,  191B,  to  produce  an  extra  and  set 
an  advertisement  for  the  following 
day's  paper,  the  following  decision  was 
rendered : 

“This  is  claim  for  overtime  pay  for 
men  employed  on  Sunday,  November 
10.  1918,  to  produce  an  extra  and  set 
advertisements  for  the  following  day’s 
paper. 

“The  Post  being  a  six-day  paper  with 
no  regular  schedule  for  Sunday  work, 
the  board  decides  the  work  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  in  question  was  properly  consid¬ 
ered  overtime,  and  men  were  entitled  to 
payment  therefor  in  accordance  with 
section  IS  of  article  ii  of  the  contract, 
which  provides :  “That  the  first  two 
hours  shall  be  price  and  one-half,  and 
after  that  double  price.” 

“The  contention  of  the  union  is  there¬ 
fore  sustained.” 


I.  T.  U.  Doesn't  Fear  Bolshevism 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  .\pril  12. — “We 
have  very  little  fear  that  any  of  the 
members  of  our  union  will  be  affected 
by  any  of  the  more  radical  doctrines,” 
said  J.  W.  Hays,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
here  Wednesday  enroute  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  “A  departure  from  our  princi¬ 
ples  would  cost  the  great  benefits  which 
have  accrued  for  each  member.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  had  no  strikes. 
The  international  organization  refused 
to  countenance  a  strike  in  the  reqent 
disturbances  in  Seattle,  and  our  print- 
trs  stayed  on  the  job.” 


Phillip  Lennon,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Royal  Tailors,  Chicago,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  honeymoon  in  the  Fast. 


Lend  and  Prosper! 


American  Writers  Visit 
Italy’s  Battlefields 

Have  Spectacular  Ten  Days’  Journey — 
Travel  by  Naval  Destroyer  and 
Make  Airplane  Trips 


[special  to  editor  »  PVBLISHER.] 

Paris,  March  20. — Ten  .American 
journalists  from  the  number  that  ac¬ 
companied  President  Wilson  to-  Europe 
had  a  most  interesting  two  weeks’  visit 
as  the  guests  of  the  Italian  government. 
With  Captain  Guarabassi,  former  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  star,  since  become  a  fa¬ 
mous  portrait  painter,  and  now  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  Italy’s  famous  Grenadier  Guards, 
as  conducting  officer,  the  party  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Padua  where  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  Italian 
Army,  where  they  met  the  members  of 
the  general  staff. 

From  Padua  the  party  proceeded  to 
Bretna  River  on  the  way  to  the  Trentino, 
followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Piave,  the 
scene  of  Italy’s  great  victory  over  Aus¬ 
tria.  From  Piave  the  party  went  to 
Trentino  by  way  of  Verona  and  up  the 
.Adaggio  River.  They  passed  through 
the  Julian  .Alps  to  Trentino,  where  they 
visited  the  military  governor.  • 

From  Trentino  the  journey  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Venice,  where  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  furnished  a  destroyer  on  which 
the  party  proceeded  to  make  a  visit 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  Coast,  stopping  at  Fiume.  From 
Fiume  they  sailed  to  Pola  in  Istria, 
where  they  lunched  with  the  Italian  ad¬ 
miral  in  charge  of  the  port.  This 
luncheon  was  unique  in  that  it  was  held 
on  board  the  private  yacht  of  Emperor 
Charles  of  Austria,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Italian  Navy.  From 
Pola  they  proceeded  to  Trieste  where 
they  were  entertained  by  the  military 
governor  of  the  city,  and  while  there 
the  party  called  on  the  Due  D’ Aosta. 

Leaving  Trieste  the  next  point  in  the 
journey  was  the  Carso  battlefield,  theft 
to  Gorizia,  and  back  to  Trieste.  From 
Trieste  they  went  by  the  destroyer  to 
Venice,  and  back  to  Rome,  where  two 
days  were  spent.  The  entire  party  had 
the  unique  experience  of  a  flight  in  a 
huge  Caproni  airplane,  which,  along 
with  their  hosts,  numbered  24  in  all, 
toured  the  clouds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  On  the  following  day  another 
flight  was  made  in  a  dirigible,  half  way 
to  Naples  and  return. 

The  party  was  made  up  of  Ed.  H. 
Talley,  New  York  Herald;  Lloyd  Allen, 
Western  Newspaper  Union;  Raymond 
Walsh,  St.  Louis  'Times ;  Fred  J.  Essary, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Bloomer,  New  York 
Republic;  G.  W.  Harris,  Harris-Ewing, 
Washington ;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn, 
Washington  Star ;  Raymond  de  Franch, 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires  ;*M.  K.  Wise- 
hart,  Leslie’s  Weekly;  Lt.  Col.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Army. 


Invest  in  Victory! 


A.  P.  SPENT  VAST  AMOUNT 
GETTING  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

hers  is  drawn  from  the  one  great  reser¬ 
voir  of  news  to  the  cost  of  which  you 
have  all  contributed  your  equitable 
share. 

“Your  board  wishes  to  repeat  at 
every  opportunity  its  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  its  members  are  co¬ 
operating  zealously  to  supply  the  news 
of  their  vicinage  to  the  .Associated  Press 
and  to  the  Associated  Press  alone,  and 
to  emphasize  that  in  this  co-operative 
exchange  of  news  the  organization  has 
an  asset  of  incalculable  value. 

“From  time  to  time  it  is  brought  to 
our  attention  that  the  employes  on  your 
papers  occasionally  do  not  understand 
the  obligations  of  membership.  During 
the  year,  therefore,  we  have  sent  to  all 
members  large  cards  to  be  posted  in 
their  news  rooms  outlining  briefly  what 
each  member’s  obligations  are.  and  it 
is  satisfying  to  report  that  there  has 
been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  this  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  organization’s  news  gather¬ 
ing  machinery. 

“The  board  has  never  concerned  itself 
with  what  other  news  services  a  mem¬ 
ber  may  care  to  take,  but  it  is  concerned 
with  preventing  the  leakage  of  news 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  such  news  includes 
not  only  the  news  report  which  is  de¬ 
livered  to  members  but  also  the  local 
news  of  the  vicinage  whicTi  each  mem¬ 
ber  agrees  to  supply  exclusively  to  the 
■Associated  Press  and  its  members. 

Met  Operator  Scarcity 

“Our  force  of  Morse  operators  now 
numbers  689,  an  increase  of  29  during 
the  year.  The  depletion  in  the  ranks 
of  our  operators,  due  to  the  needs  of  the 
government,  was  accentuated  by  the 
influenza  epidemic,  but  despite  this 
handicap  the  leased  wire  service  was 
fully  maintained  to  our  members,  and 
the  extension  of  the  system  continued. 

“The  operation  of  automatic  printer 
circuits  substantially  aided  in  relieving 
the  shortage  of  Morse  operators,  and 
the  development  of  the  printer  has  so 
proved  its  worth  that  further  extensions 
of  such  circuits  arc  only  a  question  of 
time. 

“Moreover,  it  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  w*e  are  following  carefully 
the  development  of  wireless  telephony, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  some  day 
we  may  be  serving  some  of  our  pajicrs 
by  this  modern  method. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  Report 

For  the  period  entling  April  1.  1919, 
Average  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 

76,652 

New  Orleans  Item 

Enjoys  larKCSt  net  p.iid  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  published  in  the  en¬ 
tire  ^uth. 


“The  general  excellence  of  the  news 
report  of  the  organization  has  resulted 
in  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership.  These  the 
board  has  carefully  considered,  review¬ 
ing  in  each  instance  before  action  both 
the  local  situation  and  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  association.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  increase 
the  membership  by  hundreds,  but  we 
welcome  competition  and  aim  only  to 
encourage  the  growth  in  membership 
along  the  lines  of  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  news-gathering  resources. 

“.At  the  close  of  the  year  we  had  681 
members  representing  evening  papers, 
390  representing  morning  papers,  and  64 
representing  Sunday  papers,  a  total 
membership  of  1,135,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  62  members,  54  of  them  in 
the  evening  field  and  3  in  the  morning 
field,  while  5  were  Sunday  papers. 

“It  was  a  year  of  many  consolida¬ 
tions  of  papers  represented  by  member¬ 
ship.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
that  on  the  same  date  we  served  bv 
leased  wire  343  evening  papers,  279 
morning  papers  and  52  Sunday  papers. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  22 
Latin -.American  members  who  have 
lieen  elected  to  member.ship  and  to 
whom  the  report  was  started  January  1. 

“Resjiect  fully  submitted — Frank  B. 
Noves,  Victor  F.  I.awson,  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Clark  Howell, 
V'.  S.  McClatchy,  .A.  C.  Weiss,  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  Charles  A.  Rook,  W.  H. 
Cowles.  R.  M.  Johnston,  D.  E.  Town, 
Elbert  H.  Baker  and  John  R.  Rathom.” 


Miss  Mary  McDonnell,  formerly  on 
the  Buffalo  Times,  has  become  city 
editor  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 


The  Dominating  Force 

In  a  maniifnctiirlnR  territory  famon* 
for  Ita  hiiatle.  thrift  and  proaperltr 
where  a  million  dollara  are  expended 
weekly  In  waKea. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
Standard  -T  elegram 

Not  only  dominate  tlila  Held,  bnt  thev 
offer  adTertlaera  the  loweat  rate  ohtaln- 
ntile  In  New  Kngland.  Keep  them  on 
yoiir  Hat. 

POItEION  BEPRBSENTAT1VB8 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency. 
BOSTON  NBW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Choice 
Of  the  West 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
is  the  medium  selected  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  practice  it  is  to  do 
big  things  in  a  big  way. 

The  Evening  Herald,  by  actual 
demonstration,  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
“result  getters”  in  America. 

Daily  Circnlation 

139374 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading  pro- 
greaslye  Jewish  newspapers  of  New  York 

THE  DAY 

and 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  Into  being  the  most  powerful  adver- 
tlalng  medium  In  the  Jewish  Bold. 

Tha  Sational  JatoUh  Daily 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Most  Rapidly  Growing  City  in  Eiast 
Thoroughly  Covered  by  Only  Daily  in 
Field. 

Evening  News 

Member  .4.  N.  P,  A..  A.  B,  C.,  A.  P. 

Kraaunable  requests  fur  trade  informa¬ 
tion  given  prompt  attention. 

F.  R.  Northrup,  303  5th  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Why  Does 

Detroit  iFre? 

“Michigan's  Greatest  Newspaper" 

Carry  more  advertising  in  the  foreign 
field  than  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper? 

BECAUSE 

The  Free  Press  has  both  quantity  and 
Quality  in  circulation  and  is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  serving  Detroit 
ami  surrounding  territory. 

VERREE  A  \  Foreign 
CONKUN  j  Representativi 


Now  York 
Chicago 
Detroit 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Memher  A.  B.  C. 

I'oreign  Advertising  Representatives. 

I.  A.  KI.EIN.  JOHN  OI.A8S. 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
New  York.  Chicago. 


ifeFor  i^tewapAper  JVLAkiiv; 


ALLENTOWN  DAILY  SOLI)  NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York.  Drake  History  Compil- 
of  i'tR  Corporation,  printing  and  publish-  Newspaper  Equipment 

ing.  Capital,  $20,000.  H.  A.  Drake,  ifi  -paKe  <:o.s.s,  20-paB*'  <ioss.  Model  3,  8 
J.  L.  Philip,  D  A.  Williams,  1143  Mad-  1.‘  .  ^11  In  our  ifi-paRe  list  2: 

ison  avenue. 

Sidman-Walters  System,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  proprietors  and 
publishers.  Capital,  $5,000.  David  Sid- 
man,  Elmer  J.  Walters,  Mark  Oppen- 
heim,  1402  Broadway. 

Exhibitors  Advertising  Service,  thea¬ 
tre  program  advertising  service.  Capi¬ 
tal.  $2,000.  Simon  Pozarik,  Leon  Lee, 

Clifford  W.  Shedd,  84  South  Elliott 
place,  Brooklyn. 

Constructive  Publishing  Cori)oration. 

Capital,  $20,000.  R.  M.  Reid.  E.  C. 

.Smith,  J.  C.  .Stephens,  t)87  West  End 
av<-nue. 

J.  W.  Pitt,  Inc.,  i)rinters'  suitplies. 

Capital.  $25,00f).  J,  W.  Pitt,  C.  B.  Aid- 
rich,  M.  H.  Lindberg,  721  37th  stree', 

Brooklyn. 

Weis-Turek  Manufacturing  Company, 
advertising.  Capital,  $10,000.  S.  E. 

(iinsburg,  M.  Oppenheim,  H.  S.  Ilech- 
heimer. 

.Ati.antic  CiTv,  X.  J.  —  (iormley- 
.Smith-Peiffer  Company,  advertising. 

STARTINt;  CALGARY  DAILY  NEWS  Capital,  $25,000.  Isaac  Bacharach,  H.  J. 

(iormley.  R.  E.  Pciffer,  all  of  .Atlantic 
City. 

.Mc.Ardle  Press.  .Active  capital,  $30.- 
(00.  E.  Dupuis,  ,A.  M.  .Martin,  11.  P. 

.Mc.Xrdle,  347  Madi«)n  avenue. 

(iraphic  Newspapers.  Capital,  $10,0(X). 

E.  Lawton,  Jr.,  H.  Orlean,  R.  S.  Spita- 
leri,  450  b'ourth  avenue. 

Rudolph  Guenther- Russell  Law. 

Inc.,  advertising.  Capital  $100,000. 

(\  J.  Johnson.  Rudolph  Guenther, 

Russell  Law,  170  West  73rd  street. 

Randall  &  Bidduli>h,  rf)togravure  ma¬ 
chinery.  Capital  $10,000.  C.  C.  Ran¬ 
dall,  11,  Biddulph,  B.  Epstein,  799 
fireenwich  street. 

General  Photogravure  Company. 

Capital  $50,000.  L.  Yeager,  J.  Klein. 

M.  M.  Leavy.  198  Broadway. 

American  Jewish  Youth  Company. 

Capital  $20,000.  \.  Brilliant,  M.  and 

A.  Kreeger,  66  West  111th  street. 

Latham  Litho  8;  Printing  Company. 

Brooklyn.  Capital  increased  from 
$50,fK)0  to  $100,000. 

SAVING  TIME  ON  COPY  DESK  „  - ; - 

,  Remodeling  ‘"P.-D.”  Offices 

„  c  •  r  Ci.KVEi..\Ni).  O.,  .Ai)ril  15. — The  Plain  to  start  the  Daily  News  as  an  evening 

■  as  .  *!*’"r**’  ‘  Dealer  is  readjusting  its  ground  floor  paper  aliout  July  15.  The  name  of  J. 

tion  With  Universal  S>stem  business  office  to  meet  expanding  busi-  Harold  Wallif,  a  former  editor  of  the 

Dam.as,  Tex.,  April  15. — The  Morning  ness  conditions.  The  library  has  been  Times-Journal  and  one-time  Republican 
ews  has  adopted  the  “Universal  Copy  thoroughly  renovated  and  steel  cabinets  candidate  for  Mayor,  is  the  only  one 
esk”  system.  Eormerly  copy  from  the  obtained  for  the  12,000  envelopes  con-  ntentioned  in  connection  with  the  plans, 
ty  editor’s  department  and  from  the  taining  data  and  photographs.  -  -  — " — 

legraph  department  went  to  the  com-  - - ^ —  Ontario  Dailies  Merged 

Jsing  room  direct  from  the  city  edi-  Hanna  Plans  $3,000,000  Building  S.mith  Ealls,  Ont.,  April  12. — The 

ir’s  desk  and  from  the  night  editor’s  Cieveeand,  O.,  April  15. — Dan  Hanna,  News  and  the  Rideau  Record  arc  to  be 

:sk,  with  little  or  no  effort  being  made  riwner  of  the  Cleveland  News  and  Sun-  amalgamated.  G.  E.  McKimm,  proprie- 

>  co-ordinate  stories  or  classify  day  Leader,  has  announced  he  will  con-  tor  of  the  Record,  retires;  Col.  Balder- 

attcr.  struct  a  $3,(XX),nOO  sixteen-story  office  son,  proprietor  of  the  News,  retains  an 

Under  the  new  sy.stem,  copy  from  building,  which  will  include  the  finest  interest  in  the  new  company;  Harry 
le  city  editor’s  department  and  from  opera  house  in  the  city,  at  Euclid  Ave-  Sutton,  of  the  Record  staff,  becomes 
le  telegraph  department  is  delivered  nue  liast  and  14th  Street.  manager  of  the  new  company. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 


Kern-Dery  Interests  Get  Control 
Cbronirle  &  News 
Ai.iJiNTOWN,  Pa,,  April  10.  —  The 
Chronicle  &  News  has  changed  own¬ 
ers,  George  Zimmerman  and  associates 
t>eing  succeeded  by  a  company  headed 
by  Marlin  E.  Kern,  president  of  the 
Penn  Counties  Trust  Company  and 
organizer  and  treasurer  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Motors  Corporation. 

The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
from  $(A000  to  $1(X),000,  paid  in  cash. 

The  new  officers  are :  President. 
.Martin  E.  Kern;  treasurer,  1).  George 
Dery;  .secretary,-  Ray  E.  Dorney;  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  W.  J.  Lerch ;  editor,  Rod¬ 
ney  R.  Iredell.  The  stockholders  are 
.Marlin  E.  Kern,  D.  George  Dery,  Ray 
E.  Dorney,  Rodney  R.  Iredell  and  .Mrs. 
l-'lorence  Iredell  Berger.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  present  are  temporary. 

Mr.  Dery  is  noted  as  a  silk  manufac¬ 
turer  and  also  is  active  in  the  organ  za- 
tion  of  the  Bethlehem  Motors.  Mr. 
Dorney  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Penn  Counties  Trust  Company. 


Printing  Plants  and  Business 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Printers’  Outfitters 

American  Typefounders’ 
Products 

Printers  and  Bookbinders 

Machinery  of  Every  Description 

CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

96  Beekman  St,,  New  York  City 


MAJOR  OPIE  WINS  “D.  S.  C. 


Virginia  Newspaper  Owner  Also  Recom¬ 
mended  for  Croix  de  Guerre 

Major  Hierome  L.  Opie,  founder  and 
controlling  owner  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Daily  Leader,  has  been  awarded  a  Dis- 
inguished  Service  Cross  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  heroism  in  action  near  Samog- 
neaux,  France,  on  October  15,  the  cita- 
;ion  saying; 

“.Although  painfully  wounded,  Major 
Oj)ie  continued  in  command  of  his  bat¬ 
talion,  successfully  leading  it  to  its  ob¬ 
jective.  During  the  action  Major  Opie 
displayed  rare  courage  and  valor,  refus¬ 
ing  relief  until  the  new  objective  was 
consolidated.” 

Resides  being  awarded  the  D.  S.  C., 
his  name  has  been  recommended  for  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 


FOR  SALE 


Duplex  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
Newspaper  Printing 
and  Folding  Machine 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
1-6-8-10  or  12-page  paper  to  %  or 
%  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Celebrates 
L.vwre.vce,  Kan.,  April  12. — Sigma 
I  )ella  Chi,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
will  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
I  he  founding  of  the  fraternity  here 
.Monday  night.  Lee  White,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  editor  of  the  yiiill, 
the  official  fraternity  paper,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  The  Kansas  Univer¬ 
sity  chapter  was  the  second  to  be 
founded. 


Robb  Sutherland,  of  Nelson,  and  .Asso- 
riates  Announce  Debnite  Plans 

Caegarv,  .April  16. — .A  new  daily  paper 
is  to  be  published  in  Calgary  in  the  near 
future,  called  the  Evening  News.  It  will 
support  the  aims  of  the  .Moderation 
League,  recently  formed  in  British  Co 
liimbia  and  -Alberta,  bm  on  all  otlier 
matters  will  l>c  indejiendent. 

.•\mong  those  on  the  directorate  are 
Robb  Sutherland,  president  and  general 
manager,  formerly  manager  of  the  Nel¬ 
son  (B.  C.)  News;  (.'harles  J.  Lang,  sec¬ 
retary  and  advertising  manager,  for¬ 
merly  in  newspaper  work  in  Ontario  and 
Manitoba;  H.  J.  Marshall,  late  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Calgary  .Alhcrtan, 
and  Sergt.  J.  Bruce  Sutherland,  who 
was  sporting  writer  on  the  Nelson  (  B. 
C. )  News  liefore  going  overseas.  C.  I. 
Linckc,  well  known  in  western  Canada, 
will  Ik-  news  editor. 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cose” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  Sc.  Louis  Spokane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


Three  Kansas  Papers  Sold 
Concordia,  Kan.,  .April  13.  —  Drew 
.McLaughlin,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  Hiawatha  Daily  World  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hiawatha  Democrat,  has  sold 
that  paper  an^  purchased  the  Concordia 
Daily  Blade  and  Empire.  Henry  J. 
Weltmere,  business  manager  of  the 
Democrat,  bought  out  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Ewing  Herbert,  an  uncle  of  Mr. 
McLau.ghlin,  bought  the  World. 


POWERS 


Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassan  St,,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


E.  K.  Leech,  formerly  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Pcrcival  K.  Erowert  .Agency,  New 
York. 


is  listed,  classified  and  co-ordinated  lie-  Providence  Club  Move* 

fore  being  delivered  to  the  composing  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  16.— The  Pen 

and  Pencil  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
moved  to  new  headquarters  at  6  Thomas 
L.  S.  Clampitte,  late  of  Dubuque,  has  street,  into  one  of  the  city’s  old  land- 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  marks.  The  new-  location  is  nearer  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News.  newspaper  offices  of  the  city. 


Home  From  Red  Cross  Work 
Todeka,  Kan.,  April  15. — Walter  A- 
Johnson,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Capital,  has  returned  from  Red 
t!ross  service  in  Cuba  and  the  West 
Indies. 


Own  Victory  Bonds! 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  17,  1919 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editob  k  Publishik  vou  may  find  a  buyer  for  any 
useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  need.  A  "For  Salsr’  ad  at 
thirty  cents  Per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cath  something  which  now  merely  requires  storage 
room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  te  somebody  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


Here’s  a  General  Manager 

Not  looking  for  a  Job  but  willing  to 
change  If  a  better  one  than  he  has  de¬ 
velops.  Backed  by  a  splendid  record  of 
success,  absolutely  clean  personal  and 
business  record  and  can  furnish  unques¬ 
tioned  references.  Present  field  Is  a  bit 
small  and  would  like  larger  one.  Can 
show  a  record  during  “war  times"  that 
is  almost  unbelievable.  Like  nothing 
better  than  to  ^ake  some  paper  which 
runs  second  on  third  in  home  field  and 
put  It  out  in  front.  Nothing  but  real 
propositions  considered  and  nothing  less 
than  $76  to  start.  Address  A-693.  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

15  years’  experience,  desires  to  take 
charge  live  daily's  edltorlal-magaslne  or 
women's  and  financial  pages.  Can  give 
them  the  “something  different”  touch. 
Well  educated,  traveled,  reliable  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Have  had  city  editor’s  and 
other  desk  experience.  Salary  moderate. 
Letters  confidential.  O.  F.  Flanders  243 
Foster  St.,  I^owell,  Mass. 


Managing  Editor 

of  seven  years’  experience,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  with  the  grade  of 
Captain,  is  open  for  engagement.  Is  30 
years  old,  married,  college  and  university 
graduate.  Has  had  weekly,  small  city 
dally  and  metropolitan  experience.  At 
present  temporarily  engaged.  References. 
A  personal  interview  requested.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-694.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Something  New 

.\  gate  post  Is  a  wooden  support,  etc. 
That’s  dictionary  talk. 

But  say.  A  gate  post  Is  one  of  the  signs 
that  tell  a  man  he  Is  almost  home — and 
you  excite  Imagination. 

young  man  volunteered  for  war  work 
In  a  large  office  In  New  York.  As  a  side 
line,  his  unofficial  dally  bulletins  (ft  la 
Editorial)  to  his  fellow  employees  were  a 
constant  hit.  He  had  refinement,  educa¬ 
tion.  experience  and  good  nature. 

Your  readers  might  be  glad  to  have  you 
get  In  touch  with  him.  He  could  pos¬ 
sibly  use  part  of  his  time  In  their  inter¬ 
est. 

Address  A-696,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Builder 

Having  Just  returned  from  overseas’ 
service,  where  I  have  earned  the  berth  of 
“Divisional  Army  Editor.”  I  have  had 
wide  experience  In  promoting  circulation 
work  among  trade  and  class  papers  and 
desire  connection  with  publisher  In  Chi¬ 
cago  or  vicinity.  If  you  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive  business  builder,  possessing  the  nec¬ 
essary  army  pep.  I’ll  no.  Address  A-687, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Foreman 

Ten  years  on  present  Job;  married:  union; 
competent  In  all  departments,  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Have  been  successful 
handling  men.  Can  furnish  references 
from  present  employers.  Address  A-<8S, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Young  married  man.  fully  qualified,  wants 
connection  In  Eastern  city  of  20,000  to 
50,000  as  managing  or  telegraph  editor. 
Now  employed.  Address  A-882,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Having  Just  returned  from  Prance  and 
received  my  discharge  from  the  Army,  I 
am  looking  for  a  JOB  as  Circulation 
Manager  of  a  newspaper  or  magaslne. 
Aside  from  my  IS  months’  service  with 
the  U.  S.  A.  I  have  always  been  con¬ 
nected  with  circulation  work.  Have  been 
Circulation  Manager  of  some  of  the  best 
papers  In  the  country.  Am  37  years  of 
age  (but  my  Army  experience  has  made 
me  feel  10  years  younger),  and  I  get  a 
lot  of  fun  out  of  HARD  -WORK. 

If  you  are  coming  to  the  Publishers’  Con¬ 
vention,  I  will  arrange  to  call  on  you  and 
we  can  talk  It  over.  If  you  will  write  mo 
to  A-681,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Contest  Manager 

strong,  aggressive  contest  manager  of 
ten  years  successful  experience  on  larg¬ 
est  dallies,  age  37,  good  producer,  desires 
connection  with  first  class  contest  com¬ 
pany.  Highest  references.  Address  A-688, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Editorial  writer  and  paragrapher  of  un¬ 
usual  talent  and  long  experience,  about 
to  return  from  year’s  service  In  A.  E.  F., 
will  be  ready  to  accept  high-class  staff 
job  June  1.  Address  “Field  Artillery”  In 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  circulation  manager,  success¬ 
ful  in  promotion,  organization  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Is  now  open  for  position  on  real 
live  daily  (afternoon  publication  pre¬ 
ferred.)  Has  successful  record  In  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Address  A-689,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publi.sher. 


Desk  Man 

Desk  man  for  city  or  telegraph  work,  eight 
years’  experience;  best  references:  no  bad 
habits;  any  location.  Address  A-680,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  or  Business  Manager 

Wanted  position  as  Advertising  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  Dally  Paper  In  Middle 
West  or  East.  Expert  copywriter,  can 
handle  regular  and  special  features.  Build 
and  hold  business.  Seven  years  success¬ 
ful  record.  Not  a  clock  watcher  or  a 
chalrwarmer.  38  years  old.  Married  and 
family.  Seek  permanent  position.  $50  a 
week  with  future  prospects  will  bring 
you  the  man  you  want.  Am  100%  and 
over  enthusiastic,  energetic,  on  the  Job 
all  the  time  advertising  man.  If  you  doubt 
It,  send  for  references  or  the  man  himself. 
Advertising  increase  on  press  past  year 
25,584  Inches.  Wire  or  write  W.  Ramsell, 
The  Press,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


Classified  Advertising 
Has  been  my  especial  concern  for  many 
years.  I  can  Increase  the  volume  of 
YOI^R  classified  advertising  no  matter 
how  seemingly  Insurmountable  is  the  op¬ 
position.  I  can  lower  your  classified  costs 
to  a  point  where  this  business  will  be 
the  most  profitable  on  your  paper.  If 
yours  is  a  paper  within  350  miles  of 
Chicago  let  me  prove  my  worth  -to  you. 
I  am  married,  a  college  graduate  and 
have  always  been  a  hard  and  conscien¬ 
tious  worker  and  am  now  employed. 
Address  A-697,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisemenls  under  this  classification  twenty- 
five  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the 
line. 


Advertising  Solicitor 
and  Copy  Writer 

Wanted — Advertising  solicitor  and  copy 
writer  on  a  growing  daily  of  13,000  cir¬ 
culation  In  a  Pennsylvania  city  of  60,000 
population.  Prefer  a  man  who  has  had 
at  least  three  years’  experience  and  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Please  address, 
giving  age,  salary  expected,  experience 
and  references  to  Box  A-676,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. ' 


Man  Who  Can  Get  Business 

Dally  newspaper  in  large  city  has  weekly 
edition,  circulation  near  100,000.  Carries 
no  classified  advertising.  High  commis¬ 
sion  and  salary  to  man  who  can  get  busi¬ 
ness.  Address  A-678.  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Experienced  Managing  Editor 

An  experienced  managing  editor  for  dally 
newspaper  In  eastern  city  of  100,000.  Must 
be  capable  writer  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  angle  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Address  A-686,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Road  Men  Wanted 

Men  covering  eastern  territory  can  add 
materially  to  their  earnings  by  doing  a 
little  spare  time  work  among  newsdealers 
for  a  New  York  publication,  salary  and 
commissions.  Address  A-692,  cage  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

WANTED — Young  man  who  knows 
classified  advertising  to  take  charge  of 
Classified  Department  of  a  large  southern 
daily.  Must  be  experienced  and  must  be 
able  to  develop  business.  Address  with 
full  Information  and  salary  expected  Box 
A-691,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


First-Class  Reporter 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  and 
high  class  trade  Journal  a  first-class  re¬ 
porter.  Must-  be  a  good  interviewer.  Good 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Address,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  salary  expected,  etc.,  A-783,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Ad7ertiscments  under  this  clihssitication,  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale 

Daily  newspaper  without  competitor, 
serving  population  of  more  than  200,000  In 
a  prosperous  growing  community.  Owners 
cannot  give  paper  necessary  attention  be- 
not  give  paper  necessary  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  other  business  interests.  Cir¬ 
culation  less  than  one-half  of  what  It 
should  be.  Improved  management  would 
make  It  a  splendid  property.  Terms  will 
be  given  to  responsible  purchaser.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-685,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

Dally  doing  annual  business  of  $65,000  (no 
Job  dept.)  is  for  sale  because  of  unusual 
circumstances.  Pay  better  than  10  per 
cent,  on  purchase  price.  No  brokers.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-698,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CAPT.  BUD  FISHER  TELLS 
HOW  HE  WORKS 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 


draws  better  than  his  famous  and  high 
paid  son,  but  he  never  made  a  nickel 
out  of  it;  Bud  Fisher  smiles  when  that 
is  mentioned  and  remarks,  “The  mys¬ 
teries  of  art,  all  art,  are  much  over¬ 
stated”  ;  he  draws  a  monthly  salary  of 
more  than  the  life  wealth  of  any  of  the 
old  masters ;  he  keeps  a  studio  down¬ 
town  but  docs  most  of  his  work  in  the 
smallest  room  of  his  apartment ;  he 
buys  no  ideas  and  receives  very  few  from 
friends  that  are  of  any  value  to  him ; 
he  is  ,14  years  of  age,  smiles  easily  and 
has  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  indicates 
that  the  humor  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  will 
continue  for  sometime. 

His  favorite  breakfast  dish  is  a  large 
platter  heaped  high  with  pork  chops. 
His  chief  life  ambition,  he  said,  is  to  live 
in  Los  Angeles. 

His  Stupendous  Earnings 

One  of  my  objects  in  seeing  Bud 
Fisher  was  to  ask  him  if  the  rumor  was 
true  that  he  is  now  the  highest  paid 
newspaper  or  any  other  kind  of  an  ar¬ 
tist  in  the  known  world.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  little  hazy  on  the  point  and  I 
assumed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this 
was  a  sort  of  delicate  subject  with  him — 
something  that  he  might  know  about  but 
would  be  disinclined  to  blurt  to 
strangers.  I  did  not  make  headway  with 
him,  but  I  know,  just  the  same.  He  is 
the  highest  paid  newspaper  artist  or  any 
other  kind  of  an  artist  extant.  His  syn¬ 
dicate  sales,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
$3,^;(X)  per  week,  or  about  $200,000  per 
calendar  annum,  for  his  newspaper  work 
alone  and  then — Mr.  Fisher  does  very 
well  indeed  with  such  as  movies,  theat¬ 
rical  performances,  books  and  what-not 
ramifications  of  his  comic  characters. 


J.  W.  Miller  Resigns 
WiNNiPKG,  Man.,  April  16. — J.  W. 
Miller,  who  assumed  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram  last 
October  as  the  personal  representative 
of  Messrs.  Davidson  &  Smith,  the  new 
owners,  and  who  in  March  last  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director  of  the  paper, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
firm.  Mr.  Miller  has  made  no  plans 
for  the  future,  but  intends  to  take  a 
much  needed  rest  following  his  recent 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 


Buy  Victory  Liberty  Bonds! 


13  OCKY  Mountain  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  daily  or 
weekly  wanted  which  can  he 
bought  with  a  first  payment 
of  $5,000,  balance  deferred. 


Proposition  S.  Q. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Big  Weekly  Opportunity 

Owner  desiring  to  retire  from  ImilneH 
after  many  yeara  of  uninterriipted  aucceaa, 
we  hare  for  lale  one  of  the  very  beat 
weekly  papera  In  the  Kaat.  dominant  in  Ita 
lection.  Unusually  equipped,  much  new, 
splendidly  housed,  low  rent.  T.oyal.  effl- 
clent  force,  open  shop.  Important  Job 
boalnets,  abundance  high  class  work  with¬ 
out  aollcltatlon,  ably  supervised.  Circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  large,  advertising  volume 
and  rates  excellent.  Beautiful,  healthful 
town.  Will  bear  closest  Investigation, 
$15,000  cash  necessary,  balance  terms. 
Liberal  concession  If  all  cash.  Beat  week¬ 
ly  opportunity  we  have  bad  for  high  class 
man. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON, 

Newspaper  &  Magazine  I*ropertiea 

Ttmes  BiMlding,  New  Yask,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY 

for 

Live-Wire  Newspaper  Man 

to  become  half  owner  in  valuable 
newspaper  property. 

Fully  equipped  plant  estab¬ 
lished  in  prosperous  New  Eng¬ 
land  nuuudocturing  city  of 
4g,M0  population. 

Only  one  newspaper  in  competition. 
For  <letails  address  A-695,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  1116  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


100%  BEHIND  V  LOAN 


Editors  of  Five  Central  States  Hold  Rally 
in  Chicago 

Chicago,  April  11. — More  than  2.500 
editors  of  newspapers  in  the  five  states 
of  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District 
started  the  big  publicity  campaign  of 
the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  in  Chicago  at 
a  meeting  here  today.  They  met  in  six 
sections.  Five  of  these  were  state  meet¬ 
ings  and  one  was  for  the  editors  of 
foreign-language  newspapers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  characterized 
all  the  meetings,  and  the  keynote  of 
every  speech  was  100  per  cent,  patriot¬ 
ism.  Plans  were  drafted  outlining  the 
task  which  the  newspapers  will  take 
upon  themselves  during  the  campaign. 
Illinois  was  represented  by  about  400 
editors;  Indiana  by  400;  Iowa  by  300; 
Wisconsin  by  about  300,  and  Michigan 
by  400. 


Earl  of  Reading  Will  be  Guest 

The  Earl  of  Reading  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York,  on  -April  24.  The  oc¬ 
casion  will  be  of  an  international  char¬ 
acter,  the  countries  to  be  represented  in¬ 
cluding  America,  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  .Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  and  Canada.  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Sims  will  be  present. 


Cirrulators  Meet  in  Boston 
Boston,  April  16. — The  quarterljr 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers  is  being 
held  today  at  the  City  Club. 
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STODDARD  AND  BLOCK 
AS  MAIL  OWNERS 


So  Suied  in  Govenuaent  Report,  But 
Cnatodian  Ganraa  Seyt  Subu  le 
Unchanged — RmnelT  Trial 
Surta  Next  'Week 


(rioM  or*  OWN  coiNuroKotNT) 

Washington,  April  IS. — Steps  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  physical  properties  of  The 
Evening  Mail  of  New  York  are  to  be 
uken  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Edward 
Kumely,  former  editor  of  the  paper,  who 
will  lie  tried  next  week  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts,  for  violation  of  the 
trading-with-the-enemy  act. 

.Attorney-General  Palmer,  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  alien  property  custodian,  declined 
to  take  any  action  looking  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Evening  Mail  until  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  concluded 
its  action  againnst  Rumely.  Mr.  Gar- 
van  has  followed  the  Palmer  policy  and 
says;  “The  status  remains  unchanged — 
the  stock  has  not  been  sold.’’ 


The  Government  statement  of  owner¬ 
ship,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  of 
The  Evening  Mail,  as  of  April  1,  1919, 
appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  .April  5, 
and  contained  the  following  statements 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit; 

"l.  That  the  natnee  am)  ailreaae*  of  the  pub 
Ilaher,  editor,  nianai;liiK  editor  and  hualneaa 
m.inaftera  are:  Puldialier.  I*aul  Ittwk,  2S  City 
Hall  place.  New  York  City;  Editor.  Henry  L. 
StoddHid.  2.1  City  Hall  place.  New  York  City; 
ICaMiciiiK  Editor,  Fre<lerlok  M.  Knowlea.  2.1  City 
Kail  place.  New  Yi-rk  City;  itiiaineaa  Maiiaiter. 
Daniel  Nlcfill,  25  (Tty  Hall  place,  .New  York 
City. 

••2.  That  the  owners  are; 

Mall  and  Expresa  Coiniiany.  Entire  capital 
atork  owned  by  Henry  L.  Stoddard  and  Paul 
Block. 

“S.  That  the  known  hondboldera,  mortxayees. 
and  other  aecurlty  holdera  ownlnir  or  boldlnft  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortKafcea  or  other  aecnritiea  are: 

•Henry  I.,  8t<Hldnrd,  Paul  Block,  Mary  B. 
Df>rr  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Annie  C.  Parce,  Rev. 
Oeorite  Alexar.<lcr 

‘•4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
(iTlnx  the  names  of  the  owners,  atockholders 
and  aecurlty  holders.  If  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company,  but 
also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
an  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  actinx,  is  xiven;  also  that  the 
said  two  paraxrapfaa  contain  statements  emhrac- 
lok  affiant's  fnU  knowledye  and  lielief  as  to  the 
cir-umstai.ces  and  conditions  ornler  which  stock- 
boldem  and  secnrlty  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  Itooks  of  the  com|iaoy  as  trustees, 
hold  stork  and  aecnritiea  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
baa  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indin-ct  In  the  said  stock,  tmnds  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him." 

A  Private  Settlement 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  and  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Garvan  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  private  stock  settlement  has  been 
had  between  Messrs.  Stoddard  and 
Blexk  and  Rumely,  on  account  of  actual 
Rumely  investment  in  the  paper,  and 
with  stock  control  thus  gained  Mr. 
Stoddard  has  been  elected  President 
and  Mr.  Block  vice-president  of  the 
company. 


HAS  EVERY  REASON  TO 
BELIEVE  IN  WANT  ADS 


The  successful  business  career  of 
Basil  Brewer,  the  recently  appointed 
hu.iiness  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
has  been  strangely  wound  around  “want” 
ads. 

By  a  “want”  ad  he  secured  his  first 
newspaper  job  and  he  became  “want”  ad 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  a  year  later.  He  promoted  the  fa¬ 
mous  “want”  ad  and  story  which  resulted 


Basil  Brewer. 

in  the  pardon  of  John  L.  Silber  from  a 
sentence  in  the  Kay  County  Jail,  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  story  was  syndicated  and 
published  all  over  the  world  in  1907-8. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  born  July  22,  1883,  in 
a  little  village  known  as  Kush  Hill,  Mo. 
He  left  there  about  a  year  later,  but  re¬ 
turned  at  18  years  of  age  to  be  principal 
of  the  village  school. 

After  attending  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  several  years,  he  went  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  starting  his  newspaper  career 
on  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  Left  there 
three  years  later  to  go  to  Scripps  con¬ 
cern,  but  “returned”  again  to  Oklahoma 
City  a  few  years  later,  co-operating  in 
the  management  of  Scripps  paper  there, 
the  Oklahoma  News. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  made  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  another 
Scripps  paper,  in  1911,  but  after  a  year 
he  was  given  work  of  a  general  nature. 
In  1914  he  “came  back”  again  to  the 
Post  as  advertising  manager,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  he  was  made  business  man¬ 
ager  two  years  later. 

From  the  business  management  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  Mr.  Brewer  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  business  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  largest  of  the  Scripps  papers, 
in  January,  1919. 


Buy  and  Build! 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Food  Medium 
of 

Tlie  problem  of  ooverlne  the  CanidUn 
PleM  is  answered  by  ohtalnlnx  tbe 
service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 

New  Jersey 

Clipping  Agency 

'rrenton  Times 

which  (Ives  the  cllpplncs  on  sH  matters 
of  Interest  to  you.  printed  In  over  86 

A.  B.  C 

par  cent,  of  the  newspapers  and  publica¬ 
tions  of  CANADA. 

2c — 12c  Per  Week 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and 
Newfonndland  at  our  bead  office, 

KELLY- SMITH  COIIPANY 

74-76  Chnrch  Sl,  Toronto,  Can. 

30  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Boildina 

Price  of  oervleo,  refnlar  press  ellpplnf 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

rates — apaelal  rates  and  dlacoonts  to 
Trade  and  Nowapapera. 

FORECAST  FOR  RECORD  YEAR 
GREETS  A.  N.  P.  A. 


(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
which  newspaper  advertising  has  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  unconcealed 
happiness  at  the  prospect  of  a  liberal 
reward  to  newspapers  through  a  genuine 
revival  of  industry  and  trade. 

Predicts  Advertising  Boom 

William  A.  Thomson,  Director,  and 
T.  H.  Moore,  Associate  Director,  of  the 
Advertising  Bureau,  will  face  their 
members  with  the  assurance  that  they 
made  unerring  forecasts  of  the  present 
phenomenal  advertising  bulge,  repeated 
warnings  having  been  sent  out  from 
the  bureau  since  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  to  look-out  for  a  tremendous  run 
of  space  advertising. 

In  December  the  Bureau  announced ; 
“Every  indication  goes  to  show  that  the 
newspapers  are  on  the  eve  of  a  boom 
year  in  the  national  field.  Practically 
every  old  advertiser  is  arranging  to  come 
back,  many  of  them  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  appropriations.  Scores — indeed 
hundreds  of  new  advertisers  are  spring¬ 
ing  up,  and  the  agencies  were  never  so 
busy  as  they  are  today.  The  Bureau, 
too,  was  never  so  crowded  with  inquiries 
as  at  the  present  moment.” 

.All  that  was  said  then  is  declared  to  be 
true  in  manifold  today  and  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  member- 
shii)  is  expected  to  reveal  a  national  op¬ 
portunity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
newspaper  advertising. 


Cleveland  All  Ready 
Cleveland,  O.,  .April  IS. — All  is 
staged  in  Cleveland  for  the  fifth  Liberty, 
or  Victory  loan,  which  begins  Easter, 
and  the  daily  newspapers  are  preparing 
to  put  across  their  share  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  allotted  Clevelanders,  more 
than  $84,0(X),000.  The  allotment  for  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  Bank  dis¬ 
trict  is  $450,000,000  or  ten  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  total.  Charles  Henderson,  for 
17  years  identified  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  staff  as  Sunday,  dramatic  and 
city  editor,  and  “Jimmie”  Jappe,  who 
recently  formed  an  advertising  agency, 
will  handle  local  publicity  work  for  the 
loan  committee. 


Welcome  'Em  Home  with  Victory 
Bonds! 


LYNN 

TELEGRAM -NEWS 

Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn. 

Most  Up-to-date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN 

TELEGRAM -NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


TO  PROMO’TE  SOUTH’S  TRADE 


'  Charleston  American  Opens  New  Kind 
of  Service  Office  in  N.  Y» 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  American 
has  opened;  an  office  in  New  |  York  at 
450  Fourth  avenue  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  trade  interests 
of  Charleston  and  the  South,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign.  George  Sirmay  is 
the  manager.  The  office  will  furnish 
information  and  be  the  headquarters 
for  all  persons  interested  in  Southern 
trade. 

One  of  Mr.  Sirmay’s  duties  will  be  to 
furni$h  a  daily  article  to  the  American, 
interpreting  trade  questions.  In  the 
past  he  has  represented  a  foreign  pub¬ 
lishing  syndicate  in  America,  edited  the 
Charleston  Southern  Gazette  and  the 
Asbury  Park  Doings,  and  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Charleston  Ameri¬ 
can. 


Amen  Comer  Re-Elects  Smith 
At  the  annual  meeting  Tuesday 
night  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Amen 
Corner,  New  York,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  re-elected;  Thomas  F. 
Smith,  president:  James  J.  Montague, 
vice-  president:  William  Leary,  treas¬ 
urer.  James  V.  Gwin  was  elected 
secretary  to  succeed  the  late  Walter 
Lauder.  The  Corner  decided  to  hold 
its  next  annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf 
on  Saturday,  December  13. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

is  Proud  of  the  emblematic  codfish  suspended  over  the 
chair  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature! 

And  she  is  prouder  still  of  her  hardy  fishermen, 
famous  alike  in  song  and  story — with  money  in 

the  bank. 

For  New  England  now  adds  substantial  millions 

FISHING 

fleet  her  eodfisheries  developed  along  with  the 
merchant  marine  of  Salem,  the  commercial  ton¬ 
nage  of  Boston  and  New  Bedford  and  the 
DISCOVERY  of  the  Columbia  River, 

TIME  WAS  when  the  hardy  sea  captains  of  New 
England  traded  in  every  port.  Their  crews  hroug^ht 
home  with  them  a  spice  and  variety,  an  appetite 
and  appreciation  for  the  good  things  WORTH 
having  which  has  grown  to  make  New  England 
most  profitable  territory  for  national  advertisers 
who  skillfully  and  persistently  jiublish  the  news 
about  their  goods  in  the  New  England  daily 
newspapers. 

For  only  about  one  cent  p.  p.  you  ran  become  a 
BIG  periodical  advertiser  in  every  E.  L.  daily 
paper  in  New  England. 


each  year  to  her  income  by  the  great 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 


MASSACHITSETTS— Population,  3,605,522 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  Advertiser  and 

Aineriraii  . 

...(S) 

327,575 

.35 

.35 

Boston  American  . . 

...(E) 

358,544 

.40 

.40 

Boston  (ilobe  . 

.(ME) 

288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Glol>c  . 

...(S) 

320,060 

.35 

J5 

Boston  Post  . 

,..(M) 

540,606 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

...(S) 

36.5,287 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Record  . . . . 

...(E) 

50,650 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript  . 

...(E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

FaU  River  Herald 

...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  (E) 

6,110 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02015 

Haverhill  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,562 

.050 

.042 

Lynn  Telegram- 

News  . 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier- 

(-itizen  . 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . 

.(ME) 

25,307 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  . 

....(E) 

29,625 

.07 

.05 

Maine; — Population,  762,787. 

Portland  Express  . 

...(E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram 

...(S) 

21,626 

.045 

J)3S 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,215 

Pawtucket  J  imes  . . 

...(E) 

23,146 

.06 

.04 

Providence  Bulletin 

..(E) 

54,208 

.12 

.12 

Providence  Journal 

(M*S) 

34,299 

.075*10 

.075*10 

Providence  Tribune 

..(E) 

28,1.56 

.07 

.07 

Westerly  .Sun  . 

...(E) 

4,252 

.021 

.021 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  . 

,...(E) 

10,876 

.043 

.029 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . 

,...(E) 

6,613 

.017 

.0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  (E) 

8,750 

.025 

.02* 

Burlington  Free 

1 

Press  . 

...(M) 

11,226 

.025 

.025 

CON  NE;CTICI:T— Population,  1,114,756  t 

Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram  . . . . 

(M&E) 

43,434 

.0850 

.07. 

Bridgeport  Post  . . 

....(S) 

11,092 

.04 

.025 

Hartforil  (lourant  . 

..(MS) 

24,745 

.06 

.OS 

Hartford  Times  .. 

....(E) 

34,759 

.06 

.06' 

New  Haven  Register  <ES( 

26,959 

.()6t 

.045 

New  Londorr  Dav 

....)E) 

11,064 

.03 

.025 

New  L<iiidon 

Telegraph  . . . . 

...)M) 

4,830 

.0128 

.0128 

U'aterburv 

* 

Republican  ... 

,..(MS) 

12,405 

.035* 

.025 

tRate  on  2,800  1 

lines. 

*Rate 

on  3,500  lines. 

Governnirnt  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 
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\  ©hie^lobje? 


Home^/ks  Advertiscrr 

Aecra^N  ▼▼  JtL  ure 

^  ^  The  High  Selling  Value  of  THE  GLOBE  Advertising?  i.  J  (t/\ 

WHY  the  rapid  advance  in  prestige,  circulation  and  confidence 
in  THE  GLOBE? 

W  H  Y  is  THE  GLOBE  the  best  medium  and  what  is  mak> 
ing  it  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  NEW  YORK? 

ADVERTISE!  ADVERTISE! 


The  goddess 
of  Wisdom, 

Thought  and  In¬ 
telligence  (Miner¬ 
va)  has  reached  out 
to  each  generation  from 
the  little  “American 
Minerva”  of  125  years  ago, 
down  to  the  readers  of  the 
modem  leviathan  of  journalism 
— THE  GLOBE.  Their  interest  has 
been  created  in  a  way  that  has 
been  shared  by  the  advertiser ;  they 
have  been  protected  in  their  buying  and 
selling;  the  rights  of  the  individual  have  been 
championed  in  civic  and  national  affairs. 

IT  HAS 

Good 


WHY  ?  Because  THE  GLOBE  has  built 
up  a  priceless  edifice,  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  “  Sincerity 
and  “Reliability” — where 
Home  Folks  and 
Advertisers  meet 
i  n  the 


Buying  space 
is  only  an  in¬ 
cident.  When  the 
final  tabulation  is 
made,  the  resufts  are 
the  things  that  count! 
THE  GLOBE  is  a 
proven  field.  It  brings  direct 
returns — that’s  one  of  the  reasons 
advertisers  use  it  continuously  1 
Co-operation  and  Courtesy,  with 
and  to  the  advertiser,  has  helped 
make  THE  GLOBE  the  business  insur¬ 
ance  policy  which  pays  regular  dividends. 


AncuKAM  nnvMN* 


ALL  MADE 


vm 


»»i"ArirRiCAN  rliwenvA 


There  may  be  larger  cir¬ 
culations^  hut  no  better** 


-  —  - 

H  GomnernaJ  Jldvwlispr  ‘ ' 

IWNdail 

ItMlpl  1 

lUtlu*' 


iThp  OW«t  DoiIy  Npvfspoper  in  Ampnca 

^  l25ATinivpr»uTY  5v/ppL«ment. 


’  - 


OliCST  OWIY  NfvwWf  ■"'  ■“  " 

Business  C  J  /Jesuits 


The  humanly  inspiring  messages  and 
aggressive  salesmanship  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  found  every  day  in  THE 
GLOBE. 

The  field  is  large;  the  soil  is  rich;  the 
seed  has  been  tested. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PLANT, 
CULTIVATE  AND  HARVEST 

this  golden  crop  of  ** Good-Will**? 


Hir  nhnn  aih/rtisfin  nt  sutmitU'ff  in  Tb**  Achniisinit  AKf*nry  CmnpetitiiKi  In*  Rotjert  L.  Le  Uraiul.  Frank  Kimun  k  Co., 

Va  V*rk  Oty.  It  not  ni'o^sarlly  rHWrt  tin*  wclinirit^  TIm*  Glotie  b>'  tln^.  iml  rather  iU  strongest  arlUng  points  lo  th4*in. 


iftms 


